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SELDEN’S BIRTH-PLACE, AT SALVINGTON, IN SUSSEX. 


The learned SELDEN was born at Salvington, near West Tarring, in Sussex, in a house 
now the property of Mr. James Brookbanks. Salvington consists of about twenty houses, 
mostly thatched. SELDEN’s cottage, upon the left-hand, in a lane, is built of brick and 
flint, mixed, to the height of about eight feet, and then another intermixture of wood and 
plaister to the top. The annexed Inscription is carved in wood, on the lintel of the door, 


on the inside, and is said to be the work of its former celebrated inhabitant, in 1601. 


GRATUS HONESTE MIHI NO CLAUDAR INITO 
SEDEG FUR ABEAS NO 8U FACTA SOLUTA TIBI. 


It has been thus translated : 


An honest man a friendly welcome meets, 
My doors (though open) ne'er a rogue admits. 


Or better thus, by Dr. Evans : 


An honest man is always welcome here— 
To rogues I grant no hospitable cheer. 


—__—O ST 





For the Monthly Magazine. 
POLITICS of LOWER CANADA. 
HE constitution of Lower Canada 
is modelled on that of England ; 
a Lower House,* elected by the mass of 


_. 


* The Provincial legislature as erected 
by act 31 Geo. 1IT.c. 31. (1791) consists of 
his Majesty acting by a Governor,a Le- 
gislative Council of fifteen members, ap- 
polated by his Majesty, and a House of 
Assembly, elected for four years, by sub- 
jects resident within the province, and 
Possessed in counties of property to the 
yearly value of forty shillings, in the towns 
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the people, a Legislative Council, ap- 
pointed by the crown as a kind of aris- 


tocracy, and a Governor and Executive 


Council, to represent the executive it- 
self. The Criminal Code and Forms of 
Judicature are English, while the dis- 
positions of property and its relations 





of the yearly value of five pounds, or paying 
rent to the amount of ten pounds yearly. 
As almost every Canadian, resident in 
the country, is a small landholder, and pro- 
perty in towns is increasing in value, the 
above qualifications amount very nearlyto 


universal suffrage. 
2B are 
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are still in a great measure directed by 
the old French law and customs of the 
country. The Catholic religion is fully 
tolerated and forms no ground of erv- 
clusion from political employment. Con- 
sidering this constitution under its ge- 
neral aspect and bearing, it must be 
allowed to be fair; considering it as 
a free gift to a conquered country, it 
must be allowed to be liberal. Whence 
then the endless quarrels betwixt the 
several branches of it? The pertina- 
cious opposition of the Lower House to 
the Executive? Their impeachments 
and menacing resolutions? Suspension 
of all useful labours? Repeated disso- 
lutions and angry messages of gover- 
nors, and constant re-election of the 
same hostile members? This jarrin 
of power and interest, this imped 
action, clearly evinces some malady in 
the constitution, for which the consti- 
tution itself furnishes no remedy. 
These violent humours have no health- 
ful vent. Many have proposed reme- 
dies, but few have taken pains to in- 
vestigate the seat and origin of the dis- 
ease, except by a suminary assumption 
that the present government did not suit 
the disposition of the Canadians, BE- 
CAUSE they were unfit for a free govern- 
ment. Itis better to begin like good 
physicians with investigating the com- 
ponent elements of the body corporate, 
the manner in which theyare combined, 
the various sympathies or antipathies 
by which they are attracted or repelled, 
so as to discover whether the quantum 
of force be not too great in some 
parts of the machine and too small in 
others, to keep the whole in its proper 
action. 


1. The population is composed of 
French, or Canadians properly so call- 
ed, and English, including Scotch and 
Irish settlers. 


_ This forms the first division accord- 
ing to nation or language. 

2. Property. The property of the 
soil is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the Canadians.*| The commerce in 
those of the English, who have, both 
from their connexion, education and 
language, advantages which render all] 
competition hopeless.+ Offices of emo- 





: * — emigrated settle 
the lower province to be i 
' an excepti 

and great English land owners still aes” 

+ For the conclusion drawn from this 


circumstance against the Canadian charac 


ter. Vide pamphlet of Cami 
Richardson, ot —-' by Mr. 


rs are too few in 
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lument and high official situations, are 
with very few exceptions, in the hands 
of the English. The avocats are, as 
might be expected, generally Cana- 
dians, so are the mass of small traders, 
but the principal store or shopkeepers 
are English. 

3. Religion. The Canadians exclu. 
sively Catholics, and the English Pro- 
testants. Here then we have the 
vernors and governed separated by the 
three great distinctions of language, 
property and religion. 

4. Society, or Social Intercourse, 
This is not a small point, for it often 
modifies other distinctions and softens 
the contrarieties of habits or poli. 
tical discordance; here it is useless 
in these respects. The English and 
Canadians having never more than for- 
mal intercourse with each other. 

These distinctions are not however 
the immediate productive causes of the 
present political disputes.. In some 
cases they act as secondary causes, but 
more generally serve as fuel and 
strength to the operation of the first 
cause, which is * the Constitution of the 
House of Assembly.’ ‘This is -—_ 
democrative both in principles an 
practice. The executive ‘having no 
means of controling or influencing elec- 
tions, the representatives are accord- 
ingly chosen from those classes of so- 
ciety to whom the people are known, 
and whom the people know: lawyers 
and inferior tradesmen—good or bad; 
in short the real choice of the people. 

What is the nature and intent of a 
representative body so constituted? 
That it should be the primum mobile of 
the state; the source of all power not 
strictly executive: this is the necessary 
consequence of calling the public will 
into action. It cannot be a subordinate 
agent; all democracies, all representa- 
tive governments have this defect: par- 
liaments must become the focus of ta- 
lents and ambition, and if they are not 
also the stepping stones to power, must 
be arrayed against it. In England the 
man, or body of men, whose talents or 
influence command a majority in par- 
liament must stand at the head of the 
government. It is the same inthe con- 
gress of the United States, as well as 
in each particular state. It is the same 


in France, but how is it in Canada, 
where the election is more purely de- 
mocratical than in any of these nations ? 
Here too it concentrates the ambition, 
I will even say the talents of the coun- 
fry; but in this point is the essential 

difference 
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difference—It is no stepping-stone ; the 

wer is in the hands of the two coun- 
cils and the executive, between whom 
and the House of Assembly is drawn 
an impassable barrier of interests, ha- 
bits and prejudices. 

The march of the human mind is 
forward: here it is arrested, and frets 
itself against an obstacle in opposition 
to its nature. The English party sel- 
dom troubles itself to look into human 
nature for the origin of this hostile 
spirit. They have, however, a con- 
nected system by which it is accounted 
for. The Canadians are slaves here- 
ditary, and unfit for the blessings 
of political freedom: they are con- 
sequently led away by factious dis- 
contented men, npr: wey lawyers, 
who take advantage of their ignorance 
to embarrass the executive and elevate 
themselves in the confusion. This con- 
clusion is not altogether false; but a 
serious error arises from considering 
this temper not as the routine of human 
nature, acting always similarly in simi- 
lar circumstances, but as the factions 
spirit of a few individuals with whom 
it might be extinguished. An impres- 
sion to this effect seldom fails to be 
made on the mind of the governor, and 
through him, on the mind of ministers 
at home. Facts themselves strengthen 
this impression. It is sufficiently pro- 
bable that the recent attacks on the 
conduct of the chief justice were dic- 
tated by a desire to embarrass the go- 
vernment, and generally to lower it in 
the eyes of the people. The leaders of 
the House, ever ready to take advantage 
of the errors of the government, beat 
about for opportunities to attack ; 
should none offer themselves, and this 
is rare, they must be forced. Public 
good must the pretext, because the 
real and natural motive cannot be al- 
ledged. The attack fails, because the 
power is still substantially in the exe- 
cutive, but the intended effect is pro- 
duced. Exacerbation, suspicion, a 
weakening of respect towards the go- 
vernment, sympathy with their repre- 
sentatives as fellow-sufferers—and here 
the distinctions abovementioned tell. 
There is little or no communication 
betwixt the English and the Canadians 

y which evil impressions might be 
softened. The upper classes of Cana- 
lans cannot cope with the English ia 
xpense, and therefore shrink from an 
association in which they must appear 
to disadvantage: language increases 
this disposition. Having no bond of 
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pleasure or interest, few English will 
trouble themselves to acquire fluency 
in the language of a people whose so- 
ciety they count not worth having. 
The English seem proud and cold—the 
Canadians shabby and ignorant. The 
Canadians (with the exception of the 
few in office, who for that very reason 
are not very popular) make no part of 
the governor’s circle. Public bicker- 
ings are not softened by personal inter- 
course, but this connexion betwixt the 
people and their leaders is strengthened 
by this exclusion. 

Of the Governor. The disadvantages 
under which the governor labours are 
sufficient to render the best intentions 
and even talents of no effect. He ar- 
rives a perfect stranger to the country 
and its inhabitants; and in order to be 
informed passes into the hands of the 
very persons least likely to make a true 
and correct representation of them. 
T’o shew the force of this observation, 
it is sufficient to state the sentiments of 
the English party with regard to the 
present state of politics, and means of 
remedying the evil. By the English 
party I mean the members of the two 
councils, and principal officers of go- 
vernment, whose situation gives them 
the governor’s ear. They give the 
tone to the rest, if there can be said to 
be any remainder, for the military take 
little interest in matters of civil go- 
vernment. The first and general idea 
of this party is, that the Canadians 
have something in their constitution 
which renders how unfit to appreciate 
or enjoy a free government. This no- 
tion is set forth at length in a pamphlet 
signed Camillus, by one of the leading 
merchants of Montreal,* and fairly re- 
presents the general sentiment of the 
party. As the Canadians are unfit for 


-afree government, it follows that the 


House of Assembly és a tier in the con- 
stitution, the plave of which might be 
admirably supplied by the two councils ; 
a fact of which it is impossible they 
should doubt, being themselves the 
component parts of both, and having an 
abundant conviction of their own abi- 
lity to bear all the burthen, power, aud 
emoluments of office. This reasonin 

is enforced by a description of the kin 

of persons of whom the assembly is 
composed, being either factious dema- 
gogues, generally lawyers, or petty 
tradesmen, many of whom are unable 
to write their own names. This, though 
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the worst point of view, fs not altogether 
a false one, and it is the comparative 
meannessof many of the members which 
mingles a feeling as of offended dignity 
with the irritation frequently occasion- 
ed by their pucononn 2 not only is 
faction to be repressed ; disorganizing 
principle (we know the magic of the 
word) to be put down, but an insult is 
to be revenged. Hence another fa- 
vourite topic—an energetic government 
—meaning prosecutions for libels, fines, 
imprisonments, in a word, the gagging 
the house, if (which would be still het- 
ter) the ministry cannot be induced to 
do it away altogether. It cannot be 
supposed that with this temper the 
English are extremely candid, or very 
much to be trusted in their representa- 
tion of obnoxious individuals. If the 
tenour of their lives presents no specific 
misdoing with which to blast their 
characters, they must at least be fac- 
tious misanthropes, men of dangerous 
principles, jacobins, or philosophers, 
words of nearly the same import in the 
minds of their commercial judges. The 
Roman Catholic religion here is an- 
other source of incorrect feeling. No 
people on earth are soberer in their 
agg zeal, than the Canadian Eng- 
ish, who have never found means to 

finish the only two churches they have 
in the province ; none, however, make 
a greater point of suspecting, and fidget- 
ting, and apprehending, whenever the 
Catholic religion is concerned. Some 
appear to have inherited and cherished 
this a since the time of the con- 
quest of the province, when some pre- 
caution might be necessary. One can- 
not help fancying these politicians 
have slept ever since that event took 
place. These apprehensions, however 
countenance — sagacious precautions, 
which have never failed of their effect, 
and have given occasion for solemn ca- 
binet councils, and sometimes energetic 
measures, which could never have ex- 
isted had ideas moved on with the 
times. Mr. R——d is at the head of 
these alarmists, and contrived durin 
“ J. Craig’s administration, to kee 
Ibelictethen in comfortable activity. 
€ majority of the party would 

feel easy enough about the catholics 

were they called by any name which 
had a less hereditary claim to onn . 
prehension of politicians, Anothe fa 
vourite doctrine of the English pa ty is, 

that the Canadians are not only al for 

the blessing of a free constitution, but 


ase wholly indiffeyent to it, and if not 
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worked upon by factious dem ogues, 
would sigh for the return of the good 
old times, when they knew no law but 
the will of the governor and his coun- 
cils, and consequently that nothing but 
energetic measures against their leaders 
is required to put every thing into 
peaceable order. 

Such are the sentiments carefully in- 
stilled into each new governor; the 
a ME a of the Lower House are set 

efore him in a proper light; the lead- 
ers of the opposition described in their 
true colours. If lie is a man of a very 
cautious mind, he may indeed suspect 
that truth seldom lies altogether on one 
side; but from whom is he to derive in- 
formation? He is as completely shut 
out from the body of the people as they 
are from him ; he has not grown up in 
the country; he has no experience to 
oppose to fallacious representations. It 
is not to be expected he has previously 
studied the disputes and politics of a 
distant colony, with which he could 
anticipate no connexion. As a mili- 
a man his habits dispose him to be 
little indulgent to opposition, or to view 
it in any other light than a criminal 
struggle against lawful authority; he 
is besides persuaded (for it is difficult 
to imagine a man long unpersuaded 
when all about him are of one opinion) 
that neither the inclinations nor happi- 
ness of people are interested in the dis- 

utes of their leaders: how then can 

e view them but as disturbers of - 
public e, vulgar men strugg ing 
for slot oad sonar’ and much of this 
is true. He prepares to renew thecom- 
bat of his predecessors, and the idea 

ains ground that, as no change pro- 

uces tranquillity, the constitution is 
unfit for the country and should be 
changed. 7 

I think this statement of the question 
presents the following topics of con- 
sideration. 

1. That the Canadians are unfit fora 
free constitution. : 

2. That they are indifferent about if. 

3. That the parliament is wretchedly 
posed. ; 

4. That the leaders of the opposition 
are actuated by factious motives. 

1. The first point is one of those 
abstract questions upon which volumes 
might be written without affording 4 
decision. It is not easy to shew why& 
mild, moral and patient people must 
necessarily be governed by the bayonet. 
They need instruction it is said: pet- 


haps so3 but political instruction is the 
eonsequence 
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consequence of freedom, as ignorance is 
of arbitrary government. It is an odd 
idea to instruct men in their political 
interests by removing them from all 
concern in the management of them ; 
put the question if proved is too abstract 
for practical results. I believe it was 
started by the variety of merchants 
ambitious of exclusive empire in the 
colony. 

2, The solution of this question 
would go far to determine the first ; for 
an indifference to freedom seems to ar- 
gue an unfitness for it; but how is this 
indifference manifested? As often as the 
house has been dissolved the opposition 
members have been pertinaciously re- 
turned. It isa well-known fact, that go- 
vernment cannot influence the return of 
asingle member, and I have hearda Seig- 
neur complain, that his own tenantry 
would not support him against a popu- 
lar candidate. Now let all this prove 
what it may it will never prove in- 
difference. 

3. I have already hinted in what 
manner this objection is urged, and 
have partly admitted the fact: it is the 
necessary consequence of the present 
system. What man of considerable 
property or eminence in society will 
aspire to a situation which leads neither 
to honour nor profit? Certainly not 
the members of the two councils, who 
are already in the exclusive possession 
of both: nor will men of business, 
English merchants, undergo the trouble 
of attendance, the daily drudgery of 
committees, the tedious detail of public 
business, for the sake of a people they 
despise, and all this without a chance of 
remuneration? Accordingly the seats 
fall to the lot of the only two classes of 
people likely to aspire to them. Cana- 
dian tradesmen or- lawyers, who thus 
gratify a petty ambition, and introduce 
themselves to the knowledge and fa- 
vour of those classes of society on whom 
they depend for custom; and secondly, 
a few menof talents, who from motives 
of disgust, or ambition, seek to make 
the House subservient to their views by 
Wielding it against the government. 
The only ground for astonishment un- 
der these circumstances is, that the 
House is so well composed, that it con- 
lains in the aggregate so much talent 
both for business and debate. I should 
think it more than dubious if the joint 
Wisdom of the two councils could pro- 

uce as much—witness their memorable 
and long-winded protest against the 
right of impeachment claimed by the 


House; their address to the Prince Re- 
gent, &c. &c. 

4, It is not very extraordinary that 
when one party has a monopoly of all 
the honours and emoluments of govern- 
ment, and another party endeavours to 
procure ashare in it, the former should 
not only call, but really think the latter 
the most factious set of people upon 
earth. Candour, however, will observe 
that the motives of public men are ge- 
nerally of a mixed nature, and that it 
is quite as probable that one party 
should conscientiously believe that 
their accession to power would serve 
the public, as that the other should 
hold the same opinion of their exclu- 
sion from it. Political ambition is sel- 
dom a passion wholly selfish. Perhaps 
in order to judge of a man’s political 
motives it is safe to take his private 
character into the question. It is not 
often that a man, correct in private life, 
is a great Jacobin in politics ; moreover 
when party can fix no precise stigma on 
the private character of its opponents, 
but contents itself with such vague 
terms of reproach as misanthrope, it is 
pretty safe to conclude they have no- 
thing more particular to object. I have 
heard this term repeatedly applied to 
the two leading opposition men, Mr. 
Stewart, and Judge Bedar. The first 
of whom is known by his acquaintances 
tu be remarkably social, and the latter 
with as much kind-hearted simplicity 
as a child, but united with an extreme 
degree of basliful aukwardness derived 
from his secluded literary habits. Yet 
there are many men, and those not in- 
fimi ordinis, who look upon these two 
gentlemen as acouple of Timons, plot- 
ting in their cells the destruction of the 
whole human race. By the bye, misan- 


- thropes are not likely to trouble them- 


selves much about the common weal, 
either to mar or mend it. I have fre- 
quently heard this B pogen put ina 
manner which seemed to consider the 
proposition undeniable: Would it not 
be much better if these men, instead of 
factiously embarrassing government, 
would apply themselves to the com- 
mon-place business and improvement 
of the province? I say undoubtedly 
it would; but it is to be ignorant of hu- 
man nature and the ordinary motives 
of public exertion, to supper men of 
talents and ambition will devote them- 
selves to a perpetual round of unho- 
noured drudgery, with no prospect of 
remuneration beyond the applause of 
their own consciences: a system which 

supposes 
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supposes such incessant self-denial, 1s 
fit only for Utopia, I am quite sure 
those who usually put this question 
would never think of acting on it them- 
selves. B. 
—_ . 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR 

N the 5th of an interesting series of 

“ Letters from the South of Italy, 
by arecent traveller,” (p. 506 of your 
last vol.) a very circumstantial account 
is given of that “ wonder of nature, 
Mount Etna. In that letter the tra- 
veller censures the method of measur- 
ing the heights of mountains by the ba- 
rometer; and (p. 508, note,) gives an 
observation, and a trigonometrical cal- 
culation founded thereon, from which 
results “ for the axis side of Etna four 
miles and twenty-four eighty-fourths, 
above four miles and a quarter, or 
about twenty thousand four hundred 
(22628) feet for the total height. This 
measure,” says the traveller, “ is not 

rhaps perfectly correct, but, at least, 
it approximates very near to it (cor- 
rectness.) If this height appears sur- 
prising,’ he continues, “ we ought to 
consider that other great mountains 
have never been measured but with the 
barometer, and that Mr. Brydone was 
surprised to see the mercury here de- 
scending nearly two inches lower than 
on the summit of the Alps.” 

The height thus determined does cer- 
tainly appearsurprising; it so much ex- 
ceeds the heightassigned toEtna byevery 
other observer (with the exception per- 
haps of that visionary, Kircher, only,) 
that an enquirer, without questioning 
the greater correctness of the trigonome- 
trical, when compared with the baro- 
metrical method of measuring altitudes, 
would be inclined to suspect some in- 
accuracy in the observation, or error in 
the calculation made by the traveller. 
With respect to the former, it does not 
appear very probable that an observa- 
tion made at the distance of sixty miles 
and that distance perhaps not ac- 
curately ascertained, can furnish data 
sufficiently correct for a near approxi- 
mation to the true altitude of Etna: 
aud with respect to the latter. it will 
be found that the calculator has erred 
by employing in his calculation the 
arcs Or measures of the angles of his 
triangle, instead of their sines « which 
except in very small ares, differ con- 
siderably ; and when the two angles 
are very unequal, as in the case under 
cousideration, are far from being pro- 
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portional. Correcting a slight typogra- 
phical error (66 being printed tbe 60) 
and employing the sines of the angles 
instead of the angles themselves, the 
proportion given by the traveller will 
stand thus: 
Sin. 84° ) | .. 4 Sin. 6° 2 ¢ 
9945219 ¢ *09M:: J. 19q5y5 ¢ 630625 m. 
But the ——— may be facilitated 
by substituting the following propor- 
mf for that of the traveller wes 


Rads.2 . 60 m.:: teal : 6.30625 m.* 


Hence it ap that the result, 
when correctly educed from the data, 
(instead of being 434, that is 43 miles, 
or 22628 feet, as determined by the 
traveller,) amounts to the still more 
astonishing height of 6°30625 miles, or 
33297 feet. This result is more than 
three times the height assigned to Etna 
by Sir George Shuckburgh or Saussure, 
whose respective measures are 10954 
and 10963 feet, and are probably the 
most correct of any yet given. It is, 
therefore, very evident that the tra- 
veller, however accurate and luminous 
his descriptions in general may be, (and 
the present writer readily acknowledges 
his admiration of them,) has erred in 
one or both of the datat on which his 
calculation is founded. 

Respecting the barometrical method 
of measuring altitudes, the writer of 
thearticle Barometer in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, says ‘‘ The results 0 
tained by means of this instrument ap- 
proach so near to perfect accuracy, 
when all circumstances are properly 
estimated, that this method of deter- 
mining the heights of mountains 1s, 
many cases, even preferable to the geo- 
metrical methods.” Though some 
persons may not be disposed to agree 
with the encyclopzedist, yet it must be 
acknowledged that “ the custom of 
calculating the elevation”’ of mountains 
“ with this instrument,’’ when appli 
conjunctively with the thermometer, 
according to the precepts laid down by 





* In the former of these proportions the 
result, as is well known, is more expedl- 
tiously known by logarithms. In the lat- 
ter the logarithmic process offers no ad- 


vantage, as it requires three inspections of 


the tables; whereas only one inspection 18 
required when logarithms are not employ- 
ed ;—that for the purpose of taking out 
the natural tangent of 6°. 

+ No allowance appears to have bees 
made for refraction, though its effect 1” 
elevating very distant terrestrial objects 1* 
by no means inconsiderable. De 
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De Luc and other late writers," is not 
so * extremely blameable” as the tra- 
yeller imagines it to be. 

Alton Park. JOHN SMITH. 


Se 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

The EFFECT of mere HERBACEOUS 
FOOD upon the HUMAN CONSTITU- 
TION, communicated by Mr. JOSEPH 
HOULTON. of SAFFRON WALDEN; 
from the Journal de Physiologie Ex- 
perimentale. ; 

T is with pain that I depict a scene, 

the sight of which was so distress- 
ing to me and to all feeling minds, that 
| should not refer to it, were I certain 
that any one had published the valua- 
ple facts connected with the laws of 
animal life, and the preservation of 
health which that mournful event af- 
forded. 

J allude to the awful famine, which 
in 1817 desolated the central coast of 
France, and I shall now state what un- 
happily occurred under my own per- 
sonal observation. The continual rains 
of 1816 destroyed or prevented the 
ripening of nearly all the grain sown in 
the departments of the Ain, the Jura, 
the Doubs, the Haute Sadne, the 
Vosges, and a part of the Sadéne and 
Loire, &c. from which cause a dread- 
ful famine arose, which continued dur- 
ing the first six months of 1817. The 
sufferers subsisted during the months 
of Jannary, February, and March on 
potatoes, oat-bread, pollard or bran, 
and other inferior articles; the abso- 
lutely destitute were compelled to beg. 

At length all resources being ex- 
hausted, and every article of food hav- 
ing reached a price till then unheard of, 
the three following months presented 
scenes of the most appalling character ; 
the meadows and fields were covered 
with our starving fellow-creatures, who 
Were, so tospeak, contending with the 
cattle for the herbage. Hunger at this 


= reduced them to live solely on 


erbaceous vegetables, such as goats- 
beard, wild ‘sorrel, nettles, thistles, 

n tops, leaves of trees, &c.; these 
herbs were chopped up, boiled, and 
mashed : when they were too old and 
tough to eat in that state, they express- 
ed the juice, and, according to their 
means, they either used these pulps or 





* Various rules have been given by phi- 
ee for the measurement of altitudes 
y the barometer. Those of Dr. Robison, 
Lue, Sir George Shuckburgh, and Dr. 


a may be seen in Dr. Gregory’s Me- 
enanics, book 5, chap 2. 
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juices alone, or mixed with a little 
coarse meal.* 

This new kind of food did not agree 
with the human constitution, and the 
general and constant result of this ex- 
clusive herbaceous regimen, continued 
for such a length of time, was univer- 
sal anasarca, without ascites or disease 
of the liver, or of any abdominal viscus. 

This state of dropsical effusion of 
which I have just spoken, continued 
during the whole of the time that such 
foo:l was used, even during the heat of 
summer, and it did not disappear till 
after the harvest of 1817 by the return 
to a natural diet; but a few indivi- 
duals continued to have the face, abdo- 
men, legs or feet bloated for some 
months afterwards. 

But, unfortunately, all did not es- 
cape so cheaply, for many of the less 
vigorous, or who used this bad food too 
long, or too exclusively, or who de- 
pended for their subsistence upon the 
precarious support of mendicity, fell 
victims, and were frequently found 
dead by the road side. My friend 
Guillaumod, having opened the bodies 
of six of taese unfortunate beings, 
found the stomach and _ intestines 
extremely contiacted, and containing 
only masticated vegetables and her- 
baceous feces; other individuals 
perished, not from hunger, but from a 
species of indigestion occasioned by the 
eating at the harvest too voraciously of 
barley bread. 

There were but few prevailing dis- 
eases this year, and very few patients. 

‘To confirm this grand but too me- 
lancholy fact, and to show how con- 
stant nature is, I shall add three ob- 
servations analogous to those I have 
already stated. 

- }.-The philosopher Heraclitus hav- 
ing, from misanthropy, retired into 
the mountains, and having there lived 
entirely on herbs, became dropsical 
and died. 

Y. In the year 586, under king 
Gontram, a famine similar to that of 





* Many of these poor creatures appeased 
their hunger with snails, of which they 
destroyed an incredible number in the 
mountainous parts; those who eat them to 
excess were effected (as observed by Guil- 
laumod,) with a kind of stupor and narco- 
ticism analogous to that which accom- 
panies slight poisoning by belladonna ; 
nevertheless, they suffered no eruption or 
cutaneous inflammation, similar to what has 
been many times observed to succeed the 
eating of mussels, &c. 

1817, 
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1817, desolated France. The sufferers 
having been reduced to live on roots of 
fern, grape seeds, catkins of hazel, but 
more particularly on corn cut green as 
for hay, and various other herbs, 
perished likewise dropsical. 

3. My honourable friend M. Agron, a 
very distinguished botanist, who has for 
a considerable time practised medicine 
with success in Guadaloupe, assures me 
that he has seeu there four thousand 
negroes perish in a famine, all dropsical, 
having supported life for some time by 
eating herbs. 

When, therefore, the results of ob- 
servation and experience are identical 
at all times, and under all climates, we 
may regard them as certain, and from 
so great a number of facts we may 
safely conclude that man is not herbi- 
vorous. GASPARD. 

March 1, 1822. 

—j>— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION of a@ TURKISH IMPE- 
RIAL ARMY of CONTINGENTS, re- 
quired from the VIZIRS, PASHAS, or 
other GOVERNORS of PROVINCES; 
written by an eye-witness. 
HE most accurate notion which 
can be formed of a Turkish impe- 
rial army of provincial contingent 
troops, (if troops they deserve to be 
called) must be obtained by comparing 
them with those bands of armed pil- 
grims, who, in days of yore, traversed 
Europe from various countries to St. 
Jago of Compostella, or our lady of the 
Pillar, in Saragossa, to the holy house 
of Loretto, &c. &. Regulating and 
animating their march by hymns and 
litanies, their devotions, uninterrupted 
excepting when some traveller was 
to be stript, some village to be plun- 
dered and burnt. But instead of long 
trains of peregrinators adorned with 
crosses and cockle-shells, the Ottoman 
army exhibits Mahometan monks in 
party-coloured caps and garments, 
mounted, as a mark of humility, on 
asses, marching at the head of tumul- 
tuary columns, flourishing the flags of 
the prophet and vociferating prayers 
and imprecations with all their might. 
Ma crconhgpar — the Delis, or select 
: our and plunder the 
country on every side. Then follow 
the Timariotes, or national cavalry 
mounted on horses or mules which 
they are bound to provide: but ra | 
indeed in any other way than at yu 
expense of the lawful owners. who fall 


in their route; furnis}; 
*3 furnished with pack- 
saddles, and ropes for stirrups, ' 
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Last advance the infantry, once the 
glory of an Ottoman army, but now 
held as the meanest body in their ser- 
vice. Armed with guns without bayo- 
nets, with enormous horse-pistols and 
massy daggers, they press forward in 
confused crowds, raising clouds of dust, 
as numerous flocks of sheep hurried on 
by the shepherds. Behind this infantry 
come the topgis, or artillery, their 
guns dragged along by buffaloes, or by 
Christian slaves equally under the 
lash. 

The rear of this strange association of 
barbarians of various countries, lan- 
guages and habits of life; some shout- 
ing and singing aloud, others firing off 
their pieces loaded with ball into the 
air; is closed by the commanders of 
different ranks, stperbly apparelled, 
and surrounded by multitudes of inso- 
lent attendants and servants ; liberally 
exercising their cudgels on all who do 
not keep a duly respectful distance 
from their haughty masters. Notwith- 
standing their brutality, yet it is under 
the protection of these attendants that 
the Greek suttlers and canteeners, the 
Jew furnishers of clothing, old or new, 
the gypsey blacksmiths, conjurors, and 
fortune-tellers, poultry-stealers, and 
when requisite,executioners,placethem- 
selves. 

No Turkish army ever takes the 
field without Jewish contractors and 
furnishers ; for they supply the Spahis 
and Timariotes with barley for their 
horses, and bread-corn for the men; 
unless the army be to remain for some 
time in one position; when the sur- 
rounding country, friend or foe, 18 
equally laid under contribution. 

When on a march, the army halt for 
the night, and the attendants are em- 
ployed to set up tents for the comman- 
ders; the dazars, or markets, are open 
in various parts of the camp. The 
scouring parties produce the sheep, &¢- 
they have stolen; the gipsies ope? 
their bags of poultry, often suffoca 
by the sulphur burnt under the trees 
or roosts to bring them down; the 
suttlers and coffee-men display their 
stores and stoves ; the Jews their scales 
for exchange of money; the soldiers 
sing to the sound of their lute; the 
seraskier or commander holds his court; 
the great men give and receive visits 
of ceremony :—but all this time 1° 
out-post, not even a sentinel is appoint: 
ed: every one lays him down to rest 
nnder the protection of that fatality ™ 


which the essence of Mussulmanist 
consists, 
For 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 

PORARY CRITICISM. 

No. XIX. 

Quarterly Review, No. di. 
H WAVING in our last notice of this 

journal endeavoured to expose 
the general principles, or rather the 
abuse of all principle, on which it is 
conducted, we shall enter on the exa- 
mination of the present Number with- 
out preface. 

The first article is headed © The Navy 
of England and of France,” and is a 
notice of M. Dupin’s work on the navy 
of Great Britain, a subject not deeply 
interesting at the present moment ; and 
the observations of the reviewer, which 
are rather turgidly delivered, are chiefly 
remarkable from the paradoxical man- 
ner they attempt to explain certain 
national prejudices ascribed ty M. Dupin 
—namely, his intercourse with the 
liberales. 

The second subject, “ Russian Church 
Architecture,” is curious, and traced to 
the example of the Byzantine Greeks, 
as exemplified in the temples of Con- 
stantinople, the style and material of 
the sacred edifices of Russia. To the 
Greeks, indeed, the Russians are largely 
indebted, net only for their ecclesiasti- 
calarchitecture, but their religion, their 
alphabet, and, according to the re- 
viewer, their * cleanliness,’’—thongh 
we had not heard the last had yet made 
inuch progress, either at Moscow or 
Petersburgh. The frequency of the 
bath, to which Russian * cleanliness” 
is attributed, is from the manner it is 
conducted, and the indiscriminate 
mingling of sexes and condition, one 
principal cause that the inhabitants of 
Russia are more filthy and iudelicate 
than those ef ether European-states. - 
The story of the conversion of the Grand 
Duke Vladimir is amusing, but we 
wonder at its insertion in the Quarterly ; 
for unbelievers are always ready to 
catch at such relations, and many of 
them, no doubt, will be apt to infer 
from this and similar histories, that the 
conversion of princes generally, from 
Coustantine and Clovis downward, has 
been more frequently the result of de- 
lusion or policy, than of the operation 
of the Spirit, or a rational enquiry into 
the grounds of their new persuasion. 

“ State of the Slave Trade”’ is a va- 
luable article, containing melancholy 
details of the revival of an infamous 
traffic, and the connivance of those 
powers that had concurred in the abo- 
lition, Sixty thousand Africans, are 
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stated by Sir George Collier, to have 
been forced from their country in the 
last twelve months, under the flags of 
Spain, Portugal, and France, chiefly 
the latter. It is creditable to the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly journals, that each 
about the same time volunteered an 
article in the exposure of this shame- 
less violation of public treaties. But, 
as a set-off against the merits of the 
latter, it oughi to be mentioned, that 
its zeal in the cause of humanity, is 
accompanied with a zeal, equally ar- 
dent, in the cause of tyranny ; and the 
“ free constitution of Spain,’’ as it is 
sneeringiy termed, and the * bundling, 
gouging, negro-driving, dram-drinking 
Americans,” as they are elegantly stig- 
matized, come in for an ample share of 
vituperation. Indeed the Spanish 
Cortes and the American Republic are 
the * foul fiends” of corruptionists, and 
they never can be held up to their af- 
frighted imaginations without eliciting 
a scream of horror. A word, however, 
may be said in behalf of both govern- 
ments. If the Cortes are unzble to put 
down the negro-trade, it is not because 
the principles of their revolution are 
inconsistent with its entire abolition, 
but becanse the colenial interest, which 
had grown up under the eld legitimate 
system, is too powerful to yield to the 
claims of justice. As to the Ameri- 
cans, they cannot be justly reproached 
with inertness ; they have gone farther 
in the work of abolition than any Ex- 
ropean state,even England; while we 
have declared slave-trading feleny, they 
have denounced it piracy, punishable 
with death. The other topic of re- 
proach—the domestic slavery of the 
Americans, proves little against the 
popular principles of their government, 
The reviewer, indeed, ought to have 
recollected, that it was not under re 
publican institutions this blot on trans- 
atlantic society originated, but under 
the monarchical institutions of Eng- 
land; and it is much to be feared the 
American slave-owner will continue 
his usurped dominion over the African, 
from the sane motives the borough- 
monger exercises the franchises of the 
people. The cases are similar in prin- 
ciple, and equally indefensible.* 





* Since writing this article, we have 
learnt the Cortes have made slave-trading 
a capital offence, punishable with ten years’ 
transportation. Such is the reply of this 
“ high-minded people,” as Mr. Wilberforce 
justly termed them, to the sneers of the 
reviewer on their “ free constitution.” 
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The fourth article, Copleston’s “ In- 
gquiru into the Doctrines of Predestina- 
tion.’ is an unsatisfactory attempt— 
and, indeed, all attempts on such sub- 


jects must be unsatisfactory—to recon- 


cile the Divine perfection with man’s 
actual condition. To human reason, at 
least, the fore-knowledge of God, and 
the free-will of man must always appear 
irreconcileable dogmas. And if man 
is not free, how can he be justly an ac- 
countable being? And again, if the 
Supreme Being be of infinite power as 
well as goodness—how reconcile them 
with the existence of evil, which at 
least shews a deficiency in attribute ? 
These are awful questions, which we 
presume not to decide, or even to dis- 
cuss; and it does not appear to us that 
either Dr. Copleston or his reviewer 
have dispelled the darkness with which 
they were previously obscured. 

In the nert article, * Hazlitt’s Table 
Talk,” the reviewer modestly informs 
us, that he ordinarily follows Apollo’s 
“ favourite amusement, the sacrifice of 
asses—Hone, Hunt, Hazlitt, and other 
* beasts.’’’ If such be his occupation, 
one cannot help thinking he might be 
better umpovel, and the “ asses” left 
to browse undisturbed, or at least to 
“ sacrifice *’ themselves, as they assur- 
edly would, did they belong to the long- 
eared genus he intimates. But we 
suspect he considers them a higher 
order of quadrupeds, and we have cer- 
tainly heard that one of the alliterative 
“tread” might have been “ Apollo's” 
colleague in the Quarterly, had not 
conscieutious scruples about its princi- 
ples deterred him from the engagement. 
To come, however, to the critique: 

* Mr. Hazlitt (says the reviewer) hav- 
ing already undergone the wholesome 
discipline of our castigation, without 
any apparent benefit, a repetition of it 
would be useless as far as regards him- 
self :° —so we think, but we cannot help 
demurring to the  wholesomeness”” 
of that discipline. which neither bene- 
fits the author nor convinces his read- 
ers. Indeed, the Quarterly lately has 
been sadly out in its “ castigation,” and 
instead of destroying its victims, has 
raised them higher in public estim: 


ation, 
and only exposed its own want of prin- 
ciple and literary justice. Mr. Hazlitt 


possesses too much tale 
down by vulgar abuse, 
writings more condensed 
based by affectation, (a sin as o: 
our opinion, as the 
ponents, and som 


nt to be put 
and were his 
and less de- 
lious, in 
hypocrisy of his op- 
ewhat the same in 





principle.) he would be generally read 
and admired. To be sure, a man ma 


not think it worth while to give up the 
“ career of his humour” for the sake of 
popularity, and if such be Mr. Hazlitt’s 
opinion, we may expect him going on 
publishing paradoxes and confessions 
without benefiting from our observa- 
lions. 

The sixth article, though set out, 
* Novels, by the Author of Waverley,” 
is duller than any sermon we remem- 
ber; and, indeed, what could be expect- 
ed about the “ divine Rebecea,” and 
the ** blossom of the Border,” from a 
reviewer who tells us he is now * grey- 
headed,” and never “ were in love?” 
Mr. Jefirey does these things better; 
he always dishes them up in honey or 
gall, in either case providing exquisite 
entertainment. 

“ Godwin and Malthus on Popula- 
tion,’ is the title of the nert subject. 
Naturalists were long divided on the 
viviparous and oviparons mode of ge- 
neration, till, pushing their enquiries 
aborigine, they discovered the two pro- 
cesses were the same; and we begin 
to suspect a similar fate attends the 
disputes on the arithmetic and geome- 
tric increase of food and population. 
Already we observe the Malthusians 
begin to qualify their first proposition, 
and we are told by the reviewer, (who 
concurs in Mr. Malthus’s doctrines,) 
“ that the term geometrical ratio, could 
never have been intended to be em- 
ployed in its rigidly mathematical 
sense.” Now we are quite sure Mr. 
Malthus meant the term to be so “ em- 
ployed,” and that he meant us to un- 
derstand that mankind multiply at the 
appalling rate of 1, 2, 4, 8, while food 
increases only at the rate of 1, 2, 3,4 
But though we are sure this was his 
original meaning, we are equally ceriain 
he was entirely mistaken, and that no 
such frightful disproportion exists be- 
tween the increase of food and consum- 
ers, and that the law which regulates 
the augmentation of both is the same. 
If you sow a grain of corn it produces 
perhaps twenty grains; each of which 
being sown produces twenty more; 8° 
that corn multiplies in a geometric se 
ries, the first sum being one, and the 
ratio of the series twenty. Jn like man- 
ner if you put a couple together, male 
and female, they multiply geometr!- 
cally, the first couple producing proba- 
bly six, each of which being paired off, 
producing six more. So that the same 
jaw which regulates the supply of food, 
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regulates the multiplication of man- 
kind, Bat, mi the reviewer, there is a 
“ natural tendency” to increase in one 
case, and none in the other. We say 
no. Put a seed in the ground, it has a 
natural tendency to grow ; putacouple 
together, they have natural tendency to 
multiply, but the “ natural tendency” 
isthe same in both. We could say 
much more on this subject, but we 
must content ourselves at present, with 
showing the fallacy of tle geometric 
ratio applied ondy to population. What 
the reviewer observes on the propriety 
of providing the means of subsistenée 
before an increase of consumers is 
thought of, is very good, and well wor- 
thy attention, both from individuals 
and legislators. 

In the eighth article, “ Prometheus 
Unbound,” bating the usual declamatioa 
on the immoral, impious, and unsocial 
tendency of Mr. Shelley’s writings— 
there are many things, we think, from 
which this singular genius might bene- 
fit in the exercise of his powers ; espe- 
cially in what is observed on his want 
of taste—the substitution of unmeaning 
verbiage for sublimity—absurdity for 
originality—incoherent rr for 
richness of imagination—and the in- 
correctness and irregularity of his ver- 
sification. 

Our old friend, the Laureate, turns 
up next, with an odd rambling kind of 
article about “Astrology and Alchemy,” 
aud Francis Moore’s “ Loyal Almanac.” 
We really wonder what the Doctor 
will turn to at last: does he consider a 
belief in divination, fortune-telling, and 
witchcraft necessary to the complete 
re-establishment of “ social order ?*’ 
The following is a sample of the stuff 
he has raked out of old Nixon’s and 
Mother Shipton’s Prophecies : 


When the bear is muzzled and cannot byte, 

And the hors is fettered and cannot stryke, 

And the swanne is sicke and cannot 
swymme, 

Then shall the sploy-foot England winne ! 


A more trumpery article was never 
raked together. It consists of extracts 
from Lilly’s Life, Sibley’s Astrology, 
Butler’s Defence, and Scott’s Witch- 
craft, made in profound ignorance of 
the subject, and without the slightest 
“iscrimination between the vulgar and 
the recondite. 

The tenth article, “ Route from Tri- 
poli to Egypt,” by Signor Della Bella, 
in 1817, is good, as notices of voyages 
and travels in the Quarterly generally 
are; and the reviewer justly complains 
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of the Signor’s want of ability or indus- 
try, to avail himself of the opportuni- 
ties which presented in the course of 
his journey to settle disputed points on 
subjects of ancient history and natural 
curiosity. 

The eleventh article, Morellet’s ** Me- 
moirs of the French Revolution,” is ofa 
different character, and in the worst 
style of the Quarterly, full of misrepre- 
seutation, absurd reasoning, and vulgar 
abuse of the men who adorned the 
“ latter period of thereign”’ of LouisX V. 
and to whom Europe, in spite of their 
errors, is indebted for so much valua- 
ble information on the true interests of 
society. The object of the reviewer, 
in the usual stupid way, is to associate 
the writings of the “ philosophers” with 
the crimes of the revolution ; whereas 
it is pretty well ascertained, from the 
recent publications of Grimm, Deffand, 
and Marmontel, that the two had little 
or any connexion. That the Encyclo- 
pedists wished to abate the abuses of 
superstition and political oppression, 
may be granted; but their principles 
had as little to do with democratic tur- 
bulence, as the true precepts of chris- 
tianity with war mo intolerance. It 
is indeed a solecism in reasoning, to 
connect the pursuits of literature and 
science (and such were the engagements 
of the French literati) with deep-laid 
schemes of violence and disorder, and 
we should much sooner infer the oppo- 
site extreme of servility and indiffer- 
ence. What Madame de Staél remark- 
ed on Voltaire may, we think, be ap- 
plied to his contemporaries : they wish- 
ed society to be enlightened riiher 
than changed, and doubtless felt too 
great interest in the artificial distinc- 
tions time had established, to wish has- 
tily their overthrow. 

_ The twelfth and last article, is 
Dalzel’s “ Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks 3 a posthumous work, which, 
from a slight glance at a few chapters, 
we concur, had better not seen tho 
light, affording another instance to that 
we lately noticed in the friends of Mad. 
de Sta#l, of mistaken friendship ob- 
truding on the public what the writers 
never intended for publication, and 
which detracts from their previous re- 
putation. The subject, however, poor 
as it is, affords a pretext for a tedious 
disquisition on the ** Ancient Greeks ;”’ 
in which the writer is pleased to remark 
that his former lucubrations had had 
an unfavourable effect on ourselves, a 


point about which he is totally misin- 
formed. 
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formed, and, we can assure him, that 
their only effect was to cause a little 
extra consumption of snuff; anil fur- 
ther, that any thing he may say in fu- 
ture on the same subject, however 
«dull and drear” it may be, will not 
have the slightest tendency to abridge 
the span of our existence. Indeed, in 
the present instance, we partly agree, 
though our conclusions are derived fi rom 
different premises. He seems inclined 
to pull down the “ ancients’’ because 
they were republicans; whereas we 
really doubt their moral and intellec- 
tual superiority. He endeavours to 
show, from the pleadings of Iszeus and 
others, that, notwithstanding the po- 
pular forms of their institutions, the 
Greeks were no better than ourselves ; 
—that they were a deluded people— 
that their writers and publie speakers 
were many of them like our own, pro- 
fligate and unprincipled—and that there 
was similar bribery and corruption in 
the administration of their affairs :— 
Ergo—the Grecks were a despicable 
people ; ergo—England is only a despi- 
cable country. A singular conclusion, 
we admit, from one whose business it 
is ex officio to laud whatever is in this 
country, and who of course ought not 
to have adduced it as a proof of the de- 
basement of a people, that they suffered 
under evils similar to those by which 
we are degraded. Leaving the re- 
viewer fo scramble out of the dilemma 
in Which he is placed by his mode of 
reasoning, we shall just observe, that 
it has always appeared to us the merits 
of the ancients were greatly over-rated, 
for which, we think, two reasons may 
he assigned. First, the system of edu- 
cation m our great seminaries of in- 
struction, in which it is usual to attach 
an undue importance to every thing 
handed down in Latin or Greek, Se- 
condly, the ancients derive some advan- 
tage, we think, from being contrasted 
with an antecedent period of society, 
when the mederns had not attained 
the present intellectual eminence. In 
this respect they share the geod fortune 
of the Chinese, who, we all remem- 
ber. were rated much higher some fif- 
teen years ago, solely because 
merits were taken en the cred 
lations, 


their 
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inferior to the moderns. First, in the 
exclusion of women from society ; se- 
condly, in the prevalence of domestic 
slavery ; thirdly, in their want of written 
laws, anda more perfect administration 
of justice ; and, /astly, in their ignorance 
of the representative form of govern- 
ment. With such defects in their do. 
mestic and public economy, they can- 
not be supposed to have attained a high 
degree of. refinement, nor exhibited 
very perfect models of social organiza. 
tion. 
. —— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N answer to a correspondent in your 
Magazine for January, relating to 
the stopping up footpaths, for the in- 
formation of him and the public, | 
refer him to the act for that special 
purpose, which may be purchased at 
the King’s Printers, George Eyre and 
Andrew Strahan, London, for Is. viz. 


Cap. 68. An Act to amend an Act of the 
13 of George III. for the amendment and 
Preservation of the Public Highways, in 
so far as the same relates to notice ef Ap- 
peal against turning or diverting a Public 
Highway ; and toextend the Provisions of 
the same Act to the stopping up of unne- 
cessary Roads. (June, 1815.) 


This act is concise, but possesses 
sufficient powers for public improve- 
ments, and at the same time to protect 
individuals from being aggrieved. 
Whether done by trusiees or surveyors, 
it must be done by order of two Justices 
of the peace: such notices to be insert- 
ed in the newspapers of the county, 
and aflixed to the door of the church 
or chapel of the parish wherein the 
said feot-paths or highways are situ- 
ated, aud the order returned to the 
clerk of the peace and confirmed and 
enrolled at quarter sessions. 

Persons injured by any such orders 
or proceedings, may appeal to justices 
at quarter sessions, upon giving notice 
thercof in writing. ; , 

If no appeal be made, or if suca 
order be confirmed, the old ways may 
be stopped, and procecdirgs shall be 
conclusive, and new highways shall 
afterwards continue public highways, 
&c. Justices on stopping up unnecess 
sary foot-paths or highways, may sell 
the same, and appropriate the sums 
arising therefrom, for the improvements 
of the road. 

Foot-paths and highways are also 
altered and diverted by Act of Parlia- 
ment for enclosures, and notice ates 
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by the commissioners appointed by 
these acts. 

It will be observed by these legal 
provisions, nothing in this case can be 
done clandestinely, and the trouble 
and expence of appeal is not great: the 

arty aggrieved, on giving notice, may 
attend the sessions, give a counsel a 
guinea, shew his case, backed by suffi- 
cient evidence, and if it is reasonable 
no sessions will oppose it. I collect 
this from experience, because I never 
knew in the several altercations of this 
sort, but that the new paths or high- 
ways were nearer or more commodious, 
or it would not be carried. Your cor- 
respondent's fear that paths may he 
stopped privately, may arise from his 
want of knowing that there are many 
aths leading only to private dwellings, 
which the public, by sufferance, may 
have a long time used as to think them 
public; those paths only that lead 
from town to town, or village to village, 
or what in the country are termed 
church paths, can be deemed cogni- 
zable as public paths. Pro Bono. 

Herts. Jan. 20, 1822. 

—f>—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

LATELY received a letter from my 

respected relative Harry Toulmin, 
Esq. (who has for many years resided 
in the Alabama State, North America, ) 
in which he gives a curious anecdote 
illustrative of the language of the Choc- 
taw Indians, and a vocadulary of about 
eighty of their words. I transcribe 
the whole of this part of his communi- 
cation, which I think will be interest- 
ing to many of your readers. Mr. 
Toulmin appears to have paid great 
aitention to the subject of the language, 
manners, and origin of his Indian 
neighbours, and I think complete reli- 
ance may be placed on any fact which 
he details, as his letters ever bear the 
marks of diligent research, sound judg- 
ment,and a constant endeavour to as- 
certain the truth of every proposition. 

W. HAWKES SMITH. 
Birmingham, Feb. 10, 1822. 
MR. TOULMIN’S LETTER. 

I enclose a specimen of the language 
of my neighbours, the Choctaw and 
Chicasaw Indiens.. They are distinct 
tribes, but, no doubt, of a common ori- 
fin. Their dialects are somewhat dif- 
ferent, but not more so, I think, than 
those of adjacent English couaties. I 
am well acquainted with them, and 


eften have them living on my land. 
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They kill deer on it, and catch fish in 
the waters by which it is bounded, and 
I prefer paying them to hunting and 
fishing myself, or encouraging any of 
my family to do it, for [have generally 
found that great sportsmen are great 
in nothing else. 

_I made out this list in the Choctaw 
nation, abuut nine years ago, and the 
occasion was this: Thad, a short time 
before, received a letter from Judge 
Tunes, of Frankfort, in Kentucky, in- 
forming me, that in the year 1784, as 
some Southern Indians were passing 
through Lexington, to join the Ameri- 
can army north of Ohiv,an African ne- 
gro was driving a waggon through the 
streets of Lexington, when, seeing some 
Indians, and hearing them converse, he 
suddenly stopped his waggon, and ask- 
ed his master’s permission, (whu was 
riding near him,) to go and speak to 
the Indians. They were probably the 
first he had seen in America; they con- 
versed together with apparent ease, to 
the astonishment of Mr. Parker, his 
master. He enquired of the negro how 
he could converse with the Indians ? 
who told his master that he was a na- 
tive of the town of Goldean, in Africa ; 
that while he was a boy, the negroes 
brought in some prisoners, and detain- 
ed them there a long time, in conse- 
quence of which he learnt their lan- 
guage. He said that they were people 
of the same colour, with the same kind 
of long black hair, and spoke the same 
language with the Indians then present. 

For the purpose of examining more 
minutely into this affair, being on a 
journey into Kentucky, I made a list 
of the words inclosed, with the assist- 
ance of an intelligent half-breed. There 
is, however, great difficulty in catching 


-the-sound of the words so distinctly as 


to beable to spell them with accuracy. 
No two persons perhaps would spell 
them alike. On reaching Kentucky, I 
found to my mortification that the ne- 
gro was deal; Mr. Parker, however, 
confirmed the above account, and a 
neighbour of his, Preston Brown, Esq. 
informed me that there were other 
African negroes in the neighbourhood, 
who, though not previously acquainted 
with our Indians, could converse with 
them in their own language. 

These facts open an interesting field 
of enquiry, and seem to lead to a de- 
termination of the long agitated ques- 
tion, from what quarter of the world 
did the aborigines of America originally 


come? I suspect that they may ™ 
ie 
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lied (o some of the tribes of wandering 
Arabs. Their habits are very similar, 
and those acquainted with the language 
of these tribes, might, from the meagre 
specimens I have given of the Choctaw 
largnage, be able to determine whether 
there be such a similarity as would jus- 
tify a suspicion that they were of one 
origin. 1 have seen no specimens of 
language of the modern Arabs which 
would enable me to pursue the enquiry, 
but many, no doubt, have in Eng- 
land, 

I would also remark, as to the ap- 
pearance of the Chocktaw, he is ef mid- 
dle stature, though sometimes tall; 
probably the most prevaiiing height is 
about five feet ten inches; his face is 
rather broad, and his cheek-bones high. 
The women have round faces, and are 
often pretty. Both men and women 
have very small feet and hands ; there 
is considerab'e vivacity, approaching to 
wildness, in the eye, of an Indian, and 


Vocabulary of Words in the Choctaw Language. 


[April 1, 
it has been observed that it is seldom 
at rest. 

When travelling, they never sleep in 
ahouse; they make shelters with the 
bark of trees five or six feet in diameter 
which shelter or camp they call albeena, 
They sleep with their feet to the 
fire, but sometimes turn their naked 
backs to it. Every family has a dis- 
tinct fire or camp. They talk but 
little; are civil, but revengeful. I al- 
ways treat them well, aud they always 
treat me well. Lf I buy venison or 
turkeys from them, it is very common 
with my family, to give them meat 
and bread, or milk, besides the price of 
the article, and they sometimes make 
presents to us. They come into our 
house and go out of it when they please, 
every thing being open and exposed to 
them, but they never touch a single ar- 


ticle. 


Those, however, who injure 


them, may look for injury in return, 
IiARRY TOULMIN, 
Vocabulary of Words in the Language of the Choctaw Indians. 
































English. Choctaw. || English. Choctaw. || English. | Choctaw. 
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Ground Yockne | To taste Cupalee 5 abe fel uae Taek, com- 
Trees Itta \\To feel Pushwilee " a an} monly pro- 
Grass Ushsbuch To walk Neuwah a) nounced Tiek 
Corn Tanunche To sit Benelee Day Nittuck 
A man Nockne To lie down = |Itolah Night Ninnuck 
Horses Subbeh Yes Yough Meat Nippe 
Cattle Wanka No Kay-yough Bread Pushke 
Hands Ibbuck A woman Ouyeah Honse Chuckeh 
Head Nush cubboh ||None Ekshow ‘Camp Albeena 
Feet yea All gone Tawhaw iThe sky Shutick 
Sun Hashe — Milk Pishookehee | Cloud Oushoneteh 
Moon Hashe ninna- |i want Subbunnah — |/Rain Oumbeh 
Stars Fi k aiah God Abaubinale | Clean Musheleh 
Fi ' ttchik Friend Tebaupashe || Frost Outonetel 
Wat Lenock I Ano A light Palah 
A = Oakah Thou Ishno ‘War Tenup 
Good = ed You Atishno A warrior Tushkeh 
Bad : — |He Kaukano A knife Bushpo 
Black bu * We Pishno A fork Chufouk 
Whit "oul | They Yebmau ‘A cup Eshtesko 
Red : aoe a Utcha To eat Impah 

it , Rowe Henah Let us Killeah 
i “ere _— [Father Uneah | Come ie Minté 

Short Uskalolee Ison seg a | — chief med 

To see Pisah OM t] a | Salutation on Eshonyacko 
To hear Ocklo }| osner Uskcah j|_ meeting 

To smell Umer: | Daughter Sussue-tack jTam going  [Alliskay 

s mewah \| Wile | Tutlackche t | 
— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Macazi 
i of the Monthly Magazine. 


~ ay cme eine adopted 
- By the laureat in his Jas 

entitled “the Vision of Foal age 
has naturally excited considerable sur- 
“aang and although, on the whole he 
tas certainly not ill succeeded in his 
difficult attempt, it is to be hoped that 


this new style of poetry will not expe 
rience a very general reception. _Not- 
withstanding the alledged dearth of 
novelty in the present day, especially 
in the department of literature, the 
taste of the age will surely oppose the 
introduction of so strange and objec- 
tionable a species of innovation. The 
following lines from Bishop Hall’s Sa- 


tires 
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tires appear peculiarly applicable to the 
author of this singular production. 
« Another scorns the home-spun thread of 
rhymes, 
Match’d with the lofty feet of elder times: 
Give him the number’d verse that Virgil 
sung, 
And Virgil’s self shall speak the English 
tongue ; 
Manhood and garboiles shall ie chant with 
chaunged feet, 
Aud headstrong dactyls making music 
meet! 
The nimble dactyls striving to outgo 
The drawling spondees, pacing it below ! 
The ling’ring spondees, labouring to delay 
The breathless dactyls with a sudden stay. 
Whoever sawa colt, wanton and wild, 
Yok’d with a slow foot ox on fallow field, 
Can right areed how handsomely besets 
Dull spondees with the English dact ylets. 
Fie on the forged mint that did create 
New coin of words never articulate !’’* 
These lines, observes a commentator 
on the foregoing passage, allude to an 
absurd fashion, which was prevalent in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, of pub- 
lishing what were called English verses 
composed according to Latin rules. 
There seems no reason to alter the opi- 
nion entertained of this practice, at an 
era of our national literature far less 
improved and polished than the pre- 
sent. N. 
iE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
EXCURSION through NORTH WALES 
in 1819, 
(Concluded from our last.) 
T will be long ere we forget the pros- 
pect which opened before us as we 
stopped to look at the lake. The gran- 
deur and beauty of the surrounding 
scenery seen, too, soadvantageously by 
the beams of a bright moon—the dif- 
ferent forms of the shore, the lake be- 
ing in some parts edged with steep 
rocks, in others with woods~ rising 
smoothly from the water, the cottages 
scatterel along its banks, and the green 
woods waving in the moon-light, com- 
pleted a scene we have seldom seen ex- 
celled, and which we quitted with no 
little reluctance. But the “ “waning 
night was growing old,” the night-air 
Was chill and comfortless, and we had 
been riding over fifteen miles of road 
not very smooth. Resuming our jour- 
re¥> therefore, we quickly reached Ba- 
a, where a comfortable supper and bed 
at the Bull, a most respectabie cabaret, 
a ho unworthy conclusion to an 
ening so delightfully spent. 





* Book J. Sat. Vi. Edition of 1507. 


Excursion through North Wales 


' 
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Bala* is a very neat town, about the 
same size as Dolgelley, and containing 
nearly the same number of inhabitants, 
It is supposed, and not unreasonably, 
to have been built by the Romans, as 
it is of a very regular form, the streets 
falling into the principal square (which 
is very spacious) at right angles. It 
carries on a considerable trade in wool 
and yarn stockings, the women of the 
lower orders in and near the place be- 
ing everlasting knitters, and may be 
seen in the lanes and walks about the 
town “ visibly employed”? with their 
needles. It is, moreover, the residence 
of several genteel families, and the 
spring assizes are holden here: it has 
not, however, attained such importance 
as Dolgelley, which is considered the 
capital of the county. With regard to 
i!s history, we are informed that it was 
once dependent on Harlech Castle, and 
that Einion de Standon, constable of 
that castle in the reign of Edward II. 
was appointed governor of Bala by that 
monarch: and that a few years after- 
wards Edward I11. rewarded General 
Walter de Mauney with the fee farm of 
Bala, creating him, at the same time, 
Sheriff of Merionethshire for life. At 
the south end of the town there is a 
large artificial mount, called Tommen 
y Bala, which is supposed to have been 
the keep of a fortress, and placed here 
with a castalet on its summit, by the 
Romans, as a guard upon the moun- 
taineers, and for the purpose of secur- 
ing the pass leading in this direction 
towards the sea. Opposite this barrow 
or tumulus, on the west side of the 
town stood another not so high as 
Tommen y Bala, but of greater extent. 
There is now a road formed through its 
centre, but vestiges of it are still ex- 
tremely apparent. There are several 
other tumuli near the town, but the two 
we have mentioned are the most con- 
siderable. May not the existence of 
these barrows tend to prove the Romish 
origin of the place,—or, at all events, 
that it was once in the possession of the 
Romans ? 

We returned to Dolgelley on the fol- 
lowing morning, and in three days af- 
terwards, having visited all the most 
remarkable places in Merionethshire, 
bade adieu to the wild mountains of the 
principality,—but not} with that ready 
gladness which the prospect of a speedy 





* Bala takes its name from its vicinity 
to a place where a river discharges itself 
into a lake. Balloch in the Erse language 
signifies the same. : 
mecting 
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meeting with our best and dearest 
friends ought, perhaps, to have in- 
spired, During our brief sojournmg in 
Wales the pure and elevated pleasure 
inseparably attached to the contempla- 
tion of all that is sublime and beautiful 
in nature had been gratitied far beyond 
what we had anticipated, or even 
hoped for. Beautiful lakes, like sheets 
ofliquid silver.lovely glens,and majestic 
mountains with their cloud capt sum- 
mits, valleys “ teeming with wild fer- 
tility,” roaring cataracts, thundering 
in the solitudes, with wild woods, and 
broad deep rivers, ave all to be found 
at the western extremity of our island ; 
:nd the genuine and hearty admirer of 
nature will revel in ecstasy amid the 
sublime scenery of Merionethshire. 
The man whose mind is imbued with 
sensibility will also experience abun- 
dant gratification from the inspection of 
the ruins of the proud buildings, once 
inhabited by men renowned in history 
for their ambition, their heroism, their 
pride, or their piety. 
The embattled towers, and castles, once 
the strength ' 
Of this rude country ; all by force of time 
Cast down from their foundations, and 
o’ergrown 
With thriftless weeds ; the mansions now of 
beasts, 
And solitary birds that shun mankind. 
Nor will the simple, but engaging 
manners of the natives fail to impress 
him with a favourable opinion of their 
secluded and contented condition. For 
our own parts, if was with no litle re- 
gret that we quitted a country so in- 
teresting and beautival; and should we 
hereafter find time for another summer 
excursion, we shail beud our steps to- 
wards Caernarvonshire in preference to 
a“ foreign shore.” 
— 


JOHN BUNYAN3 DR, T, BARLOW, Bi- 
shop of Lincolns; ZOAR-STREET 
MEDTING-HOUSE, and the celebrated 
THOMAS BRADBURY, Sc. 


To 4 Editor o ifthe Monthly M agazine, 
Stik. 
i 4 AVING observed the con 
errors under the 

dotes of JOHN BuNYAN, and his Meet- 
ing-house in Zoar-street,”’ with the 
signature of W. H. Reid, in your Ma- 
gazine for December: jt js expected 
those persons who prefer truth to error 
will derive both interest and informa. 
tion by perusing this attempt to rectify 
the latter and display the former, 

The substance of Mr. Reid's commu. 


geries of 
title of ** Anec. 





nication had been anticipated in the 
Christian Observer for September. 
headed * A Visit to Bunyan’s Meetine. 
house,” and subscribed “ An Qi] 
Friend with a New Face.” 

Your correspondent says, that from 
Bunyan’s life, prefixed to Heptinstall’s 
edition of the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” it 
appears that this celebrate! personage 
preached at a meeting-house in Zoar. 
street, Gravel-lane, near Bank-side: 
and in Manning and Bray’s History of 
Surrey, it appears that Dr. Barlow, 
bishop of Lincoln, provided this meet. 
ing-house for Bunyau to preach in; an 
instance of liberality *“ in a bishop” 
which Mr. Reid, taking the matter as 
he found it, warmly applauds. The 
notions quoted by Mr. Reid, will not, 
however, bear the test of correct exa- 
mination. 

Bunyan never “ set/led in London ;” 
this is clear to almost every person who 
is but commonly read in his history. 
In the * relation’? of Charles Doe, at 
the end of a folio volume, printed in 
1692, and entitled the Works of Mr. 
John Bunyan, he states him as preach- 
ing **one Lord’s-day at London, at a 
Town’s end meeting-house.”” The same 
year was printed in 12mo, an account 
of the Life and Actions of Mr. Bunyan, 
from his cradle to his grave. The 
writer says, Bunyan “ preached several 
times about London, and particuiarly 
in the parish in Southwark, where he 
had an audience of about five hundred 
people.”? Besides these two, there 1s 
another contemporary and friend, whose 
tract is entitled, the’ “ Life and Death 
of Mr. John Bunyan.” This last was 
reprinted in 1817, by the Rev, J. Ivi- 
mey, but without the original date. 
From it we learn, that © it was his 
constant practice, when he had his li- 
berty, to come up once a year to Lon- 
don, and to preach in several places 
there; but more particularly in South- 
wark, near the Faulcon.” 

These extracts from the earliest 
known records, prove that it is only by 
inference Zoar-street meeting-house !s 
said to have been Bunyan’s. Wel? 
precise information extant, it could 
scarcely have been overlooked by Mr. 
Wilson while compiling his voluminous 
rnd useful History of Dissenting 
Churches in Londen. That gentleman 
takes no notice of any connexion @® 
above stated, but treating of Duke- 
street Parl:, Southwark, says, * This 
meeting-house belonged to a very aB- 
cient society of general baptists. he 
former 






former meeting-house, which was an 
ancient building, 7s said to have been 
the place where the celebrated John 
Bunyan most usually preached when in 
London.” To this place, then, should 
Mr. Reid, and the * gentleman” he 
alludes to, but who is no other than 
«“ an old friend with a new face,’ turn 
for their antiquarian gratification. It 
will be observed that Duke-street is in 
the Park, which, as there are five 
parishes in Southwark, would seem to 
be the true reading of what is styled 
“ the parish in Southwark,” in one of 
the preceding extracts. 

The site of the meeting-house in 
Duke-street, with that of Zoar-street 
and others, is marked in a plan accom- 
panying a pamphlet published in 1820, 
entitled au Historical Research con- 
eerning the most ancient congregational 
church in England, &c. by the writer 
of these strictures. 

Thongh the facts of the first mecting- 
house in Duke-street having been an 
ancient building, and the original so- 
ciety Jdaptists, with Mr. Wilson's re- 
mark, may all be considered decisive, 
Mr. Reid and the gentleman are in- 
formed that the carcase of Zoar-street 
meeting-house was erected in Septem- 
ber, 1687, according to an agreement 
for that purpose; and that it is, with 
the original lease, which is dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1687, that is, 1687-8, now in 
the custody of Mr. Thomas Gibson, 
45, High-street, Borough. And _ it 
shonld not be forgotten, that conventi- 
cles and meeting-houses, were formerly 
portions of dweiling-houses, and some- 
times out-houses, warehouses, &c. and 
disgusting as it may sound in a “ velvet 
cushion” episeopalian’s ears—barns. 
With these tacts, then, let the previous 
circumstances be combined, and DOE’s 
Information that Bunyan “ died at his 
very loving friend’s, Mr. Strudwick’s, 
a grocer at Holborn-bridge, London, 
on August 31, 1688.”? 

Hence there is no evidence that 
Zoar-street was the place Dr. Barlow 
has had the honour attributed to him 
of providing for Bunyan, The result 
of an investigation into that bishop’s 
conduct will presently appear. In the 
mean time a smile will be excused in 
Consequence of the antiquarian excite- 
ments of Mr. Reid and the “ gentle- 
man,” who practising the scrutinizing 
observation of an enamoured virtuoso, 
With a propensity peculiar to an anti- 
quary of the true tact, carried away_a 
portion of the relies. ) 
Monruiy Mac. No. 366. 
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_ The “old friend with a new face” 
informs us, that “ John Bunyan edified 
and delighted an audience which some- 
times included in its number no less a 
man than the great Dr. OWEN.” The 
notice of so distinguished a name, will 
justify an endeavour to “ render ho- 
nour to whom honour is due,” after re- 
marking that Whitefield, in his preface 
to Bunyan’s works, has gratefully re- 
corded his opinion of this liberal and 
consistent conduct of the learned doc- 
tor, “ when by reason of his being un- 
skilled in the learned languages, and a 
few differences in lesser matters, Bun- 
yan was more lightly esteemed by some 
of less cathanell sentiments.” 

Mr. Reid informs us, that the BIsHoP 
of LINCOLN provided Zoar-street 
meeting-house for Bunyan to preach 
in, and he adds, it is “a circumstance 
which derives no small confirmation 
from the well authenticated historical 
fact of the same prelate having, before 
that period, interposed for the de!ivery 
of Bunyan from Bedford gaol, where 
he was imprisoned twelve years. “ This 
liberal and catholic spirit in a bishop,” 
continues Mr. Reid, “ is truly admir- 
able.” So much merit only as Dr. 
Barlow is entitled to, let him retain. 
It will assist the reader in his estimate 
of what follows, to be informed that 
the bishop had no preferment in the 
diocese of Lincoln, according to Willis’s 
cathedrals of England and Wales, pre- 
vious to his being invested with the 
crosier. 

The bishop’s conduct and character 
are now before the reader. It is evi- 
dent that there was no personal regard 
towards Bunyan. The favour, if such 
there were, was yielded in consequence 


-of Barlow’s obligation and promise to 


Owen, and to Owen only, and even to 
him not without chicanery. Bunyan, 
therefore, was under no obligation to 
Barlow on that score. And as Zoar- 
street meeting-house was built in 1687, 
so little subsequent to Barlow’s anti- 
tolerating letter in 1684, nothing but 
indubitable evidence will fix his claim 
to a “ liberal and catholic spirit.” 

For what remains to be considered, 
Mr. Reid alone is accountable, and it 
would have been well if he had had 
more regard for his signature than by 
appending it to the particulars he has 
given in continuation of “an old 
friend's” account of Zoar-street. Why, 
when a number of ministers are known 
to have been conneeted with that place, 


did Mr. Reid instance two names ; one 
2D not 
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not at all connected with it; and the 
other. if ever such a person had been, 
still not connected with any fair object 
Mr. Reid might propose to himself. 

He savs, * about the year 1766, the 
ounce celebrated THOMAS BRADBURY, 
was the pastor of a congregation tliat 
occupied this meeting. From some 
unscemly traits in the conduct of this 
gentleman towards a young man, who 
was his constant companion, he was 
accused of indulging some disgraceful 
propensities, but though not legally 
convicted, he was frequently molested 
by the populace whilst preaching at 
ihis place, &c.”’ 

Happily for the character and repu- 
tation of this once celebrated” divine, 
ii can be aflirmed that he never was 
pastor at Zoar-street, and Mr. Wilson 
will inform Mr. Reid that Mr. Brad- 
bury was pastor successively of dissent- 
ing churches in Fetter-lane and New- 
court, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
from the year 1707, to his death, Sept. 
the 9th, 1759, in the eighty-second 
year of hisage! Perhaps Mr. Reid will 
have the goodness to inform us, how a 
man who died in 1759, in his EIGuTy- 
SECOND year, could be guilty of what 
he has imputed to him in the year 
1766 2 

The following particulars, respecting 
Mr. Bradbury, may be depended on. 
They are chiefly taken from Wilson, 
passim. 

From the earliest part of his con- 
nexion with Fetter-lane, Mr. Bradbury 
stood forth the zealous champion of 
our civil and religious liberties; for 
which he incurred the implacable ha- 
tred of the tories, who devised various 
methods of injuring him, both in his 
reputation and person. The rough- 
ness with which he handled the Jaco- 
bites excited their malice, and they 
singled him out as one of the principal 
objects of resentment. March 1, 
1709-10, Sacheverell’s high church 
mob burnt his meeting-house, and 
threatened his persou. In the trvine 
period of the occasional co ‘and 


nforinity and 
the schism bills, like a bold patriot he 


risked every thing dear to him in u )= 
holding the liberties of his smeas 
For this, he tells us, in the preface io 
the sermons he published in 1726, he 
was ‘* dainpooned in pamphlets, belied 
in newspapers, threatened by great men 
and mobbed by those of a baser sort.” 

His distinguished courage, zeal and 
activity, in the noble can: 
him a | 


> i ause, rendered 
erpetual thorn in the sides of 





the ministry, who left no engiue unem.- 
ployed to silence or ruin him. Their 
first expedient was an attempt on his 
integrity by the offer of considerable 
preferment if he would conform ; and 
Queen Anne is said to have employed 
her secretary, Harley, to tender him a 
bishopric, buat he remained inflexible, 
Phe jacobites finding him so, actuall 

took measures for his assassination, 
Phe gloomy state of public afairs, 
through the intrigues in favour of the 
Pretender, excited in all protestants 
distressing apprehensious for the safety 
of the nation; when to their unspeak- 
able joy, the storm suddenly ceased by 
the death of the queen, Sunday, Au- 
gust 1, 1714. 

That very morning while Mr. Brad- 
bury, who resided in Charter-house 
Square, was walking in Smithfield, 
pensively, his friend, Bishop Burnet, 
who resided in the same neighbour- 
hood, passing in his carriage and ob- 
serving him, called to Bradbury by 
name, and taking him into his carriage 
and continuing a drive round the place, 
inquired the cause of Bradbury's great 
thoughtfuiness. He replied, I am 
thinking whether I shall have the con- 
stancy and resolution of that noble 
company of martyrs whose ashes are 
deposited here, for I most assuredly 
expect to see similar times of violence 
and persecution; and that J shall be 
called to suffer in a like cause. The 
bishop, equally zealous in the protes- 
tant cause, told him, he was under the 
impulse of the same sentiment, and 
added, that the queen was very ill, her 
physicians in despair, and that he was 
going to court to inform himself of the 
exact particulars. He quieted Mr. 
Bradbury’s fears by assuring him that 
he would dispatch a messenger to him 
with the earliest intelligence of the 
queen's death, and if he should happen 
to be in the pulpit, the messenger 
should be instructed to drep a hand- 
kerchief from the gallery as a token of 
the event. It did happen so, and his 
brother, Mr. John Bradbury (Wilson 
says) made the signal. He suppressed 
his intense feelings during the sermon, 
but in his last prayer returned thanks 
to God for the deliverance of these 
kingdoms from the evil councils and 
designs of their enemies, and implor 
the divine blessing on his Majesty 
King George, and the house of Han- 
over. Then he gave out the S9th psalm, 
ne part, from Patrick’s collection, 
which was striki jate. 

ich was strikingly appropriat tis 
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His bold and unexpected proclama- 
tion greatly astonished his andience 
and excited their alarm for his safety ; 
accordingly when he left the pulpit, he 
convinced them of his security by 
relating What happened in Smith- 
field. Mr. Bradbury ever afterwards 
cloried in being the first man who pro- 
claimed king George the First. And, 
consequently, Fetter-lane, and the site 
of the meeting-house then occupied by 
the church of which the respected se- 
cretary to the London Missionary So- 
ciety, the Rev. George Burder, is now 
pastor, is an object of the greatest 
interest to the dissenters, who have 
ever since enjoyed the protection of the 
illustrious house of Hanover. 

So much in consequence of Mr. 
Reid’s account of Mr. Bradbury ; his 
next bolt is shot against a Mr. Gunn, 
not the late Rev. Alphonsus Gunn, he 
is particularly cautious to explain, but 
a Mr. Gunn, who “afterwards preached 
in this meeting in Zoar-street. He 
was aman of warm passions, &c.’’ As 
nothing could be learned on inquiry, 
either of the person er conduct of this 
individual, he must of necessity be left 
in the hands of the “ liberal’? Mr. 
Reid, who is here recommended for the 
future, to authenticate his statements 
before he submits them to the public. 

Thus, Sir, I have discharged a duty 
which | considered owing to truth and 
to the publie. Bb. HANBURY. 

8, Temple-place, 
Blackfriars’-road, Jan, 23, 1822. 
——-g- 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT Of the PLAGUE in ARTA, iu 
the Southern part of EPIRUS, in the 
territory of ALY, PASHA of JANINA, 

wv 1816, 

Fg in its present state contains 

a palace belonging to Aly, a resi- 
dence for the Freuch consul, erected at 
the expence of the French government ; 
but the property was lately disputed 
by Aly, on the intermission of the cus- 
tomary gratifications. Arta is the see 
of a Greek Archbishop, and possesses 
twenty-six churches, seven synagogues 
and five mosques ; to accommodate a 
population of about. seven thousand 
Greek Christians, eight hundred Ma- 
hometans, and a thousand Jews, who 
removed thither from the south of 
Italy, when forced to leave their homes 
~ the fifteentir century. Such was the 
‘tate of Arta, when the plague broke 
out in May, 1816. The French consul, 
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established in the town, instead of 
withdrawing from danger, nobly com- 
plied with the request of the Turkish 

overnor to remain in the place; that 

y his presence and influence he might 
in some measure restrain the disorder 
of the inhabitants threatened with the 
pestilence, and suffering from famine. 
For the stock of flour in the town was 
exhausted, and the aqueducts which 
supplied the mills had been, (purposely 
as it is believed) interrupted. ‘The 
real nature of the distemper whici 
showed itself in different parts of the 
town was kept secret; and as the 
French consul continued in the place, 
the fears of the public were abated, and 
the houses of the rich, which were 
supposed to contain stores of provisions, 
were saved from plunder. ‘The wWater- 
courses were repaired, and the mills 
began to furnish flour: but the places 
of worship were closed, to prevent the 
promiscuous intercourse of the healthy 
and those probably infected. The 
Greek clergy visited the sick, the go- 
vernor distributed gratuitously provi- 
sions, and the consul daily repaired to 
those places in which the infected were 
confined. All this passed on for some 
time: but one morning the consul met 
in the street a young girl with her dress 
and hair in disorder, her body covered 
with pustules, from which the scales 
fell off like those ofa fish in a state of 
decay. Longer to conceal the presence 
of the plague was now impossible: fif- 
teen or twenty persons were daily cut 
off by it, and it was judged necessary 
to announce the truth to the public. 
Then a suffragan bishop, in his sacer- 
dotal dress, his head covered with a 
long black veil, passed through the 
streets, attended by a number of infe- 
rior clergy, carrying funeral torches, 
distributing holy water around him, 
and proclaiming that the destroying 
angel was now present in the city. Tlie 
dismal silence of the ceremony was 
only interrupted by the single voice of 
the bishop chanting the ancient funeral 
hymn, which eommenees with these 
words: “At the banquet of life we 
appear but fora day.” The principal 
inhabitants now sought safety in the 
surrounding towns and villages, the 
consul repaired to his brother, esta- 
blished in Patras in the Morea, In the 
course of three months, above twe thou- 
sand persons fell under tbe scourge: and 
in thespring of the ensuing year, (1817) 
two-thirds of the population of Aria 
were 
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were no more : eighteen months elapsed 
before the yawning graves were closed, 
and the consul returned to his post. 

The following is the letter he sent 
to his brother in Patras, soon after his 
arrival in Arta:— 

“ The pestilence is at an end: the 
remains of the people have returned to 
the town. The scourge has exhausted 
its strength with its venom, but during 
its course it has exhibited every capri- 
cious but horrible character of its ma- 
lignity. To say nothing of the disor- 
ders in the head and stomach, and of 
the fever which usually characterize 
the plague, the concomitant signs of 
the malady were not less various than 
destructive. Not one of those who 
died were more than forty-eight hours 
ill. Some, tortured by insatiable thirst, 
died before the appearance of the boils. 
Others had the breast and even the 
whole body covered with an eruption 
resembling currants. In some cases, 
large carbuncles after suppuration, 
threw off sloughs of such thickness as 
to discover the ribs and bones. Of 
those who had boils on the joints not 
one recovered. Persons of a weak 
constitution expired so exhausted that 
their bodies rapidly decayed, as if 
struck by lightning. Others died in 
paroxysms of convulsions and mad- 
ness. A small number retained their 
reason to the last ; but the greater num- 
ber, delirious and furious, would get 
on the tops of the houses and utter the 
most horrible screams. Often while 
in conversation together, persons were 
seized by giddiness; the eyes becaine 
inflamed ; the voice became loud; and 
they hastened to throw themselves into 
the wells or the river to quench the 
fire that devoured them. A general 
derangement of mind seemed to pre- 
vail among those even who were not 
affected by the distemper. My ser- 
vants, terrified by beholding several 
persons perish in my house, and even 
—— nn we which was broken 
into, ¢ . ' . 
cae ea — — theis 

, 0 escape for their 
.lives. 
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;‘ Martyr of Antioch, a dramatic 
poem, lately published, by the Rey, 
Hi. H. MILMAN, Professor of Poetry jn 
the university of Oxford, if not endow. 
ed with the striking energies of that 
school of poetry, to which our empirical 
Laureate has ascribed a satanic charac- 
ter, yet displays a degree of power and 
dignity, which always ensures him re- 
spect, and sometimes deserves admira- 
tion. His taste, on the other hand, is too 
pure, and his elevation of mind too great 
to allow him to fall into the babbling 
prolixity and contemptible puerilities 
of the Bards of the Lakes, whilst he is 
by no means deficient in that simplicit 
and tenderness of sentimeut, to which 
those writers advance such exclusive 
pretensions. The materials of poet 
are, indeed, so mixed up in him, an 
have received such assiduons and well- 
directed cultivation, that his works 
present, in our opinion, as many beau- 
ties, combined with as few faults, as 
are to be found in any of our authors. 
Without ranking him in the very first 
class, he will undoubtedly attain and 
secure a high station amongst the most 
pleasing and unexceptionable of our 
poets. : 
In his selection of subjects, Mr. Mil- 
man is most likely in some measure 
influenced by his profession ; and to 
this, to a certain extent, there is no ob- 
jection. The “ Martyr of Antioch’ 
partakes more of this spirit than his 
last work, the “ Fall of Jerusalem ;’ 
and rather more, we are inclined to 
say, than is requisite for a production 
of general interest. We do not wish 
to see Mr. Milman confine himself, like 


Mrs. Hannah More, to the inditing of 


Sacred Dramas. His profession cannot 
demand from him this sacrifice. We 


proceed, at once, to the martyrdom of 


St. Margaret. 

The daughter of a heathen priest, 
(in the drama called Callias,) beloved 
by Olybius, the Roman Prefect of the 
East, Margaret suffered death in the 
persecution of the Christians at Antioch, 
in the reign of the Emperor Probus. 
The poem opens with a sacrifice to 
Apollo, introduced by a hymn to that 
deity, which is somewhat too long. 
Margarita alone is expected to complete 
the ceremony. She is the priestess © 
the god, and herself little less than 4 
goddess, in the beautiful description © 
the poet. 


Macer. 
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cer. What, then, is wanting ? 
wea Priest. What, but the crown and palm- 
like grace of all, 
The sacred virgin, on whose footsteps beauty 
Waits likea handmaid ; whose most peerless form, 
Light as embodied air, and pure as ivory 
Thrice polished by the skiltul statuary, 
Moves in the priestess’ long and flowing robes, 
W bile our scarce-erring worshi p doth adore 
The servant rather than the God. | 
Third Priest. The maid 
W bose living lyre so eloquently speaks, 
From the deserted grove the silent birds 
Hang hovering o’er her ; and we human hearers 
Stand breathless as the marbles on the walls, 
That even themselves seem touch’d to listening 
life, 
Allanimate with the inspiring eestacy. 
First Roman. Thou mean’st the daughter of the 
holy Callias ; ; 
I once beheld her when the thronging people 
Prest round, yet parted still to give her —_ 
Even as the blue enamour’d waves, when first 
The sea-born Goddess in her rosy shell 
Sail’d the calm ocean. ; 
Second Priest. Margarita, come, 
Come in thy zoneless grace and flowing locks, 
Crown’d with the laurel of the God ; the lyre 
Accordant to thy slow and musical steps, 
As grateful ’twould return the harmony, 
That from thy touch it wins. 


Margarita, notwithstanding these in- 
vocations, does not appear; and, on 
searching the sanctuary, it is found in 
astate of profane confusion, aud the 
priestess is sought for in vain. The 
alarmed father upbraids the Prefect 
with the abduction of his daughter, and 
in the midst of their alarm, Vopiscus 
enters with the Emperor’s mandate, 
commanding Olybius to institute new 
severities against the Christians. Mar- 
garita now, rather unaccountably, en- 
ters, and hearing these orders, without 
yet divulging her faith, cannot repress 


her emotions : 
Olybius. Priests! 
We inourn that we must leave th’ imperfect rites, 
Deeply we mourn it, when bright Margarita 
Vouchsafes her late and much-desired presence, 
So on to-morrow for our Judgment-hail— 
Let all the fires be kindled, and bring forth 
The long-disused racks, and fatal engines. 
Their rust must be wash’d off in blood. Pzoclaim 
That every guilty worshipper of Christ 
Be dragg’d before us. Ha!—— 
Macer, W hat frantic cry 
With insolent interruption breaks upon 
Rome’s Prefect 2 ; 
Many voices. Lo the priestess! Lo the priestess ! 
me cs She hath fallen down upon her knees ; 
er hair 
Is scattered like a cloud of gold; her hands 
Are clasp’d across her swelling breast; her eyes 
Do hold a sad communion with the heavens, 
And her lips move, yet make no sound. 
Third Priest. Haste—haste— 
The laurel crown—the laurel of the God— 
he’s ra pt—possess’d !— 
Margarita. The crown—the crown of glory— 
Sive me grace upon my bleeding brows 
0 wear it, 
Pe Priest. She is distracted by our gaze— 
“he shrinks and trembles. Lead her in, the trance 
ill pass anon, and her unsealed lips 
yey orth the mystic numbers, that men hear, 
nd feel the inspirin Deity. 
€ next find Margaret sing se- 
cretly in the evening through the grove 


aphne, to warn her assembled 
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brethren of their approaching danger, 
and pausing to apostrophize the scene 


of her former idolatry. 

Oh, thou polluted, yet most lovely grove ! 
Hath the Almighty breath’d o’er all thy bowers 
An everlasting spring, and paved thy walks 
With amaranthine flowers—are but the winds, 
W hose breath is gentle, suffered to entangle 
Their me wings, not unwilling prisoners, 

In thy thick branches, there to make sweet mur- 
murs 

With the bee’s hum, and melody of birds, 

And all the voices of the hundred fountains, 

That drop translucent from the mountain's side, 

And lull themselves along their level course, 

To slumber with their own soft-sliding sounds ; 

And all for foul idolatry, or worse, 

To make itself a home and sanctuary ? 


Oh, second Eden, like the first, defiled 
Withsin ! even like thy human ‘habitants, 
Thy winds, and flowers, and waters, have forgot 
The gracious hand that made them, ministers 
Voluptuous to man’s tran«gressions—all, 
Save thou, sweet nightingale! that, like myself, 
Pourest alone thy mel. acholy song 
To silence and to God. 


She is here overtaken by the Prefect, 
whose jealousy has been roused by her 
recent coldness, and from whom she 
still conceals the real cause of her 
apparent change. Nothing results from 
the meeting, and the martyr passes 
ou to the congregation at the burial- 
place of the Christians. They have 
just interred a brother, over whom they 
chant an anthem, which is more dis- 
tinguished by its piety than by poetical 
spirit. They are warned by the Neo- 
phyte, and flee timely away. Margaret 
returns to the temple, and the explana- 


tory scene with her father ensues : 
Callias. How ?—what ?7—mine ears 
Ring with a wild confusion of strange sounds 
That have no meaning: Thou’it not wont to mock 
Thine aged father, but 1 think that now 
Thou dost, my child. 
Margarita. By Jesus Christ—by Him 
In whom my soul hath hope of immortality, 
Father! I mock not. 
Callias. Lightnings blast—not thee, 
But those that by their subtle incantations 
Have wrought upon thy innocent suul! 
Margarita. Look there! _ 
Father, I’ll follow thee where’er thou wilt; 
Thou dost not mean this cruel violence 
With which thou dragg’st me on. 
Callias. Dost not behold him, 
Thy God! thy father’s God! the God of Antioch! 
And feel’st thou not the cold and silent awe, 
That emanates from his immortal presence 
O’er all the breathless temple? Dar’st thou see 
The terrible brightness of the wrath that burns 
On his arch’d brow? Lo! how the indignation 
Swells in each strong dilated limb! His stature 
Grows loftier ; and the roof, the quaking pavement, 
The shadowy pillars, all the temple feels 
The offended God ! J dare not look again, 
Dar'st thou ? : 
Margarita. I see a silent shape of stone, 
In which the majesty of human passion 
Is to the life express’d. A noble image, 
But wrought by mortal hands, upon a model 
As mortal as themselves. ; 
Callias. Ha! look again, then, 
There in the East. Mark how the purple clouds 
Throng to pavilion him : th’ officious winds 
Pant forth to purify his azure path Q 
From night’s dun vapours and fast-scattering mists. 
The glad earth wakes in rem _ 
i i ip 
The voices of all animate things an 
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Tumultuoua orisons ; the spactous world 
Lives bit in him that is its life. But he, 
Disdainful of the universal homage, ; 
Holds bis calm way, and vindicates for his own 
Th’ illimitable heavens, in solitude 
Of peerless glory unapproachable. 
W hat means thy proud undazzled look, to adore 
Or mock, ungracious ¢ 
Margarita. On yon burning orb 
I gaze, and say, Thoumightiest work of him | 
That launch’d thee forth, a golden-crowned bride- 
groom, 
To hang thy everlasting nuptial lamp _ 
In the exulting heavens. In thee the light, 
Creation’s eldest-born, was tabernacled. 
To thee was given to quicken slumbering nature, 
And lead the season’s slow vicissitude 
Over the fertile breast of mother earth ; 
Till men began to stoop their grovelling prayers 
From the Alinighty Sire of all to thee— 
And I will add,—Thou universal emblem, 
Hung in the forehead of the all-seen heavens, 
Of him, that with the light of righteousness 
Dawn’d on our latter days; the visitant day spring 
Of the benighted world. Enduring splendour! 
Giant refresh’d! that evermore renew'st 
Thy flaming streagth; nor even shalt thou cease, 
W ith time coeval even till Time itself, 
Hath perish’d in eternity. Then thou 
Shalt own, from thy apparent deity 
Debased, thy sealed nature, from the sky 
Withering before the all-eniightening Lamb, 
Whose radiant throne shall quench all otker fires. 
Callias. And yet she stands unblasted! In thy 
mercy 
Thou dost remember all my faithful vows, 
Hyperion ! and suspend the fiery shaft 
That quivers onthy string. Ah! not on her, 
This innocent, wreak thy fury! I will search, 
And thou wilt lend me light, although they shroud 
In deepest Orcus, 1 will pluck them forth, 
And set them up a mark a ail thy wrath ; 
Those that beguiled to this unholy madness 


My a - blameless child. Shine forth, shine 
orth, 


Apollo! and we'll have our full revenge! 

The scene is next transferred to the 
Prefect’s hall of justice,whitber the cap- 
tured christians are brought for judg- 
nent, and, amongst the rest, Margaret, 
who has been seized in company with 
Fabius, the patriarch of her sect, and 
who now stands before the Prefect, her 
lover, and the priest, her father, to re- 
ceive her sentence at their hands. The 
whole scene is well imagined, and for- 
cibly written. It is succeeded by an 
interview between the fatherand child 
in the prison. The spirit of the parent 
is broken down, and he forgets, in his 


sorrow, the supposed guilt of the apos- 
tate priestess. 


Daughter! when thou serv’dst 
Thy fathers’ gods, thou wert not thus! the sun 
Was brightest where thou wert—beneath thy feet 
Flowers grew. Thou sat’st like some unclouded 
star, 


Jnsphered in thine own light and joy, and mad’st 
I'he world around thee beauteous ; now cold earth 
Must be thy couch to-night, to-morrow morna—— 
— What means that music ?—~ Oh, 1 us’d to lov 
Phose evening harpings once my child! ~ 
: Margari‘a. : I hear 
The maids; beneath the twilic . i 
To Daphne, and they caro} my top Lin ei 
Callias. Thou canst not £0. es 
ete. Lament not that, my father 
a aa breathe here the damp and 


Margarita. Nav, listen not. 
Caltas. They call us hence. Ah! 


My gentle child, in vain wouldat thou dis 


ne, 
tract 
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My rapt attention from each well-known note, 

Once hallow’d to mine ear by thine own voice, 

bedeastr made Antioch vacant, drawing after 
thee 


The — youth, which cluster'd all around 
thee 

Like bees around their queen, the happiest they 

That were the nearest. Oh, my child! my child! 


The.virgins ef Apollo are heard, as 
they pass by, and their evening song is 
very beautifully written. As the night 
advances, Margaret is Jed forth to a 
splendid palace, where the strongest 
trial of her faith is made, in the choice 
of good or evil, held out to her by the 
Prefect, to whom she is devotedly at- 
tached, and who presents the contrast 
to her senses in the strongest colours: 

Olybius. Sweet Margarita, 

Give me thine hand—for once—Oh! snowy ttea- 
sure, 

That shall be mine thus fondly clasp‘d for ever. 

Now, Margarita, cast thine eyes below— 

W hat seest thou ? 

Margarita. Here Apollo’s temple rests 
Its weight upon its snow-white columns. There 
The massy shades of Daphne, with its streams, 
That with their babbling sounds allure the sight, 
Where their long dim-seen tracts of silvery white- 

ness 
Now gleam, and now are lost again. Beyond 
The star-lit city in its wide repose ; 
Each tall and si lent tower in stately darkness, 
Distinct against the cloudless sky. 

Olybius. Beneath thee, 
Now, to the left? 

Margarita. A dim and narrow court 
I see, where shadows as of roy! ty men — 

Pass and repass; and now and then their lights 
Wander on shapeless heaps, like funeral piles— 
And there are things of strange distorted shape, 
On which the torches cast a colder hue, 

As though on iron instruments of torture. 

A little farther, there are moving lamps 

In the biack amphitheatre, that glance, 

And as they glance, each narrow aperture 

Is feebly gilded with their slanted light. 

it is the quick and busy preparation 

For the dark sacrifice of to-morrow. 

Olybius. There, _ 
If thou canst add the scorn, and shame, and pain, 
The infuriate joy of the fierce multitude, _ 
The flowing blood, and limbs that writhe in flame, 
Thou seest what thou preparest for thysell. 
Now what Olybius’ love prepares for thee, 
Fairest, behold * * * * jsehold ‘ 
Yon throne, whereon the Asiarch holds his stite, 
Circled by kings, ood more than king!y Romane; 
‘There by his side shall Margarita sit, 
Olybius’ bride ; with all the adoring city, 
And every province of the sumptuous Kast, 
Casting its lavish homage at her feet; 
Her life one luxury of love, her state 
One scene of peerless pomp and pride; her will 
The law of spacious kingdoms, aud her lord 
More glorious for the beauty of his bride, ed! 
Than for three triumphs. Now, my soul’s beloved: 
Make thou thy choice. 

Margarita. ’Tis made—the funeral pyte- 


The Prefect determines, notwith- 
Standing, at all events to save the 
maiden’s life, and although she 3s 
brought with the other victims to the 
place of execution, it is only with the 
view of shaking her constancy, by mak- 
ing her an eye-witness of the various 
tortures under which they expire. Be- 
fore they are led out to death, the spirit 
of the beautiful martyr rises high a4 
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in her, and breaks forth in a strain of 

inspiration. 
Olybius. Beautiful! what mean’st thou ? 

W hy dost thou look to yon bright heaven? What 

" seest 

That makes thy full eyes kindle as they gaze, 

Undazzled, on the fiery sky? Give place— 

Strike off those misplaced fetters from her limbs; 

The sunshine falls around her like a mantle, 

The robes of saffron flaine like gold. Give place. 
Macer. Great Phoebus conquers! See, she strikes 


the lyre 
With his eestatic fervour. 
Callias. Peace—oh peace! 


And I shall hear once more before I die 
That voice on which I’ve lived these long, long 
ears. 
Suk com the winds are mute to hear her. Peace! 
Marg, What means yon blaze on high ? 
The empyrean sky 
Like the rich veil of some proud fane is rending, 
I see the star-paved land, 
Where all the angels stand, 
Even to the highest height in burning rows ascend- 
ing ; 
"Some with their wings dispread, 
And bow’d the stately head, 
As on some missioa of God’s love departing, 
Like flames from midnight conflagrations starting ; 
Behold! the appointed messengers aie they, 
And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 


Higher and higherstill 
More lofty statures fill 
The jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling ; 
Cherub and Seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 
While sleep the folded plumes from their white 
shoulders swelling. 
From all the harping throng 
Bursts ihe tumultuous song, 
Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring; 
Hosanna o’er Hosanuc iouder roaring. 
That faintly echoing down toearthly ears, 
Hath seem’d the consort sweet of the harmonious 
spheres. 
* > 7 o + * 
Beyond! ah, who is there 
W ith the white snowy air? 
‘Tis he—tis he, the Son of Man appearing ! 
At the right-hand of One, 
The darkness of whose throne 
That sun-eyed Seraph Host behold with awe and 
fearing ; 
O’er him the rain-bow springs, 
And spreads its emerald wings, 
Down to the glassy sea his loftiest seat o’er-arching. 
Hark !—thunders from his throne, like steel-clad 
armies marching. 


TheChrist! the Christ commands us to his home, 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we 
come! 

The christians are then given into 
the hands of the torturers, and their 
Various fates are related by officers who 
enter for that purpose. Olybius awaits 
in anxiety the effect which these scenes 
are to produce on Margarita, and seem- 
ingly aware that he has placed her in 
4 very perilous predicament. His ar- 
rangements certainly appear to have 
heen but loosely concerted, for a very 
simple circumstance disappoints’ his 
‘lopes, and plunges him into a state of 
distraction and remorse, under the in- 
fluence of which he renounces his power 
‘nd his ambition for ever. An officer 
eulers amidst fearful shrieks, with an 
aspecs of ill omen: 

/ybius, Fpeak, and instantly, 
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Or I will dash thee down, and trample from thee 
Thy hideous secret, 
Officer. It is nothing hideous— 
’Tis but the enemy of our faith. She died 
Nobly in truth—but—— 
Callias. Dead! she is not dead ! 
Thou liest! I have his oath—the Prefect’s oath ; 
I had forgot it in my fears, but now 
I well remember, that she should not die: 
Faugh! who will trust in Gods and men like these ? 
Olybius. Slave! slave! dost mock me? Beiter 
’twere for thee 
That this be false, than if thou’dst found a treasure 
To purchase kingdoms. 
Officer. Here me but a while. 
She had beheld each sad and cruel death, 
And if she shndder’d, ‘twas as one that strives 
With nature’s soft infirmity of pity, 
One look to heaven restoring all her calmness ; 
Save when that dastard did renounce his faith, 
And she shed tears for him. Then led they forth 
Old Fabius. When a quick and sudden cry 
Of Callias, and a parting in the throng, 
Proclaim’d her father’s coming. Forth she sprang, 
And clasp’d the frowning headsman’s knees, and said, 
* Thou id ‘st me, when thou laid’st on thy sick 
bed, 
Christ sent me there to wipe thy burning brow— 
There was an infant play’d about thy chamber, 
And my pale cheek dame b smile and weep at once, 
Gazing upon that almost orphan’d child. 
Oh! by its dear and precious memory, 
I do beseech thee slay me first, and quickly: 
’Tis that my father may not see my death.” 
—With that the headsman wip’d from his swarth 
cheeks 
A moisture like to tears. But she meanwhile, 
On the cold block composed her head, and cross’ 
Her hands upon her bosom, that scarce heav’d, 
She was so tranquil; cautious, lest her garments 
Should play the traitors to her modest care. 
And as the cold wind touch’d her naked neck, 
And fann’d away the few unbraided hairs, 
Blushes o’erspread her face, and she look’d up 
As softly to reproaeh his tardiness : 
And some fell down upon their knees, some clasp’d 
Their hands, enamour’d even to adoration 
Of that half-smiling face and bending form. 
Callias. But he—but he—the savage executioner. 
Officer. He trembled. 
Callias. Ha! Gou’s blessing on his head! 
And the exe slid from out his palsied hand # 
Officer. He gave it to another. 
Callias. And— 
Officer. It fell. 
Cullias. I see it, 
I see it like the lightning flash. I see it, 
And the blood bursts—my blood—my daughter’s 
blood ! 
Off—let me loose. 
Officer. Where goest thou? 
Callias. To the Christian, 
To learn the faith in which my daughter died, 
And follow heras quickly as I may. 
The death of the lovely martyr 1s 
represented as effecting a sudden change 
in the feelings of the people, who join 
the surviving christians in honouring 
her remains; and the volume closes 
with a triumphal hymn, conceived in a 
high and sustained spirit of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Milman may assure himself of a 
considerable addition to his well-earned 
reputation from this performance. It 
is a stately, graceful, and vigorous pro- 
duction ; the offspring of very consi- 
derable natural talents, refined and 
cultivated by industry and by art. 
With much of the powers, he has none 
of the eccentricities of genius ; and pos- 
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be desired, the qualities which ought 
to distinguish the occupant of that chair 
to which he has recently been appoint- 
ed, and which he cannot fail to fill with 
honour. The poet may well profess to 
teach the theory of his art, who can put 
it so beautifully into practice ; and his 
opinions of the works of others must 
deserve attention, when all voices unite 
to commend his own. 


—j——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N a scrap of printed paper (ap- 
arently part of a leaf of some 
eriodical publication.) which acciden- 
tally fell into my hands the other day, 
i found the following paragraph :— 

«“ Botanists well know that a rose-bud 
is enclosed by five leaves, which shut it 
up close, until the flower blows. There is 
upon this subject an admired relict of 
monkish Latin, descriptive of the leaves 
which surround the rose, and which criti- 
cally and classically states the differences 
that distinguish each leaf. It runs thus, 

‘ Quinque sunt fratres, 

Sub eodem tempore nati ; 
Duo barbati ; 

Ultimus é quinque ; 

Non est barbatus uirinque. ” 

The editor of the work asks for an 
English translation, which, of course, 
I have not seen, nor have the means of 
tracing. If this amusing jingle be 
correctly given, it is evident that there 
are only three of the leaves described, 
and it is left to the ingenuity of the 
reader to find out the characteristics of 
the other two by comparing those that 
are particularized, and ascribing the 
only alternative between them to those 
which are not. Thus the common 
hedge-rose has a calyx, which incloses 
the bud, consisting of five leaves, long, 
lanceolate-narrow, two simple, two 
pmnate, (“ darbati.’) and a fifth pin- 
nate only on one side, (* non barbatus 
ufrinque.”) The three leaves, then, 
described in the above lines, are the 
two whiel: are pinnate, or bearded, and 
the one which is pinnate on one side 
only, or “ not bearded on doth sides,’ 
as the verse rather ambiguously ex- 
presses if ; consequently the two leaves 
ae " the description must be the 

at are ™“ simple,’ or without 
any beard at all. It is possible (per- 
haps not probable, since a paradox ap- 
pears to have been intended.) that two 
lines may have been lost from this ex- 
quisite trifle, Be this as it may, it js 
beyond my skill to give a rhyming 
translation at once brief, Spirited, and 
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so complete as evidently toimply what 
is omitted, and furnish & cue to the 
reader to discover it himself. Shouid 
you deem the subject at all worthy of 
notice in your multifariously-useful 
Magazine, you are welcome to the fore. 
going communication, which you may 
employ as you think proper. 

The following imitation of the lines 
is also at your service. If it have not 
the brief and terse simplicity of the 
original, it will not be more difficult 
to en with the commentary al- 
ready given. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents may be able to supply 
a better version. 

Five brethren there are 

Born at once of their mother 3 

Two bearded, two bare, 

The fifth neither one nor the other, 

But to each of his brethren half-brother. 

Feb. 9, 1822. SuB Rosa. 


ail 
For the Menthly Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS on the LIFE of LORD 

RUSSELL, by his DESCENDANT. 
HE life of the celebrated martyr 
to liberty, Lord Russell, which has 
recently appeared from the pen of his 
descendant, Lord Jobn Russell, abounds 
with just and liberal sentiments on the 
subject of government, reflecting ho- 
nour on his understanding as well as 
his rank. It is truly gratifying to see 
a young nobleman so weil and worthily 
employed. Greatly indeed were it to 
be wield that au academy of listory 
were to be instituted, which might 
awaken the attention of persons in the 
higher classes of life to a_ branch of 
study which would tend to intellectual 
improvement, to speak with modera- 
tion, almost as much as horticultural 
or agricultural pursuits. Such are the 
inexhaustible stores of knowledge and 
instruction arising from this source, 
that never need the votary of the his- 
toric muse, who sacrifices at her altar 
with true devotion, apprehend a vacant 
or a useless hour, History 1s justly 
and nobly defined to be philosophy 
teaching by example. But to render 
this study “ of mankind” truly interest- 
ing, it must be combined with the real 
desire of benefiting mankind ; and a 
this pursuit beyond all others, 1 wil 
be found that knowledge increases the 
desire of knowledge. ; 
In England compared with France, It 
is to be regretted that few writers 
this department are to be met with who 
fill the first ranks of society, oF who 
have been actually engaged 10 the 


walks of public life. But from —_ 
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ture of our constitution, a vast fund of 
information is supplied from the papers 
officially laid before parliament; and 
to the liberality of private individuals 
we are indebted for the posthumous 
publication of many interesting manu- 
scripts. Hume remarks upon the ob- 
lization which English history owes to 
the celebrated Chancellors Bacon and 
Clarendon ; to whom he might have 
alded two other great men of the same 
order, the Lord Keeper Whitlocke, and 
the Chancellor Somers. The Marquis 
of Halifax, the Lords Delamere, Moles- 
worth, Bolingbroke, and many other 
noble writers might be enumerated ; 
and of those who were actively engaged 
in affairs, we have likewise Winwood, 
Ludlow, Temple, the Walpoles, &c. 
As the heart-rending story of Lord 
Russell’s trial and execution has been 
so often repeated, it was natural to ex- 
pect that a narrative imprinted on every 
mind, and now again related with such 
strong and just feeling, should, from 
so distinguished a quarter, have re- 
ceived fresh interest rs some addition 
of original matter to the general mass 
of historical information; which, it 
inust be acknowledged, does not seem 
to be the case. The noble author ad- 
mits that the character fof the Earl of 
Shaftesbury has been much misrepre- 
sented and defamed, yet he appears to 
adopt all the commonly-received, and 
injurious ideas of preceding writers, 
and more especially of Hume, respect- 
ing that nobleman, except, indeed, the 
vulgar and preposterous charges of 
shutting up the exchequer, and invent- 
ing the Popish Plot. Lord Shaftesbury, 
nevertheless, incurred the same heals 
in the same cause -with Lord Russell; 
and a more candid consideration was 
surely due to the constancy and courage 
of him who, in his advanced age was 
ready to sacrifice his life for the princi- 
ples, in defence of which he had con- 
tended in his youth. Could the profli- 
gate monarch whom he long and faith- 
fully served, have purchased his apos- 
lacy, it is certain that no price would 
have been thought too great. To the 
firm leader of the patriot band, to the 
eloquent and inflexible advocate of 
civil and religious liberty, to the bene- 
ucent statesman to whom the nation is 
indebted for that bulwark of freedom 
rs Habeas Corpus Act, styled by King 
ra in his Memoirs “a malicious 
trick of Shaftesbury to diminish the 
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man ought we to refuse the common 
justice of examining into the accusa- 
tions adduced by his avowed and inve- 
terate enemies, befure we join in the 
sentence of condemnation ? 

As to Mr. Hume, the fashionable 
historian of the present age, after exert- 
ing every effort to exalt the character 
of the Earl of Strafford, who employed 
his great talents to enslave his country. 
the wish was natural in the same pro- 
portion to degrade the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, who, with at Jeast equal ability, 
and the most imminent personal risk, 
exerted himself with unabated zeal to 
the end of life in the cause of liberty ; 
and whose memory has since suffered 
under a load of unparalleled misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood. 

In order that some judgment may be 
formed of the attention paid by Mr. 
Hume to facts, the most important and. 
incontrovertible, a plain tale is only 
necessary. 

1. Mr. H. asserts that the Earl of 
Shaftesbury suggested to Clifford the 
in‘amous advice of shutting up the ex- 
chequer. This flagrant calumny, of 
which he was above a century ago ac- 
quitted even by the historian North, is 
at last “ set at rest,” as Lord J. R. is 
pleased to allow, by the recent testi- 
mony of Mr. Evelyn! 

2. Mr. H. asserts that the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgman, refused 
to affix the great seal to the Declaration 
of Indulgence, and was therefore re- 
moved from his office, and Shaftesbury 
made Chancellor for that express pur- 
pose. Whereas the Lord Keeper held 
the great seal eight months subsequent 
to the Declaration, and then retired, as 
publicly notified, “ from age and in- 
firmity.”’ 

3. Mr. H. represents the Earl of 
Strafford as abandoning the court de- 

- cause the King, intimidated by the com- 
mons, had cancelled the Declaration. 
On the contrary, the King, though so- 
licited by Ormond and Arlington as 
well as Shaftesbury, to give satisfaction 
to the Commons, had shewn no tokens 
of irresolution when Shaftesbury made 
his famous speech in reply to Clifford ; 
and it wasin consequence of it that the 
King who was present at the debate, 
bioke the Seal of the Declaration with his 
own hand; and Shaftesbury continued 
in very high favour till the close of the 
year, and the commencement of the 
ensuing session; at which period the 


lust power of the crown; to such a King, reverting to French and Popish 
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counsels, prorogued parliament, after 
it had sat nine days only, and Shaftes- 
burv finally broke with the court. 

4. Mr. H. does not hesitate to brand 
this nobleman with treachery as wellas 
apostacy. “ On entering,’ says he, 
* into the cabals of the country party,’ 
so he chuses to designate the consulta- 
tions of the patriots, “Shaftesbury dés- 
covered to them, perhaps magnified the 
arbitrary designs of the court, in which 
he himself had berne so deep a share.” 
But did not the whole nation know that 
the King had entered into a fatal con- 
nection with France, having for its ob- 
jects the snbversion of Holland, aud the 
enslavement of England? It was 
equally impossible to discover or to 
magnify guilt so great and notorious. 
Moreover in another passage, Mr. 1. 
himself allows “ that Shaftesbury main- 
tained the character of never betraying 
those friends whom he deserted.”’. The 
names of * those friends’? thus mnys- 
teriously alluded to by Mr. H. he has 
not thought proper to disclose. To 
pursue the subject would extend this 
discussion too far. 

Of College, who fell one of the first 
victims of the court after the dissolution 
of the Oxford parliament, it cannot but 
excite our regret to hear the noble au- 
thor of the Life of Lord Russell, con- 
temptuously say “ This man was a car- 
penter, who by his noisy zeal and the 
notice he had received trom the Duke of 
Monmonth, and other men of rank, 
had acquired the name of the Protest- 
ant Joiner.” “ College,”’ says the bio- 
graphical historian Granger, “ was an 
excellent mechanic; and for his su- 
perior talents much respected by per- 
sons of rank.’? This was to their ho- 
nour much more than to his. “ But 
all our praises why should Lords en- 
gross?” It is remarkable that Hume 
does far more justice to this extraor- 
dinary man than the noble descendant 
of Lovd Russell; and the entire passage 
relative to College, evinces in common 
with many others in the course of his 
work. that this admired historian, who 
has beyond any writer of the past cen- 
tury administered “ sweet poison to the 
age’s tooth,” could occasionally feel 
forcible emotions of indignation av 
cruelty and oppression as the most ar- 
dent patriot. After enumerating the 
infamous arts practised against College, 
he proceeds tosay, “ Though beset with 
so many toils, and oppressed with so 
many iniquities, he defended himself 


as 
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with spirif, courage, capacity, and pre- 
sence of minds; and he invalidated the 
evidence of the crown by convincing 
arguments and undoubied testimony, 
The inhuman spectators received the 
verdict with a shout of applause s but 
the prisoner was in no way dismayed, 
At his execution he maintained the 
same manly fortitude, and stitl denied 
the crime imputed to him. His whole 
conduct and demeanor prove him to 
have been a man fed astray only by the 
fury of the times 3 and to have been go- 
verned by au honest though indiserect 
zeal for his country and religion.” The 
last clause contains an excuse which 
the candour of Mr. Hume, would, no 
doubt, extend to every man imprudent 
enough to risk his life, and all that he 
holds dear in this world, either for the 
one or the other. 
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Pr ENHE following papers are translated 
from the splendid German journal 
called “ the MINES of the East,” pub- 
lished at Vienna, from which we have 
already submitted to our readers some 
extracts, relative to the ruins of Baby- 
lon, and whose interesting contents 
we shall continue to Jay before them, 
as space and opportunity occur.” 
COURTS of JUSTICE in CHINA. 
The officers of the Chinese courts of 
justice possess many of the advantages 
on which fortune throws a lustre, and 
certainly lead a very comfortable life. 
The value of their labours, and the 
ability with which they are executed, 
seem as duly estimated as under the 
meridians of Paris and London. De- 
ference is paid to their attainments, as 








* Our diligence in availing ourselves of 
the interesting contents of all foreign jour- 
nals has long been experienced by our 
readers, and we were lately led to employ 
a person to translate some articles from the 
Mines of the East, when to our astonish- 
ment, he dishonestly sold them to a mock 
magazine, the editor of which is as unable 
to suggest an original idea or new source 
of information, as he is, or ever Was. to 
affix a title to his works without parodymg 
from others. The articles in questioD, 
were, however, set forth as a most Impor- 
tant literary discovery of this imitator, and 
the Mines of the East, so well known to 
the literati of Europe, were announced as 
a discovery of singular importance, al- 
though during the last ten years, We have 
from time to time enriched our pages from 
their contents. 
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in Europe to the gentlemanly manners 
and superior abilities of privileged 
‘uris-corsults. ‘This observation will 
derive strength from the instances and 
detailed particulars annexed, which 
claim attention, and are entitled to the 
fullest examination. 

Entering on their diurnal career in 
the cour{s, pipes, tea. and coffee are 
brought them by the clerks, and all 
the papers they may want are fetched 
from the repositories. All who hold 
situations in the colleges, except the 
judges, who arrive after dinner, dine at 
the college house, between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the morning. The 
table expences are defrayed from the 
fund Jun-fei. On the pretext of 
making the officers industrious in the 
performance of their duty, terms are 
tixed for the performance of every busi- 
ness with which they may be charged. 

When, for example, a question is re- 
ferred to the tribunals or colleges, by a 
special order of the emperor, for their 
consideration and determination, their 
report upon it must be made within ten 
days. But if the business is sent from 
other colleges or tribunals, the time 
allowed is twenty days ; after which, if 
necessary, they report to the emperor. 
in matters of importance, concerning 
the finances, or on any points which 
require long investigation, and cannot 
be terminated in the appointed time, 
the true cause of the delay must be re- 
ported at an early period. 

If a magistrate is charged with any 
business in the provinces, from three 
to seven months time is allowed him, 
according to circumstances ; but should 
this prove insufficient, the governors or 
vice-governors must transmit to the 
eiperor a report of the cause of delay, 
and requesting additional time to finish 
the matter. If the reports and accounts 
to be sent to Pekin are not dispatched 
at the fixed period, they are demanded, 
and if the answer is still delayed, the 
magistrates in fault are fined by a de- 
duction of salary at certain rates. For 
one month, they lose two months’ sa- 
lary, for two moths, six, for three 
months, nine, and for four or five 
months, the salary for a whole year. 
If they stiil continue to neglect their 
duty, they are degraded, and if they 
allow two years to pass, they forfeit all 
claim to their dignity. In the same 
manner, the officers in Pekin are 


punished, if they neglect laying before 
oon ror such matters as are to be 
flerred to him at a fixed time. 
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If any one desires to resign his office, 
he must give, in his petition, a detailed 
explanation of the causes, accompanied 
by vouchers from his superiors, as to 
the truth of the statements. But if he 
wishes to exchange his place or situa- 
tion, this can only be obtained by ballot. 
if by this means, no place suitable oe- 
curs, he receives his dismissal, and 
must wait till the next month for any 
other appointment that may be con- 
signed to him by ballot. 

All the chief commanders of pro- 
Vinces are to repair to Pekin once every 
three years, and present themselves 
before the emperor, when their con- 
duct is investigated by the tribunal of 
mandarins and college of justice, and 
reported to the monarch. The gover- 
nors are then introduced to the emperor, 
and certain salutary rules are read to 
them in his name, of which they receive 
copies. If in the investigation they are 
found blameless, they are rewarded ac- 
cording to their merits ; otherwise they 
are punished, 

The Chinese laws are, no doubt, ex- 
cellent, and well adapted to the coun- 
try: but in the courts they are as liable 
to be perverted as in other countries, 
and generally the rich and powerful 
obtain the ends of justice, versus, the 
humble and poor. There are, however, 
persous appointed tu keep a vigilant 
eye upon such abuses, but they gene- 
rally act in concert with the judges, and 
seldom perform their office with inte- 
grity, unless when at variance with 
them, or combining to overthrow them. 
That government feels the necessity of 
keeping such a rigid coutroul over the 
magistrates, is shewn by the fact, that 
a censor is not punished, even though 
his aceusation against a venal judge 
should prove unfounded. 

No law-suits are more rare in China 
than such as concern debts ; both par- 
ties knowing that in a legal process 
above one half of the sum at stake will 
be expended in court. If any one is 
commencing a law-suit of imporiance. 
the party invites to his house theclerks 
of the court and other officers, and lays 
his case before them. If they find that 
there is a chance for him (right or 
wrong) to gain it, they inform their 
superiors, who fix the sum which the 
plaintiff is to pay. They undertake 
then to insure his cause, and they in- 
variably fulfil their promise, for fear 
of losing future confidence. But if the 
plaintiff, without any such preparation, 
presents his suit to the court, they will 

take 
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take the part of the defendant, and 


settle with him what the plaintiff 
ought to have settled. For this rea- 
son the Chinese never enter on a law- 
suit unless they are sure of gaining 
it; that is, they must either have so 
many witnesses that the cause cannot 
be perverted, or must have secured the 
support of the court itself, by presents. 
VERSES by MIRSA MOHAMMED, Secre- 

tary to the Persian Legation, on the 

DEATH of the PRINCESS CLEMEN- 

TINE of METTERNICH. 

Oh! thou cedar of beauty, elate with 
mental dignity, and of gentle mien; 
why, like a star of richly blended fire, 
hast thou departed ? 

Behold ! thou hast departed to regions 
bright with celestial beams. Thou 
didst depart, and hast left us behind in 

rief, 
' Accomplished Clementina, we hail 
thy merits with melodious homage— 
we blazon thy memory with affection’s 
fire, for still thy spirit charmed us. 

In Paradise thou wilt dwell; on 
Eden's lotos thou wilt feed: thou hast 
departed from this place of dust ; a sin- 
cere offering this, to a name so entitled 
to praise. 

Roses are changed to thorns. since 
thou, Clementina, no more spreadest 
thy beauties to view; since thou hast 
taught us to weep for thee, sunk in the 
Sleep of death. 

On the SPRING, by WASSAF. 

With half-closed eyes the Narvis- 
sus, brief progeny of earth, stands 
slumbering with a stooping neck and a 
submissive nod. 

Like the slumbering youth Ane 
mones of the field, rioting in a thou- 
sand beauties, are maidens with swell- 
ing bosoms, clothed in the robes which 
the saffron dyed. 

With fixed gaze descry yon scene 
of Lilies; they stand assembled in the 
vallies; nurses the 


_ y are, and pregnant 


Then turn to yonder Larkspurs, and 


view their majestic forins, sitting on 


— as awful guards of the bor- 
er. 


When 1 
the head 
eyes. 

Willows have a certain degree of im- 
portance ; in the distance, they stretch 
out — —- - ne fingers which 
want joints to ben 
yen of the field. — ee 

Luminous 


from several, 


ight shines from the top of 
» the crowns sparkle in our 


phenomena are produced 
and thy faney will paint 
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lanterns which brighten in the night, 
but they want the power of burners, 
Intoxicated by the ether wine of the 
clouds, they stagger as the drunken 
man, happy from intoxication. 

Camomiles, too, are deserving of no- 
tice; they form a gratifying scene, and 
shew their teeth, in lovely smiles; 
while on the edge of the Rose sparkles 
the drop of dew. 

Verses of AUGUKAAN, Emperor of the 
Moguls, on the death of HERGANA. 
Still the fields with thy breath are 

perfumed; of thy delicate colour jessa- 

mine is tinged, and bears many flowing 
traces. 

I feel a realizing anxiety to sce thee 
again. which keeps me alive ; yet, alas! 
who knows whether and when this 
will be? 

On the same, by WASSAF. 

The bright moon ceased to shed her 
light, concealed in the cloud; and the 
drooping cypress lies in the dust of the 
ponderous grave. 

No longer the curled hyacinth’s richly 
tufted hairs present beauties peculiarly 
conspicuous 5 

Confused in the stormy day of death, 
alas! she whose body a rose-leaf would 
have burdened, now sustains the great 
load of the grave-hill, alas ! 
Complaint of WASSAF, on the Death of 

the Princess IBISCH ATABEG. 

For years in the garden will the my- 
robalan weep; solitary I stand, since 
the gardener isi fled ; 

I view the scene, but with no sensa- 
tions of pleasure. 

Many mornings and evenings will 
the wailing bard utter his griefs on the 
mountains, and among the flowers; 10 
plains no longer beautiful. 

With many roses and rich flowers, 
will the East decorate the meadows, 
before he draw from the dust, or can 
procure in his forests, such a rose, such 
flowers as resemble her. 

Many waves the stream rolls down 
as tears, and on the branches sighs the 
nightingale, in plaintive strains. 

Thou who didst rival the new leaves, 
in beauty and softness, hast fled to the 
dust, as fly before us the winds. 

While but enjoying the bright pre- 
sages of felicity, thou hast sunk too 
early in the grave. 

Ah! where art thou now, when na- 
ture is forming her gayest ornaments, 
when the shrubs are covering with 
blossoms ; when the heavens are show- 
ering their gifts on us, and the breath 


of the wind scatters amber perfumes; 
whep 
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when pinks, exquisitely red, sparkle 
like wine, and tulips like cups, and the 
mouth of the stained bud drinks a juice 
expressed from the clouds. 

Happy the deserving person who 

ives, therein richer than e who re- 
ceives; happy wio enjoys his sweet 
meals, in asplendid dress or in meaner 
apparel. : 

But not so he who is left alone, to 
labour in vain, while his companions 
go to gain the sweet reward of their 
labours. 

0, sensible man, parley with thy rea- 
son, and know that the world is vanity. 

Shall its trivial vanities give an in- 
sinuating interest to thy sensibilities ? 

Whether we expect much or little of 
the world, its whole existence, in its 
weightiest circumstances, lasts but 
while one drinks. 

Take the world as a glass, and us 
men as drinkers; with the cheerful 
glass spend in pleasure thy time; it 
will accord with knowledge, with phi- 
losophy, and morality. 

Spend, and give, when moved to 
sympathy, and let nothing further con- 
cern thee; that the Creator may take 
pleasure in the ebullitions of thy sensi- 
bility, and delight in thee. 

Are people obliged, continually, to 
depend on,and are they subject to thee ? 

Assist where thou canst assist, if 
thou wouldst expect kindness from the 
Celestial Being. 

_ VERSES from the ARABIC. 

Science, sweet science! and virtue, 
which ennobles the character, nought 
avail even he whohas them, though he 
charms, and enchants with their beau- 
ties, to nought will turn, 

Lockman became the prey of death ; 
he and his son are mute in the dust. 

0 world! death will make an impor- 
tant distinction and separation between 
thee and us. 


Death is the place of return, the long 
home for man. 
Wealth and dominion, value in the 
estimation of others; useful and judi- 
cious industry avail not. 
: Death treats all men as his enemies ; 
é forms his attacks, and as, by the 
rights of war, victims stained with blood 
are sacrificed: yet death falls more 
painfully ou youth. 

— sun, which had risen red with 
i sinks in the west; and the 
ste ranch lies, weighed down by the 

Locks that scented like amber, de- 
— of the vitality which enveloped 

€m, are dipped in the dust. 
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The young branch, saturated with 
juice, and fully prepared for growth, 
is broken off. Green leaves are spared. 

To honour our lost darling, we salute 
heaven with sighs: Lord have mercy! 
We spread the mausoleum, and rear 
monuments of grief to the varied vir- 
tues of her whom we deplore. 

We weep our lost friend, and lament 
the sweet queen of charms, whose pe- 
netrating glance pierced to the soul ; 

The fair who graced, improved each 
earthly scene ; banished from our sight, 
she has taken away our peace. 

TURKISH EPITAPH. 

Ah! my daughter, whose early radi- 
ance I joyed in, I fondly greeted with 
praise 5 

No more in mortal shape, thou art 
fled to Paradise. 

I own thy merits, which belong to 
high Heaven; to thy mother and me, 
the pain of separation is left. 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

HEN I was lately reading Wood - 
fall’s edition of Junius’ Letters, 
the writer, I observed, in a private 
letier says “ there are those about me 
who would rather see Junius impro- 
perly in print than not at all; this 
shows at once “ that he was not the 
keeper of his own secret,” as he as- 
serted. The expression “ we soldiers” 
was likewise meant to deceive the pub- 
lic. His compliment to the great ora- 
tor shews his knowledge of him when 
only a youth, “ Charles Fox is yet but 
in blossom.” The defaulter of unac- 
counted millions passes unnoticed by 
Junius. I, therefore, say that Junius 
was a friend of Lord Holland, and that 
friend the Rev. Dr. Francis, father of 
Sir Phillip Francis, and translator of 
Demosthenes and Horace. He was 
chaplain to Lord Holland and the Earl 
of Chesterfield. The preface to Demos- 
thenes shows he was as great an admirer 
of civil liberty as the great orator; and 
in his preface to Horace of twenty-two 
pages there are as bold assertions and 
rounded periods as any in Junius: all 
the writers say he was an Lrishman—so 
was Dr. Francis. The last note of Ju- 
nius to Woodfall was dated in January, 
1773, and Dr. Francis died in March 
next, in Bath. Junius was anxious 
that Mr. Garrick should not see his 
hand-writing, as Mr. G. knew it well, 
having brought out his tragedy of Eu- 

genia at Drury Lane Theatre. 

A. O. M. 

To 
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‘0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
CONSIDER the Vocal Library by 
# far the best compilation of songs 
and ballads in the English language, 
as it contains in a small volume almost 
all that is excellent in that species of 
poetry, without any admixture of those 
pieces that would be detrimental to re- 
ligion and good morals. The motto 
prefixed is a saying of the late Mr. 
Sheridan, who declared he would rather 
have written Glover's Song of Hosier’s 
Ghost than the Annals of Tacitus. 
You will not, I hope, charge me with 
pedantry for suspecting that that emi- 
nent dramatist and orator had never 
read or at least never relished the great 
historian of antiquity, whose masterly 
delineation of men and manners, and 
glowing description of passing events, 
justly place him at the head of all the 
Latin classics: the comparison had 
been more appropriate if applied to the 
Leonidas of the same author, a poem 
of great merit, but now hastening fast 
into oblivion; Hosier’s Ghost will, 
however, probably, render the name of 
Glover coeval with the English lan- 
guage, a boast of no mean estimation to 
those who pant after fame. 
it would seem then that it is not the 
higher or lower degree of poetical aim 
that ought to guide our judgment in 
estimating talents and merit, but the 
intrinsic worth and excellence of the 
production itself. Our modern bards 
would do well to consider this, for I 
think I can venture to assure them that 
fifty years hence not one of them will 
be remembered, unless they can bring 
better claims to immortality than any 
they have put forth. The cumber- 
some ponderosity of Wordsworth, and 
the unvarying mediocrity of Southey, 
Wilson, &c, will soon consign them to 
the shop of the huckster “ vendentem 
thus et cdores” if they do not hit upon 
something that will float so large a 
mass; not that I would by any means 
infer that they are capable of much 
better things. © For it seems impossible 
to suppose that every age will not pro- 
duce Writers of equal merit with those 
above-mentioned, and personal know- 
ledge, present fashion, and the taste- 
less search after novelty so much fos- 
tered by _book clubs, constitute their 
principal if not sole attractions, 
it is not a little curious to consider 
how many writers and composers owe 
their immortality to what during life 
they regarded as poetical trifles: the 
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days of the late Scotch Episcopalian 
Skinner were spent in laborious theo. 
logical study, and he published three 
volumes of lucubrations, which it js 
impossible to wade through: but a fey 
excellent songs, such as Tullochgorum, 
John of Badenyon, &c. subjoined to 
these heavy tomes, will be sufficient to 
transmit his memory to after ages, 
Nor is this sort of immortality like 
that of the horses of Achilles, vox et 
preterea nihil, tv be despised : it is well 
knewn how curious Burns was in the 
investigation of the authors of Scoteh 
ballads, who have by their efforts in 
that species of poetry done so much ho- 
nour to their country, and contributed 
so largely to one of the main sources of 
harmless pleasure. The passion of 
love has never been treated with such 
genuine feeling, nature, and simplicity 
as in the pastoral songs of this country, 
witness the Gentle Shepherd of Ram- 
say, the ballads of Ferguson, Gall, and 
above all the inimitable Burns, whom 
Lord Byron, the first poetical genius of 
his day, places in the first rank of his 
order. 

It is also remarkable that Petrarch 
laboured his Latin compositions with 
the utmost care, all of which are for- 
gotten, while his sonnets continue to 
be read with admiration and delight. 
Mallet’s Eurydice has perhaps never 
been seen by any one born within the 
last thirty years, while Margaret's 
Ghost has thrilled every heart of taste 
and feeling ; and I cannot but regard the 
Despairing Shepherd of Rowe asa fiuer 
effort of genius than the Fair Penitent 
itself. The Dialogue of Horace and Ly- 
dia, ef which Joseph Scaliger (the only 
critic to whom Bentley applies the ep!- 
thet of “ great,’’) has, in the enthusiasm 
of his admiration, said he would rather 
have been the author than king of Ar- 
ragon, is merely a ballad ; which has, 
however, exercised the skill and de- 
fied the talent of every translator in all 
the modern languages; Mrs. Brooke's 
song in Rossina, “ I’ve kissed and I ve 
pratlled with fifty fair maids,” 3 
thought to come the nearest to it. It 
is, however, endless to multipty 12- 
stances of this sort; all 1 would infer 
is, that more talent is required for this 
species of composition than 1s coll 
monly imagined. It is, indeed, mere 
pedantry to prefer a dulland ponderous 
epic to an exquisite light production 5 
and to talk of “ the sublime imagma- 
tion of Wordsworth,” a phrase that oc- 
curs among the gossip of * Peter's I, 
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ters’ can only be the result of ignorance 
and prajudice. The “ Vocal Library” 


contains in its small compass very 
many gems of imperishable duration : 
and however low it may be the fashion 
with some to rate these productions, it 
has always struck me that the superla- 
tive arrogance ofa writer in the Edin- 
burch Review, in styling Shenstone an 
« inconsiderable author,” can ininre 
nobody but himself; for if he disdain 
poetry, it may safely be asserted that 
the Latin prose inscription to the me- 
morv of Maria Dolman shews far more 
genius than the elaborate article where 
the observation occurs. 
MvsIs AMICUS. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
If mention of the legend em- 

_ ployed in the Rapt de Seduction 
of Miss Loveday, led me to peruse the 
story of the MIRACULOUS Host, late- 
ly published. The statement of the 
miracles, and account of the saints, 
which accompany the legend, are cer- 
tainly very striking; and I should 
have been of opinion, had not facts 
contradicted, that they were too glaring 
in absurdity, to have been for a mo- 
ment seriously regarded by any Eng- 
lish person, of even very low attain- 
ments and contracted capacity, existing 
in the nineteenth century. 

I have read different accounts of 
miracles performed by the saints of the 
papist Calendar; and some of them 
have had so much absurdity in con- 
nexion, that even other saints have 
expressed adoubt of theirauthenticity ; 
as for instance in this of St. Antony, 
(from his life by St. Athanasius) : 
“This holy man was attacked by a 
numerous company of devils, who 
transformed themselves into the shapes 
of all sorts of beasts; lions, bears, 
leopards, wolves, bulls, serpents, scor- 
pions, vipers, &c. each moving and 
acting in propria persona agreeably to 
the characters they represented; so 
that Antony was by them most griev- 
ously tortured and mangled. But on 
Autony looking upward, a beam of 
light shot down upon him, which struck 
the devils speechless, (we were not here 
told that liens, bears, &c. spoke to him): 
and removed all his pain, That trial 


rendered him capable of knowing per- 
Sons’ thoughis and intentions, though 
pris gi leagues distant; of curing dis- 
aoe casting out devils,”’ and of act- 

5 80 preposterously, that St. Augus- 


Estracts from the Story of the Miraculous Host. 
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tin, (lib. viii. confess. cap. vi.) says, 
himself and Alipius “ were astonished 
to hear such marvellous things, so fresh 
in memory, and which happened al- 
most in our own times.” St. Jerome 
tells us, that as this same St. Antony 
was travelling through the deserts of 
Egypt he met a Centaur, from whom 
he demanded the right way to the resi- 
dence of Paul, the hermit he sought ; 
at the same time arming himself with 
the sign of ihe cross; on which the 
Centaur very civilly pointed his right 
hand towards the place. St. Antony 
soon after met a Satyr, (there fnlly 
described,) who in token of peace of- 
fered him some fruit of the palm tree ; 
and being asked by Antony what he 
was, answered, he was one of the in- 
habitants of the desert, worshipped by 
the deluded Gentiles ; but was the de- 
puted ambassador to entreat Antony’s 
intercession in their behalf with their 
common Lord and Master. 

Gregory Nyssen tells that “ his 
namesake, the wonder-worker, on a 
journey slept one night in a temple 
famed for an oracle and divination, 
where the demons were frequently 
visible to the priests; but the holy 
father, by invoking the name of Jesus, 
put them all to flight, and by making 
the sign of the cross purified the air, 
polluted by the steam of their sacrifices. 
Next morning, the priest attempting 
his usual incantations, the devils ap- 
peared, and told him, that a stranger, 
who had been there in the night, had 
driven them out, and they could not 
re-enter to assist the priest. The latter 
in great wrath, (the characteristic fof 
many priests,) followed Gregory, and 
on overtaking him, threatened him 
with the most terrible vengeance. 
Gregory. despising his threats, inform- 
ed him that he possessed a power supe- 
rior to that of devils, whom he could 
drive whither he pleased. The amazed 
priest then begged the proof of his 
power, by his fetching them back again 
into the temple; and the kind father 
obliged the priest, and wrote this billet 
—Gregory to Satan, enter!!!—The 
priest returned, laid the note on the 
altar, and immediately the devils re- 
turned to their old seats. 

Spyridon, bishop ef Cyprus, Is men- 
tioned as performing miracles, (by 
Sozomen, lib. i. c. xi. and Socrates 
Scholast. lib. i. c. xii.) in these in- 
stances: —“ A certain person having 
deposited something very valuable with 


Irene, this bishop’s daughter, for - 
rity 
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ritv she hid it under the ground, but 
soon after died without mentioning the 
place of concealment. The depositor 
demanding his property, Spyridon in 
vain searched the house for it ; whereon 
he went to the grave of his daughter, 
and in a loud voice demanded where 
she had deposited her trust ; she imme- 
diately informed him where it lay hid- 
den, and he on returning to his house, 
found it as she had said, and restored 
it to the owner.”’? This same Spyridon 
gave part of his yearly produce to the 
poor, and lent to others without taking 
interest. When a person came to boi- 
row, he shewed him the store-house, 
and bid him supply his wants; and 
when a borrower returned his loan, he 
desired him to take it whence he had 
it. A man coming one day pretend- 
ing to return his loan, Spyridon bid 
him place it in the store-house; but 
the person, instead of so doing, carried 
it back with him. Awhile after, the 
same person came again to borrow some 
corn; and was told, as usual, by the 
bishop, to go and take what he needed ; 
he went accordingly, but could not see 
any, on which he came and informed 
the bishop. The holy man said, how 
is it that you only of all persons find 
the store-house empty? Reflect with 
yourself whether you have not neg- 
lected to restore what you borrowed ; 
and have faith that if you had not 
failed, this would not have been, and 
you will find what you want. The 
man was astonished at the bisho 
knowing his deception, and solicited 
pardon. 

Evagrius mentions this miracle 
of Zosimus (lib, iv. c. vii.) “ This 
holy man going to Cesarea, with his 
baggage on an ass, was met by a lion, 
which seized the ass, and devoured 
him in a forest, whither Zosimus fol- 


lowed, and expostulated wit! 


i the lion, 
that as the saint was neither sufficiently 
young nor stron 2 


g to bear his baggage 
the lion should for atime isiueasaeeaa 
able, aud carry it for him. On this 
the lion fawned on him, allowed the 
baggage to be placed on his back. and 
accompanied Zosimus to the gates of 
Cesarea.”” 

The same writer tells (e. xxxvi.) 
that when Epiphanius was bishop of 
Constantinople, the custom had long 
been, when much bread remained after 
serving the communicants, to send 
for some of the children from the 
schools to eat it, Among these boys 
there was one whose father was a ian. 
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a maker of glass; and he going home 
one day later than usual, was asked by 
his father what had detained him, The 
boy said he had been at church with 
the other children, and had been eatin 
some bread. The father conjecturing 
what it was, in a violent rage instantly 
threw his son into the furnace of melt- 
ed glass. The boy’s mother not findi 
him, sought him in the streets, which 
resounded with her lamentations: 
but after three days, as she was bewail- 
ing her son nigh the door of the glass. 
house, she heard him address her from 
within; and forcing her way, she found 
him standing upright in the midst of 
the furnace, altogether uninjured by 
the fire, and the melted glass. She 
then inquired of him, how he had been 
preserved in the flames, and he said, he 
had been several times visited by a 
lady dressed in purple robes, who ex- 
tinguished the fire, and gave him food.” 
Along with the legend of the Mira- 
culous Host, is also published an ac- 
count of St, Catharine of Sienna, whose 
name I find mentioned as a companion 
of St. Mary Magdalene, of Pazzi, in 
her life, (edit. Paris, 1670) and who 
appears to be very little, if any, infe- 
rior to St. Catharine. I submit a few 
instances to your notice. The writer 
says: * Soon after she became a nun, 
in her seventeenth year, she was on 
the ground in an ecstacy, out of which 
being recovere:l, after many discourses 
most highly spiritual, she untied her 
shoes and stockings before all the nuns, 
and threw them on the ground, and 
with great fierceness ran into hercham- 
ber, and got up all the furniture, ex- 
cept a crucifix, two boards to lie upon, 
with a coverlet and pillow; she then 
put on the oldest and worst habit m 
the convent, and went into the church 
and sang aloud, Te Deum Laudamus. A 
year afterwards there was represented 
to her a horrible and dreadful place, full 
of devils of monstrous shapes. For five 


years she was abandoned to the fury of 


those infernal monsters, and sufferet 
the most extreme agonies and pains. 
Five furious devils attacked her; the 
first tempted her with blasphemy an 
infidelity ; the second with pride and 
presumption ; the third with gluttony > 
the fourth with lasciviousness; 4&2 
the fifth with despair. Sometimes she 
continued whole weeks without a0) 
other nourishment than that recelv 

from the holy eucharist. She girt oe 
self with a large girdle, pointed wit 


sharp iron ; she used sharp whips, with 


ne 
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chains of iron, even to effusion of blood. 
Once when assaulted by the devil As- 
modevs, sue rolled herself, all naked, 
upon faggots of thorn. At the end of 
the five years, she got out of this gulf, 
and then her divine husband (Jesus 
Cirist) gave her his own heart in the 
preseuce of St. dagel, a martyr of her 
order, and of St. Catharine, of Sienna, 
He also placed a crown of thorns upon 
her head, and imprinted the sacred 
stigmati (or wounds) on her feet, hands, 
and side. 

In another ecstacy, of twenty-six 
hours continuance, she felt in her body 
a lively image of all our Saviour’s pas- 
sion, imitating it, as if she had follow- 
ed him step by step. She seemed first 
to enter into the garden of Olives, 
where she felt the agonies of his death- 
like sorrow, and bloody sweat ; thence, 
as if loaded with irons, and bound with 
cords, she passed through the cloisters, 
as he passed through the streets of Je- 
rusalem. She was tied to a pillar and 
cruelly whipped, crowned with thorns, 
shewn to the people, and then loaded 
with a cross; and thus going to the 
oratory, and there lying down with 
her back on the ground, she stretched 
out her hands and feet to be nailed to 
the cross; and half an hour after, rais- 
ing herself (all stiff as she was) upon 
her feet, without bending arms er legs, 
and throwing herself against the wall, 
she distinctly pronounced the seven 
words uttered by Jesus on the cross. 
In fine, pronouncing the words—hav- 
ing bowed his head he gave up the 
ghost—she was about to fall with great 
impetuosity to the ground; but the 
nuns present received her in their arms. 
Upon coming out of this ecstacy, she 
appeared beautiful as an angel of Hea- 
ven, aud seemed to participate of the 
resurrection of her Saviour, as well as 
of his cross. She had also good share 
of the lights of his glory, and of the 
splendours of his eternal generation. 
Three nights snecessively she was ad- 
mitted to the cabinet of the most holy 
trinity, and saw things which may be 
tasted by the favour of the gift of wis- 

om, but cannot be explained by words. 
In the year 1592, she had private and 
familiar eutertainment with the first 
person of the most holy Trinity. AI 
these graces and divine communications 
kindled in her breast the fire of love, 
so ardent and vigourous, that she often- 
fimes cried out “O love, I can no 
longer Support thy flames! O love, re- 
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enter into thyself, my heart is not able 
to contain and support thee.” And it 
was needful that she fetched a basin of 
cold water to put her arms in, and to 
pour it upon her breast, in order to 
cool herself.” 

Now, one of two things is certain: 
the writers of these statements, either 
believed these miraculous stories or 
disbelieved them. If they believed 
them, must we not regard them as some 
of the most credulous and pusillani- 
mous men that have ever existed: and 
if they disbelieved them, yet reported 
them as facts, the appellation they de- 
serve presents itself to every reader. 
Hence Mosheim and Dr. Middleton 
express their opinions, that they were 
biassed by a false zeal or interest, to 
propagate a known lie. (Inquiry, p. 130.) 

What ailed these noted creatures is 
sufficiently apparent; their miserable 
condition is one of the blessed effects 
of confining poor girls in convents, 
However, it will not be disputed, that 
when persons are a ae to teach, 
and others to believe, profess, and by 
every possible means, propagate a non- 
sensical, fanatical, deceitful and perse- 
cuting religion, they cannot be more 
effectually prepared, than by reading 
the romantic lives and lying legends 
of these saints. with much devotion, 
believing the absurdities and miracles 
pretended to be wrought by them. 


Ss. S. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

S your useful pages admit facts in 
preference to falsehoods, I beg to 
submit an useful one in reference to 

apple trees. 
Your correspondents, H. S. Mitchell 
and S. W. are respectfully informed 


thata gentleman at Littlebury, in Essex, 


having in his orchard many old sup- 
posed worn-out apple trees, which pro- 
duced fruit scarcely larger than a wall- 
nut, he last winter took fresh made 
lime from the’ kiln, slaked it with 
water, and well dressed them with a 
brush, and the result was,that theinsects 
and moss were completely destroyed, 
the outer rind fell off, and a new 
smooth, clear. healthy one formed, and 
the trees, although some twenty years 
old, have uow a most healthy appear- 
ance. 

The gentleman who has favoured me 
with this fact, has dressed many of his 
old moss-eaten trees in his orchard at 

2F Granchester, 
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Granchester, near this town, this sea- 
son, being satisfied with the beneficial 
effects that will arise from it. 


Cambridge, N. JUSTITIA. 
March 9, 1822. 
a 


LYCEUM OF ANTIENT LITERA- 
TURE.—No. XXXV. 
MUSAGUS. 
ie treating of the aniatory poetry of 
antiquity, it would be palpable in- 
justice to omit the name of this writer, 
who, though he has not, like the cele- 
brated elegiac trio of the Augustan age, 
made his own loves the theme of his 
lay, has devoted the principal effort of 
his muse to perpetuating the celebrity 
of one of the most striking examples 
of the tender passion that tradition has 
handed down to us. The Loves of 
Hero and Leander, which form the 
subject of the ouly poem of this author 
which has coated to our time, contain 
the story of an attachment so tender 
and fervent in its nature, so romantic 
in itscommencement, so singular in its 
progress, and so melancholy in its con- 
clusion, that the * plain unvarnished 
tale,” the simple detail of the cireum- 
stances could not fail to be greatly in- 
teresting and affecting. But, embel- 
lished as these are in the strains of 
Museus, with all the graces of diction, 
and all the warmth of poetical imagery 
and feeling, his production may, in- 
deed, be regarded as a pathetic narra- 
tive, superior to any other, either an- 
cient or modern, of the same kind, and 
as constituting one of the brightest 
gems in the immortal crown of poesy. 
The story on which this poem’ js 
founded is so well known, that even to 
give an outline of it appears almost 
superfluous. Leander was a noble 
youth of Abydos, a city of Asia, 
situated at the very narrowest part of the 
Hellespont, and on which the muse of 
Byron, in our own day, has conferred 
an additional celebrity to that which it 
had already obtained. Opposite to 
this city, in Thrace, on the European 
side of the strait, stood Sestos,* where 


was a celebrated temple of Venus, of 
which Hero, a virgin of exquisite 
beauty, was priestess. At a solemn 


festival, in honour of the goddess, in 





* lt was across this part of the Hell 
es- 
pont, from Abydos to Sestos, that Xerxes 
built his famous bridge of boats, for trans- 


porting his army, in his i i 
’ is invasi 
Greece. on of 
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which Hero, in the discharge of her 
sacred functions, presided, Leander, 
who was present at the ceremony, saw 
and became desperately enamoured 
of her. His passion was returned with 
equal warmth by the object of it ; and, 
in order to evade the vigilance of their 
families, from whom the lovers had rea- 
son to anticipate opposition to their 
wishes, it was arranged between them 
that Leander should swim across the 
Hellespont. while his mistress in Sestos 
directed his course by means of a 
light on the top of a high tower. After 
many interviews of mutual affection 
and tenderness, Leander, in attempt- 
ing his accustomed voyage on a very 
tempestuous night, perished. His dead 
body floated to the foot of the watch 
tower, and Hero, in despair at the sight 
of the corpse, threw herself from the 
sumnnit into the sea, and was drowned, 

Such is the traditional history, exag- 
gerated in its circumstances it will 
readily be supposed, but probably not 
without foundation, of this ill-fated 
pair. Virgil has alluded to it in his 
Georgics,* and: Ovid has made it the 
subject of two elegies.t The poem of 
Muszeus, however, is the only one we 
have, containing a full and circumstan- 
tial account of their unhappy attach- 
ment. Being, as we have already re- 
marked, the sole production of this 
author extant, his poetical merits and 
reputation depend wholly upon it, and 
these may, perhaps. be best estimated 
from a brief analysis of the poem it- 
self, with observations on what appear 
to us its most striking beauties. | 

The writer, judiciously avoiding the 
too common error of raising undue ex- 
pectations by lofty beginnings, sets out 
with professing to celebrate only the 
torch that guided Leander on his perilous 
way, of which he beautifully observes 
that Jupiter should afterwards have 
assigned it a place among the Constel- 
lations, in consideration of its services 
in the cause of love: 
Avy yoy Eowlog cuyecdprer, ‘Tov woerey coardégtog Zeus 
Evixiov rel’ coeSrov cuyery 26 Gpariyupey Spurs 
Olle mins Euvipidos epwprcrvéwy devvawy, 
Ayytriny T epirager axorparilov dprevelwr. 

He then introduces the mention of 


the lover collaterally with much spirit 
and elegance. 


Ny opatvoy re Aiaydpov oso, xevs ASX VOV EKOUWy 
Avy voy amayyirrovla Sseexlopiny "Agoodt Ing. 


c * Geo. 3. v. 258. 
+ Heroid. 17 and 18. 
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E’en now methinks I hear Leander cleave, 

With vig’rous arm, the darkly heaving 
wave 5 ; 

And see the torch, bright beaming from 


above, 
Venus’ glad signal, and the light of love.* 


After describing the situation of the 
cities in which the lovers respectively 
resided, the poet addresses his reader 
in the following strains : 


pee Ed, Y tre xeiSe magicnc, 

Aue prot ive mipyov, One mor? Inside “How 

“Igalo AUyvov Eyxovee nad tyeadveve Ascydow. 

Aico 8 apyaing adiny fe mopS (ady "AGidou, 

Bic fh mot xreciovlee propov ners Epwilee Ascvdgou. 

Thou, if by chance thy footsteps should 
explore 

The paths of that love-consecrated shore, 

Go, seek the tow’r, where Sestian Hero 
stood 

To guide her lover o’er the swelling flood ; 

Go, seek Abydos’ straits, Leander’s tomb, 

Whose weeping surges yet deplore his 
doom. 

He then goes on to speak of the fes- 
tival of Venus at Sestos, and the crowd 
of congregated youths who flocked to it 
from all parts of Greece and Asia Mi- 
nor, for the purpose of seeing the nu- 
merous females collected at the solem- 
nity. Hero makes her appearance in 
the temple, and we have the following 
equisite description of her beauty: 

"He? Serig ave, yndy euy elo magSivog “How, 
Macuacvyny yactevloc amas pemlovoe mpoTwTOU, 
“Ouee Te Aeunomconoe emeavléArovom Lerrivn 
"Anca 82 yx soviwy Qowviccdle winrar meee, 
"Qs fodoy 2x mervmwy Sedvpedy poor. Te Teer peeing 
Heovs ev pxtrieoos fodwy Atsuwver Deevrivers. 
Xpoiny yeup prtréwy Eoutalyilo. wocomtvnc 
Kal fol, Aeunoy (]wvos Ud oQupcmnrdpamélo xbupnig. 
Tonal 2° ex prehéwy Xexgilec péove Gs d& mevrcuol 
Tpeig Xapiteg petcavlo mepunéves sic 2 ig “Hpovs 
Opdarprde yerowy Execlov Xugitecos TeSyres. 
But now the virgin priestess with her 
train, 
Majesticmoves through Venus’ sacred fane. 
Her lovely cheek displays the purest white, 
Like rising Dian’s silvery beams of light; 
While in the midst a ruby circle glows, 
So mingling colours deck the varied rose. 
He por survey’d her motion might have 
said, 
Her — of roses were one beauteous 
e ’ 
Which her white robe butill conceal’dfrom 
view, 
As, from beneath, blush’d deep their roseate 
hue: 

* The want of any tolerably executed 
Buglish version of Museeus, has obliged 
hi : i of the present article to translate 
th sell, the passages he has extracted, to 

e best of his imperfect ability. 
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False were the fables of antiquity, 

That made the number of the Graces three, 
For he that gaz’d on Hero’s face could spy 
A hundred graces laugh in either eye. 


The effect produced upon the youths 
of the assembly by the sight of such su- 
perior attractions, and their various’ 
exclamationsof surprise and admiration 
are well narrated. The impression, 
however, made upon the mind of Lean- 
der is very different from that ex- 
perienced by the others; and while 
they are content to admire, he instantly 
loves. At the first view of the beauteous 
priestess, 

Luv Grspapwy extiow déero mupads towluy, 

Kal xpadin rapragey dvinritou mupic oppaii. 

The light of love beams sparkling from his 
eyes, | 

And in his bosom quenctlfless flames arise. 


Passion inspires him with confidence ; 
he approaches Hero, finds means to fix 
her attention, and has the gratification 
of perceiving that her looks and ges- 
tures indicate both her knowledge of 
his wishes, and her approbation of them. 
Emboldened by these symptoms, so 
favourable to his hopes, when the day 
begins to decline, and the assembly to 
disperse, he comes behind her, and, 
uttering a sigh, takes hold of her hand. 
This freedom she affects to resent, and 
with assumed indignation rebukes his 
presumption in aspiring to the posses- 
sion of a priestess of Venus. Leander 
penetrates through her feigned anger, 
and replies to her reproof by a declara- 
tion of his love, which the poet has 
conceived in a strain of the most im- 
passioned eloquence. ‘The rhetoric of 
the youth is not lost upon his mistress, 
who imbibes deeply the “ yavximxpev”’ the 
“ bitter sweet’? poison of love, as the 
author expresses it. In an altered 
tone she now remonstrates with him 
principally upon the almost invincible 
obstacles to their wishes, the nature cf 
her functions, the opposition of her 
parents, and more particularly her 
lonely habitation, separated from his 
place of residence by the intervening 
sea. To these objections the lover 
answers with the fervour of ardent 
affection. 

Theep Dive, cov Of Epwlee weet cvyproy Sidpue, meaghiow, 
"Es muph maprdotlo, neve amrooy EGoETHU Uduip* 

“Ou Tpoprtw Soup yet puce Tehiv patrenyetp4ev0G ivi, 
“Ov Gporov rryrievte Bapuydovmoovy Jaracons* 
Add cueh nut, vouree popéuprevos Dypoc axoi tng, 
Nugopace “EAAiomovroy dye fooy. 

For thy dear sake I’ll cross the threat’ning 
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Though lightnings flash, and storms ob- 
struct my way ; 

Nor fear the swelling wave thy bed to gain, 

Nor the hoarsethunder of the roaring main ; 

But, Hellespontus’ straits by swimming 
cross’d, 

A sea-borne spouse, I'll nightly seek thy 
coast. 

Having thus announced his infen- 
tions, he requests her to have a light 
burning at the top of the tower to serve 
him as a guide in his perilous enter- 
»rise. She promises to do so, and the 
lovers part for the present. Leander’s 
first visit to Hero, the darkness of the 
night, and the gloomy aspect of the 
waves, his appeal for protection to 
Venus, as being herself the goddess of 
love and sprung from the sea, are all 
admirable, but too long for extracting. 
The enamoured youth fearlessly defies 
all danger, plunges into the sea, and, 


Aapmopatvou & eomevdey Lis xellevevlia AUy vou 

"Aviac iwy ipitns, duTog dros, auto pacoTos VIiUS* 

He hastens tow’rds the light by Hero 
shewn, 

The vessel, pilot, rower, all in one. 

He reaches her abode, is received 
with the cordial welcome of affection, 
and obtains the consummation of his 
desires. There is something truly pa- 
thetic and affecting in the poet’s picture 
of their clandestine union. 

*Hy [4055 GAN aX SceUTOS* Env ARKog GAR aaa 
ULAVWY. 

‘Ou Guyiny lepny Tig ExeudDmpancey codes 

‘Ov desowy NS oUNTE Gihas Serrepantoroy euyry 

Ove: ToAVO RA ES pA:0 Thimeouicense yopein, 

"Ouy, U¢aiveessy ace TUTHO Hees TOTVECe (aritng* 

Ada My o¢ Sopiouces TEAEG THY AADC LY EV wi pass 

Ley Tagoy ETS ey tvuraponspanze & oraly Any 

Kei 7% {495 117 aencvev ty 


: checornévwy Upreveniwye 

Nie Ay ey AYU y%proconros oveinor Wwe 

Nupspioy cice Aécvdcay etpeyva tors ev AEXTLOES. 

Such were the nuptials of the youthful 
pair, 

Nor festive choir, nor holy hymn were 
there ; 

No torches o’er the couch diffus’d their 
light, 

Nor poet’s lay proclaim’d the bridal rite ; 

There were no nimble dancers’ sportive 
train, 

Nor pareuts sung the Hymeneal strain : 

But silence brooded o’er the marriavre bed 
7 ’ — © = 

In love's congenial hours of darkness spread, 

Night only deck’d their couch :—by bre: k 

s——by brea 

of day, 

He from the well-known Spot was far 

away. 

re . 
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The agitation of the tempest-stirred seq 
is depicted with awful minuteness, and 
the fruitless efforts of the unfortunate 
lover to struggle against its violence, 
are described with a touching fidelity, 
The conclusion of the poem is marked 
by that exquisite simplicity which ap. 
pears almost unattainable in modern 
languages, but which constitutes one of 
the greatest charms of ancient poetry, 
Keds “Hew tidinne oby carupaivn repansien 
AANAwY O° ergveeyTO Keb EY TUAATW Tip OAiMpy. 
Thus a like fate with his did Hero prove, 
Nor death itself could disunite their love. 


From the concise synopsis of this 
production of Muszeus, which we have 
here submitted to the reader, it will 
soon be perceived how judiciously that 
writer has availed himself of the slen- 
der materials afforded him by tradition, 
with what art he has connected and 
emlellished the incidents of the story, 
and how much dramatic interest he has 
found means to impart to it. Some 
idea, too, may be forme: from the speci- 
mens here given, of the nature of his 
style, which, in point of purity, may 
be considered faultless, and is charac- 
terised alike by pathos and energy. 
The Ionic dialect predominates through- 
out the poem ; and in the strength and 
harmony of his versification he has been 
pronounced by some of the best judges 
little inferior to Homer. It is much 
to be regretted, that of an author to 
whom we are so much indebted, no- 
thing certain is known, except that he 
flourished in or about the fourth cen- 
tury. The Muszeus of whom Virgil 
makes such honourable mention in his 
Eneid.* where he describes him as at- 
tended in the Elysian fields by a crowd 
of poets, over whom he rises taller by 
the head, is a different person from the 
author of the loves of Hero and Lean- 
der. The former was a son or disciple 
of Linus or Orpheus; he flourished 
more than a thousand years before the 
birth of Christ, and none of his compo- 
sitions have come down to us. 

The poetical reader who delights to 
compare the efforts of kindred genius 
in different ages, will not be displease 
at our subjoining a specimen of the 
manner in which a great poet of our 
own day has alluded to the pathetic 
story which Musiwus selected for the 
subject of his poem. 


The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 


As on that night of stormy water, 
eine 


Qu=w=s 





* En. 6. vy. 677. 
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When Love—who sent—forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 
The lonely hcepe of Sestos’ daughter. 
O1! when alone along the sky 
Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him hoine, 
He could not see, he would not hear 
Or sound or sign foreboding fear. 
His eye but saw that light of love 
The only star it hail’d above, 
His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 
«« Ye waves divide not lovers long !” 
That tale is old, but love anew 
May nerve young hearts to prove as true.* 


The best editions of Muszeus are 
those of Schroder, Leovard, 1743; and 
of Rover, L. Bat. 1727. There is like- 
wise a very good copy of his text with 
a Latin interpretation among the Poete 
Minores Greeci, Cantab. 1671. 





* Byron’s Bride of Abydos, Canto 2. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Mea has been said respecting 
the consumption of smoke in 
London, but no efficient plan has yet 
been adapted to privateuse. It is weil 
known that smoke only requires sufli- 
cient heat and it will combust; for if 
vou let the smoke of coal pass through 
a coke fire placed above, the heat will 
be sufficient to consume it; therefore 
as the present mode of building is to 
inake one stack of chimneys suffice for 
a whole dwelling, it perhaps would not 
be any difficult matter to let the smoke 
pass through a coke fire piaged in some 
convenient manner at the top; but as 
I am not very well acquainted with this 
subject, I should feel obliged if you 
would lay it before your correspondents, 
with a hope that some of them will 
take up the idea, Hi. 
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ACCOUNT of the LIFE of DR. D. TORI 
BIO NUNEZ, JURIS-CONSULT, DE" 
PUTY from the PROVINCE of SALA~ 
MANCA (fo the SPANISH CORTES, the 
Sittings of which commenced March 1, 
1822 ; communicated by himself ina 
LETTER fo JEREMY BENTHAM, £sq. 

My Revered Master, 

CCUPIED — successively by  po- 

litical affairs, and by the consi- 
deration of the Penal Code submitted 
toour extraordinary Cortes, and lately 
referred to acommission of this literary 
universily, of which commission IT am 
amember, I have been unable sooner 
to answer your valuable letter. You 
are, however, assured of my gratitude 
by your correspondent who transmitted 
it tome from Vittoria, and with whom 

I hope to have further intercourse at 

Madrid. In that letter you ask me to 

give you some account of my past life, 

and of the accident which brought me 
acquainted with your works; the 
praises which you bestow upon me are 

(ue rather to your principles and 

analyses than to the new arrangement 

in Which I have presented them in the 

‘Ciencia Social.”"** In the concluding 


ee 


* A work, intituled Espirito de Ben- 
tham Sistema de la Ciencia Social. Ideado 
por el Jurisconsulto Ingles Jeremias Ben- 
t am, y puesto en execution conforme a los 
Principios del Autor original, por el Dr. 

: ToribioNunez, Jurisconsulto Espanol. 
Salamanca: Imprenta Nueva: Por D. 





Tnardo Martin, 1820, Svo. pages 140. 





part of the letter you relate tome some 
particulars concerning the course of 
your studies, and concerning the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
you desire to know what were my 
studies at that of Salamanca. 

Respect and gratitude compel me to 
oblige you in every thing; and the 
pleasure I feel at finding myself in fa- 
miliar conversation with my adored 
master, of whose existence I doubted, 
makes my own satisfaction inseparable 
from the fulfilment of my duty towards 
rou. 
: My early studies at Arevola were 
without doubt more fortunate than 
yours, as you represent them to me. 
At the time when my parents devoted 
me to the study of the Latin tongue 
(by which it is here usual to begin the 
operation of confounding the reason,) 
by a chance very rare among us there 
fell to my lot a tutor who had an accu- 
rate perception of the points of resem- 
blance and those of difference between 
that language and the Spanish, and 
who presented to me his comparisons 
with the greatest assiduity and clear- 
ness. His noble and amiable character 
and deportment inspired me first with 
respect, then with reflection, and lastly 
with confidence; my disposition and 
my application pleased him, and at the 
conclusion of this course of study at the 
age of fourteen, I loved the wisdom of 
Socrates, of Cebes, and of Plato, with 


which, through the medium of the vee 
i 
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tin language, he had made me ac- 
quainted. At this time I lost a tender, 
enlightened, and beneficent father, and 
I remained at home with a brother 
three years younger than myself, and 
an infirm mother. Jn obedience to the 
last counsels of my father, 1 came to 
Salamanca, in order to study medicine. 
Chance threw immediately into my 
hands the Logic of Condillac, translated 
into Spanish. This, and a bad trans- 
lation of Te!emachus, inspired me with 
a desire of learning French, a task 
which I speedily accomplished. 

At this period I became an inmate of 
the family with which D. Juan Melen- 
dez Valdez had recently connected 
himself by marriage. He was esteemed 
one of the learned men of the nation, 
and restored our poetry to the lustre it 
possessed in the sixteenth century. His 
counsels, his amiable character, and his 
books impressed me with a taste for 
the belles lettres, and for the moral and 
political sciences. I resisted with diffi- 
culty the enchantments of the former, 
which were cultivated by several 
friends* of my own age, in order that I 
might give to the latter al] the attention 
which I thought likely to procure for 
me an honourable and peaceful destiny 
in civil life. The professor or master 
of the university confirmed me in this 
design, and at the termination of my 
career of study at the university, I ob- 
tained a canon’s chair. This was 
snatched from me by the tyranny of 
him who is the favoured author of the 
disasters which have been endured, and 
will for some time longer be endured 
by a nation which he was never worthy 
to govern, ° 

The injustice with which government 
treated me appeared so intolerable to 
the Duchess of Alba (a name among us 
for beneficence personified,) that she 
confided to me the management of her 
estates and house in Seville. There I 
lived with my family in great coxafort 
and happiness. My greatest en joyments, 
however, were those which I tasted as 
dispenser of the bounties which she 
scattered with liberal hand among her 
vassals. By her premature death (felt 
as a general misfortune throughout the 





. D. Manuel José Quintana, D. José 
Luis Munarriz, D. Francisco Sanchez 
Barbero, and D. Nicasio Alvarez Cienfue- 
gos: the two first are now in office and 
have distinguished themselves in the gene- 
ral Direction of Education ; the two last 


ims of their 


have been the unfortunate vict 
enlightened patriotism. 
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kingdom,) the best pleasures of life | 
thought were terminated for me, and 
indeed, there were none to which | 
could return with any relish, except 
reading, for which I always preserved 
my early inclination. 

The appearance of your works pub. 
lished in the French language at Paris 
coincides with this epoch; but as [had 
retired from Seville with the profits of 
the trade I had carried on there since 
the death of the Duchess, and was liy- 
ing amidst relations and friends in the 
mountains of Castille, I heard nothin 
of them until the passage of the Preah 
army through Salamanca to Portugal, 
in 1807, when your Principles of Civil 
and Penal Legislation were brought 
among other books for sale. To describe 
to you their effect upon me is impos- 
sible. Suffice it to say, that in spite of 
the inconsistencies which I found in 
them, and which I have always attri- 
buted to your editor, I saw so much 
light that I hailed as a favourable prog- 
nostic for the prosperity of my country 
the perfidy of the monster who, by irri- 
tating our national honour, set In mo- 
tion our enthusiasm. 

The delight I had formerly tasted in 
dispensing benefits gave place to the 
anticipation of that which I should de- 
rive from seeing diffused through my 
country those principles which teach 
the science of governing, and of intro- 
ducing useful reforms without injury 
to actual rights. In your works I saw 
the causes of the failure and of the evils 
of the French revolution, which had 
excited our youthful attention. 1 began 
immediately to inform myself of the 
means by which my country might be 
freed from the horrors which afflicted 


it- I found alleasy by the operation of 


your principles, but unfortunately they 
were unknown in Spain. Even now al 
acquaintance with them is by no means 
general. Yet, notwithstanding our 
inveterate prejudices on the one side, 
and notions ala Frangaise on the other, 
aknowledge of them is extending It 
self; and among the Deputies elect 

for the next Cortes I am convine 

there are many initiated in your pre 
cious mysteries. 1 hope you will not 
find it inconvenient to transmit to your 
disciple, Nunez, the Code which I am 
assured by our amiable friend Bowring 
you have prepared expressly for Spain. 
Do not doubt that the talents you have 
diffused will be of great service to US 
that the number of your appreciator$ 


will be great among the new deputies; 
and 
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and that among them will be found 
many lawyers who revere you, and 
many learned physicians who have 
studied your luminous system. 

The learned no less than honourable 
Agustin Arguelles ranks himself in the 
number of your admirers ; so does our 
liberator Riego; who, if he did not al- 
ready enjoy the public esteem by that 

lorious title, would obtain it now by 
his pacific and affectionate letter to the 
two Arguelles, in which he submits 
himself to their direction as skilful and 
well-informed guides. You ought, in- 
deed, to have no doubt that we shall all 
contribute to place the science of meral 
and physical man on one and the same 
basis, and that its form will be the 
form of the Social Science. This is the 
science, from the progress of which (as 
you so confidently pronounce,) the 
united powers of tyranny and error 
already foresee their total overthrow. 

I accept the promise of your works, 
and wait with anxiety for its fulfilment. 
Asan acknowledgment, (for it cannot 
be called a recompence) I send you a 
plan of the course of studies for this 
university, which was presented to the 
Cortes of 1814, in which I am much 
interested. 

The amplification of the sketch of 
our literary history, and the prelimi- 
nary discourse to the same project, are 
by me. You will perceive that the 
principles are yours, accommodated to 
the actual state of our knowledge and 
manners: that many of them coincide 
exactly with those of your Clirestoma- 
thia, and that your elements of juris- 
prudence and legislation, are therein 
proposed for the instruction of our 
youth. You will, in short, see in it 
our ardent desire to substitute for the 
“enemy of the understanding,”’ as you 
call it, the fundamental truths of 
knowledge. 

I send you also, as a fruit of your 
principles, the communication which 
the literary institute of this place has 
lately remitted to the Cortes concerning 
the preliminary title of the code which 
18 under discussion, and to which the 
future Cortes will only have to put the 
finishing touch. The existing Cortes 

ave not now time to decide upon it, nor 
‘ocompare it with the civil (Qy. law ?) 
a with the proceedings or judicial 
a which the respective commis- 

ners are now printing ; much less to 
orm out of all a connected and uni- 
rmly exact whole. 

IT request and hope that you will give 


Spanish Patriot, by himself. 
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me your opinion as well upon these 
opusculi as upon the volume of your 
works which I] have sent you in Spanish, 
and which is called here by some the 
Manual of Deputies to Cortes; we are 
indebted for it to your tactic of poli- 
tical assemblies. 

I hope also that you will undeceive 
yourself from the idea that the advice 
which I have given the governors of 
my country, enjoins a sacrifice which, 
to use your expression, “ no inau has 
yet been able to bring himself to make.” 
I trust you will confess that it is not 
superior to those which my countrymen 
have made and are making every day, 
in order to secure their liberty and in- 
dependence. 

No: We cannot address to our rulers 
the words of St. Luke, “ Ve vobis 
legisperitis quia tulistis clavem scientie : 
ipsi non introistis, et eos qui introi- 
bant, prohibistis.’”* 

No: in the actual discussion of the 
penal code, you will find daily proofs 
that this text cannot be applied to 
them. 

Whenever the civil (code, Qy.) falls 
into your hands, with what satisfaction 
will you see the gates of legal know- 
ledge opened by your keys, and the 
clouds which have hidden from our 
view civil rights and obligations dissi- 
pated by your luminous theories. From 
the little I have read of the first part, 
1 should adjudge to the members of 
the commission which has composed it, 
a civic crown, did I not fear that this 
judgment of mine might prevent your 
telling me, (as I beg you will do) what- 
ever necessary to its amelioration you 
may think practicable and agreeable to 
our usages, and to our form of govern- 
ment. 

And since, as you assure me, your 
sympathy extends to all the Spanish 
people, 1 entreat you in their name to 
write to your fortunate disciples, what- 
ever reflections fer our good may have 
occurred to you. 

You confess that in this count 
there are not the same obstacles which 
in yours present themselves to the 
adoption of any means conducive to 
that political equality which is recog- 
nized by our constitutions, nor to the 
triumph of reason and justice which 
is now imperiously demanded by the 
progress of information. 

Luke xi. 52. “Woe unto you lawyers! 
for ye have taken away the key of know- 
ledge: ye enter not in yourselves, and 


them that were entering in ye hindered 
This 
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This conféssion binds you to contri- 
bute your share to the establishment of 
truth and of law. 

For my studies in this university, I 
refer you to what may be collected from 
my writings, my sentiments, and my 
zeal for the prosperity of my country, 
which are sufficiently well known. | 
will only add, that the period of my 
education there was the same which 
produced many of the young men who 
have since contributed so largely to the 
organization of the government which 
now smiles upon us, and from whose 
character and talents, we may enter- 
tain the best hopes of its prosperity. 

Among the public tutors of that 
epoch, to whom [ owed the most, and 
by whom the greater number of the 
young men of reputation in the uni- 
versity were formed, was Dr. D. José 
Domingo Mintegui, a man equally con- 
spicuous for learning and modesty. He 
has in vain endeavoured to retire from 
the situations to which this city has 
called him whenever it has needed a 
man of intelligence and virtue. He 
alone in Salamanca possessed a copy of 
your works, when in the year 1813,dur- 
ing his absence as deputy to the Cories, 
{ made them known in the university. 
Government has lately appointed him 
to a situation in the general direction 
of education, with the hearty concur- 
rence of your disciples and of all good 
men. 

When the constitution was prescrib- 
ed, | was separated from this universit 
and from its library, which had been 
entrusted to me in 1812; as were also 
(wo other professors,* who did honour 
to it by their works, and by their 
learning, for no other cause than the 
holding of opinions opposed to the new 
direction sought to be given to the 
course of study. 

This reverse, however, we all bore 
with resignation, studying in the school 
of adversity, which alone discovers the 
resources of courage, until the new 
order of political affairs restored us to 
the bosom of our university. Iam now 
about to carry to the congress of the 
nation the information I have derived 
from my instructors here and from 
a the experience of its utility in 

uman affairs, and the opinions whi 
your productions: 1 eer, of al 
derstand that I refer ns ae 
whatever know- 


ch 





*D. Ju 
uel Marte 


an Justo Garcia, and D. Mig- 
l, now deputies in Cortes. 
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ledge I have been able to collect from 
books and the study of men, to this lite. 
rary institution, to which I owe the 
cure of the cataracts with which upoa 
our eyes we all come into the world; un. 
til at length, the light of your principles 
broke upon the obscure path, which 
conducted me in my enquiry into the 
origin of our moral ideas, and in my 
search for that touch-stone of them, 
for which this same institution has al- 
ways been celebrated. You may per. 
ceive by the dates to which I refer, that 
Iam not so young as you appear to 
have imagined from the preliminary 
discourse to your works which I pub- 
lished, wherein I announced the glory 
that awaited you: if the warmth with 
which it is written has excited in you 
this idea, it has deceived you; I go to 
the Cortes with many grey hairs, yet 
with the same ardour for the welfare of 
my country and fer the good cause of 
the human race, which is manifested 
in that sketch. May heaven grant that 
my knowledge, corrected by yours, my 
integrity, and my prudence may cor- 
respond with my good intentions, as 
with your aid, I hope they will; andif 
with this disposition | implore whatever 
instruction my enlightened master can 
still give me, I am persuaded he will 
not refuse to assist with his advice his 
“beloved” disciple, and the nation, 
already enriched by so many proofs 
of his affectiou, to which that disciple 
has the honour to belong. At about 
the same time that you complete your 
seventy-fourth year, I shall — 
my fifty-sixth ; but from what you tel 
me of your strength and spirits, 1 must 
be as far advanced in the decline of life, 
through weakness of constitution a 
you through age; this, however gives 
me no anxiety, nor do I desire to live 
longer than will enable me to accom 
plish what depends upon me, and “4 
assist my children with my counse®- 
My fortune has indeed never been larges 
but I have acquired it by my own exeT 
tions, without sacrificing my own ins 
pendence or injuring others; and 1 
has been sufficient to maintam — 
mily with decency. I have never ¢& 
sired nor solicited public employment 
and if after serving my country “ 

fidelity, and obtaining some beneiits - 
this city which I love, and for the ri 
ple of this province, who have honour 

me with their confidence, I can = 
some years in the library of this unl ~ 
sity, in so forming the reason of t 

amiable youth around me, that it may 
hereafter 
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hereafter serve the nation and man- 
kind with more utility than I have 
done, I shall descend contented with 
myself, to the mansions of the dead. 
There, my dear Bentham, we shall 
meet,and if we can present our titles 
of benefactors of our brethren, we may 
expect that we shall not be ill-received. 
Our names, united by our zeal in the 
same cause, will be preserved in the 

rateful remembrance of our survivors, 
and this glorious portion of life is best 
enjoyed when death has blunted all the 
darts ofenvy: letus labour then to ac- 
quire those titles. Let me entreat you 
not to lose the favourable opportunity 
which is offered to you by the gratitude 
of your faithful admirer and disciple, 

j TORIBIO NUNEZ. 
Salamanca, Dec. 20, 1821. 

P.S. There is no want of light in Spain, 
though at the distance from which you 
view us, you cannot perceive the ex- 
tent of the circle te which it radiates. 
Meanwhile yon may take my assurance 
that much virtue is to be found among 
us, and that our clergy and our people 
are docile and obedient to the voice of 
the iaw, especially when it is dictated 
by their representatives, and adminis- 
tered with dignity. Of the army I need 
say nothing; its enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the constitution is sufficiently 
known, and as [ include in that body the 
national militia, by whom it is adored, 
you will admit that a very considerable 
moral force is formed in its favour. Do 
not imagine that it is in any serious 
danger from the divisions among us, 
(of which you will doubtless hear,) of 
evoltados and moderados, or from the 
distinctions of the anillo* verde, of the 





* Green ring. 
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gorros colorados,® of the comuneroe ,t 
Sc. &c. , 

All these associations are produced 
by the different leanings which must 
necessarily originate from the different 
degrees of sensibility and intelligence 
among constitutional individuals. It 
is certainly right to endeavour to de- 
stroy them, but as impossible as to as- 
similate the characters of all those in- 
dividuals, Neither must you believe 
that they will lead to any change in the 
form of our government. “ The Consti- 
tution or Death!’ is the general cry. 
“ The Constitution; neither more nor 
less!’ reply all the provinces and all 
the armed force. Whoever ives you 
a different representation, did not wit- 
ness the inspiration which was mani- 
fested at the establishment of our sacred 
code; he knows not the number of 
those pledged to defend it; nor the de- 
cision and tenacity of character of 
Spaniards. If the threats of a foreign 
power, or if any internal accident 
should unfortunately endanger the li- 
berty of my country, you would see 
all these slightly diversified opinions 


‘and wishes directed at once to a com- 


mon centre; you would see all parties 
so strictly united, that they would in- 
stantly forget the names which desig- 
nate them; you would see the national 
hatred against whoever should attempt 
to snatch from us this valued possession, 
become at once general and implacable, 

Adieu.—May you live long for the 
benefit of the human race, and for the 
enjoyment of that glory which it has 
been given to no other mortal to ac- 
quire. 





* Coloured caps. 
+ Levellers. 








NOVELTIES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
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HE 28th Number of the North 

American Review and Miscella- 
neous Journal, contains the following 
abstract and observations on a German 
work entitled “ Der Deutsche in Nord 
Amerika—The Germanin North Ame- 
rica,’ published at Stuttgard and. Tu- 

ingen, 

This work is avowed in the preface 
to be the production of a German of 
rank, M. Von Fiirstenwarther. He 
was sent to America by his half-bro- 
ther, the Baron Von Gagern, represen- 


tative of the German possessions of the . 


ing of the Netherlands, at the German 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 366, 


Diet. M.de’Gagern declares that the 
extent to. which emigration from Ger- 
many had reached, and the belief that 
in the present state of things this relief 
of the country, laboxring under a 
crowded population, was rather a bene- 
fit than an evil, united with a desire of 
rescuing the poor emigrants from the 
sufferings and oppressions they had 
hitherto endured, were the motives for 
sending out an ambassador to the 
United States. 

_ M. de Fiirstenwiirther’s first letter is 
dated Amsterdam, July 3, 1817. He 


thus expresses himself with regard to 
2G the 
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the condition of the emigrants in the 
Dutch ports : 


I have found the misery of the greater 
part of the emigrants greater, and the con- 
dition of all more forlorn and helpless, 
than I could have imagined. If our govern- 
ments do not feel their obligation to do any 
thing to relieve it, humanity and the ho- 
nour of the German name call upon you 
to do something forthwith to relieve the 
present distress; and if further emigration 
is permitted in future, to devise some mea- 
sures for its better regulation. On my 
journey hither, I encountered whole troops 
of returning families, who, deprived of 
every thing, were begging their way back. 
At Cologne, the government (the Prussian) 
had made provision that a great number 
should be stopped, taken care of, and sent 
back to their homes. Inconceivably great, 
however, is the nuinber of those unhappy 
persons in Holland, where all the towns 
are overflowing with them. 

The Swiss emigrants in general are best 
off. Their government concerns itself 
more for them. They do not lose their 
citizenship at home, as the Wiirtembergers 
do; who are obliged to make a formal 
renunciation of it in the passport which 
they receive, to leave the kingdom. The 
Swiss, on the contrary, receive what is 
called a certificate of home, aud if they 
find themselves deceived in their expecta- 
tions, and choose to return, are welcomed 
back with paternal kindness. Nay, in such 
a case, each one receives two | ouis-d’ors 
for his expences back, from the Swiss con- 
sul, with an addition of three florins a week 
to the sick. The same indulgencies are 
also enjoyed by the emigrants from the 
French provinces of Lorraine and Alsace. 

From the sketch of the contract for 
the passage to America, we extract the 
following articles : 

Such as are in a condition to do it, pay 
their passage in Amsterdam, a man or a 
woman 170 florins, or 68 dollars. 

Children under four years are free. 

From four to fourteen years, 85 flo 
or 34 dollars. 


From fourteen years and onward, 170 
florins, or 68 dollars. 

Those who are unable to pay in Amster- 
dam, and are to pay in America, are 
charged, aman or woman 190 florins, or 
76 dollars, and under fourteen and over 
four years, half that sum. * 

Every one, thus contracting to 
passage in America, is bound to 
within ten days after his arrival. 
of death, if it happen when the vo 


more than half made, the survivin 
are holden to 


ceased ; if befo 


rips, 


pay his 

do it 
In case 
yage is 
g friends 
pay the passage of the de- 
re the passage be half made, 


no passage-money is to be paid. 
The provisions stipulated are dealt out 
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on the principle of full portions to those 
who pay full fare, half portions to the half 
fares, and children nothing, as follows: 

Sundays, a pound of beef, with barley, 
two cups to five fares, (in soup, we sup- 
pose.) 

Mondays, a pound of flour and a pound 
of butter, for the whole week. 

Tuesdays, half a pound of fat boiled with 
pease, three cups for five fares. 

Wednesdays, a pound of flour. 

Thursdays, a pound of beef, with pota- 
toes, a quarter of a peck (Fass) to fiy 
fares. 

Fridays, half a pound of rice. 

Saturdays, half a pound of fat, with 
pease, three cups for five fares, a pound of 
cheese, and six pounds of bread for the 
week. 

Ajug of beer and another of water per 
day: instead of the beer, which sours, 
water is given for a part of the voyage. 
Moreover half the water assigned is for 
cooking. 


The following extract from a letter 
dated at the Helder, July 7, 1817, will 
give our readers an idea of the extent 
of this sort of business. 

I was this morning on board of a vessel, 
formerly a Russian ship of the line, which 
a Dutchman had bought on account of the 
Rudolfi, whom I mentioned in a former 
letter, for the sake of carrying German 
emigrants to Philadelphia. There are al- 
ready four or five hundred souls on board, 
and the vessel will not sail till she has her 
complement of passengers. rina 

The following facts are contained in 
a letter dated Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 
Isl7: 

As soon as a vessel arrives with sucli 
passengers, it is immediately advertised by 
the captains in the papers. Mechanics 
and farmers, sometimes from a distance, 
repair to the vessel, select such persons as 
they wish, and pay their fare to the “3 
tain ; and a particular contract 1s made, y 
which they are bound to service for a term 
of years. Commonly also the vessels are 
visited by some members of the German 
society, under whose inspection these 
transactions take place. They also inform 
themselves as to the treatment of the pas- 
sengers on the passage, and institute he 
strict investigation, if circumstances or 
to require it; but it stops here, except} 
be in the case of American ships. _ oh 
year since, arrived a Prussian ship ir 
passengers, whose captain had been gu! <d 
of the most shameful abuses, particularly 
of the females, on board. The affair ex- 
cited universal indignation in the oy. 
An account of it reached Germany, 2° 
was inserted in the Gazette of Cologne, 
and orders were accordingly given to the 


Prussian consul, who arrived here @ few 
days 


~~ 
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days ago, to investigate the affair with the 
greatest severity, and report thereon. This 
summer also the treatment on board the 
brig Hope, Captain Klein, of Amsterdam, 
was highly reprehensible. I send you the 
protocol of the investigation. 

The German society proposes only to 
relieve and assi-t, as much as possible, the 
destitute emigrants. They have done 
much for their German brethren. But the 
number of emigrants this year was out of 
proportion to the means of the society. 
Their number is estimated at six thousand, 
and many more are still expected. 

I am just beginning to be known, and 
am obliged to put up with taking many a 
fruitless step. For you are not to imagiue 
thata very great interest is felthere in 
my mission. This does not lie in the Ame- 
rican character. 


This is truly edifying : we have been 
so used to being complimented with 
these courteous salutations by our Eng- 
lish brethren, that we had begun really 
to put on a little sad and sober diffi- 
dence, and doubt whether we were not, 
afier all, a degenerate race. But to 
hear the deputy of the plenipotentiary 
of the Dutch king, at the German Diet, 
because, in seventeen days after he had 
arrived in Philadelphia from Amster- 
dam, without speaking a word of the 
language, his mission had excited little 
interest—to hear this worthy gentleman 
talking of what does or does not dwell 
in the American character, has cheered 
us up a little, and gives us courage to 
encounter the flattering notice which 
our brethren at Edinburgh or London 
may take of the calumnies of the next 
shop-keeper sent out to explore us. 

The following circumstance strikes 
us quite unexpected and curious. It 
is from a letter dated Baltimore, 26 
Nov. 1817: 

There arrived this summer a ship from 
Amsterdam, addressed to Mr. Graff, one of 
the richest merchants in this place. A 
sreater part of the passengers had not paid 
their freight. Two families were bought 
by free negroes, of which there is a large 
number in Maryland. This disgusted the 
Germans in Baltimore to the degree, that 
they, (and among them Mr. Graff himself, 
the consignee of the ship, without whose 
knowledge the thing had taken place,) im- 
mediately re-bought them, and formed an 
association to prevent the recurrence of 
any such degrading abuse. 
om e add, from the same letter, the 

vowing fact, in regard to which we 
apprehend our author to labour under 


: mistake; the result of misinformation 
rom the sugar beiler: 
have accidentally made the acquaint- 
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ance of a German, who has been long an 
inhabitant of the state of Kentucky, and 
has established a sugar manufactory there. 
He has travelled through all the western 
States, and [ am indebted to him for many 
notices. He assures me that this summer 
Germans had been engaged by speculators, 
and publicly sold at auction to the 
highest bidder, and, according to him, 
Dutch or white slaves is there a common 
expression. 

We are the more inclined to doubt a 
part of this anecdote, as we have observ- 
ed our southern and western brethren 
to be very sparing of the word slave, 
even when applied to the blacks. 

The following extract will give our 
readers some idea of the views enter- 
tained by the American government, 
on the subject of encouraging emigra- 
tion. It is from a letter dated Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 28, 1817 : 


I have been presented in Washington by 
Tenkate (?) to Mr. Adams, the Secretary of 
State. Ishould have gladly avoided these 
formalities, but could not well excuse my- 
self. Tenkate had forewarned me that I 
should find in the Secretary of State a dry 
and extremely cold man. Ona the contrary 
I found him extremely polite and friendly 
towards me. He heard me, at first, with 
great attention, and interrupted me after- 
wards frequently in the course of my re- 
marks. I gave him your pamphlet. On 
my second visit he asked me if I had in- 
structions? I felt myself obliged, in truth, 
to answer in the affirmative, and professed 
myself ready toshowthem. His reply in 
substance was as follows: That it had hi- 
therto been the supposition of the govern- 
ment, that the European states, and parti- 
cularly the German powers, were not 
pleased with emigration: and that there- 
fore, from motives of policy, and not to dis- 
turb the friendly understanding with such 
powers, it had not directly encouraged the 
emigration, or, at any rate, had avoided 
the appearance of wishing to encourage it. 
If, however, it cou!d be made certain, that 
the German princes would throw no obsta- 
cle in the way of emigration, there might 
perhaps arise a greater inclination on the 
part of the American governinent, to con- 
spire with them iu aiding it: though, ad- 
ded the secretary, rather out of kindness 
towards the emigrants themselves. For, 
(this is the judicious remark of M. de Fiirs- 
tenwarther) either from principle and 
conviction, or national pride, they have, 
or affect to have, throughout America, a 
great indifference towards foreign emigra- 
tion, and appear to be of opinion that, even 
without this aid, the population of the 
United States increases rapidly enough. 

It is usually Dutch, but occasionally also 
American, Swedisb, Russian, and English 
vessels, 
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vessels, which transport the emigrants to 
America. The ships made use of in this 
service are commonly of the worst quality, 
old,and unseaworthy, and the commanders 
sent in them, ignorant, inexperienced, and 
brutal characters. The American ships 
ure the best, and deserve the preference be- 


fore the others. They sail quicker, the 


treatment is better, and the responsibility 
of the captains is greater. 

Several laws have been passed in the 
state of Pennsylvania for the protec- 
tion of the redemptioners, and M. de 
Furstenwarther expresses his opinion 
that the provisions of these laws are 
adequate. He complains, however, 
that they are scarce pretended to be put 
in execution against foreign ships, and 
that they are but imperfectly executed 
against the American captains. Among 
these laws is one, which obliges the 
captain of the vessel to susport the re- 
demptioners gratis for thirty days after 
their arrival; after this period he is 
allowed to charge their board. In case 
the captain is compelled to bind out his 
redemptioners for a less sum than the 
amount of the passage, then the per- 
sons so bound out are obliged to enter 
into a farther bond, to pay the remain- 
der of the debt after the expiration of 
the first indenture. These indentures 
are made under the inspection of an 
officer appointed for that purpose by the 
government of the state, who keeps a 
list of all the emigrants, with a note of 
the place where they are bound. The 
extreme terms of service in ordinary 
cases for adults is four years, and two 
years the shortest term. Children, 
under four years old, are not bound, 
but follow their parents, and are at li- 
berty when the parents are. Males, 
over four years, are bound to serve till 
they are twenty-one, and females till 
they are eighteen years old. Six 
weeks’ schooling annually is stipulated 
for the children, and ‘two suits of 
clothes, one of which is to be new. at 
the expiration of their term of service, 
It is also provided by the law, that no 
redemptioner shall be bound out of the 
state of Pennsylvania without his con- 
sent; that man and wife shall not be 
separated but by mutual consent, nor 
children taken from their parents but 
in extreme cases. The efforts of the 
German societies are confined to pecu- 
niary relief of the emigrants, who are 
wholly destitute, and their activity has 
been checked for want of funds. There 
are two of these societies in Philadel- 

hia, one in New York, and one in 

Itimore. 


[April 2, 

From the 12th of July, the day of 
the arrival of the first ship with redemp. 
tioners in 1817, up to the beginning of 
1818, there arrived nineteen vessels. 
bringing passengers of this class to the 
number of more than 6000. 

So far from looking upon this inden- 
ture as a hardship, our author expresses 
his opinion that it is a benefit to the 
needy emigrant, and says, that many 
even uf those who pay their passage in 
Holland, bind themselves, in like man- 
ner, on their arrival here, for the sake 
of being immediately provided for ina 
strange land,—learning the language 
by going of necessity intoan American 
family, and laying up in the purchase 
money a little capital for future sup- 
port. Our author adds, that the treat- 
ment of the emigrants while in service 
is so kind and good, that just complaints 
are oftener made by the masters that 
their servants run away, than by the 
servants that they are ill treated. 
Among the classes of emigrants most 
likely to be employed, our author enu- 
merates masons, carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, waggoners, coopers, smiths, 
shoe-makers, tailors, and bakers; and 
as least likely to find employment, all 
thoxe whose trades are connected with 
the arts of luxury. Persons of both 
sexes, from fourteen to twenty years of 
aye, are most sought for, ‘and it is a 
great folly,’ says our judicious author, 
‘when women of eighty years old wan- 
der over, as happened in one instance 
last summer,’ The greater part of the 
German emigrants remain in Pennsy!- 
vania, from which, without their con- 
sent, they cannot be carried. Our au- 
thor however informs us, that he saw 
a letter from forty such persons, who 
had entered into indentures in Ohio, 
and who were contented with their 
treatment and condition. The foltow- 
ing observation will show the cerrect 
and discriminating character of our 
author’s observations. 

A great purt of the population of the 
United States consists of blacks, especially 
in the southern states. The German agrees 
but poorly with them. He is regarded by 
them with envy and jealousy. It 3s de- 
grading to the German name and character 
to have the German stand ona similar foot- 
ing with them. The nalural cunning @ 
the Negro, his superior dexterity 


Jluency in English, give him too great au 


advantage over the simple, good-ne be 
German peasant. He consider himself ( “ 
Negro) as of a higer nature, and [oe 


down upon the poor German. The =e" 
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is confounded in treatment with the blacks, 
nay is often treated worse. 

The following pretty tender question 
in our author’s instructions—* Are the 
Germansesteemed in America?’ is an- 
swered in a calm, impartial way, which 
we are sure Will please our readers. 

Is the German esteemed in America? 
Personally he is esteemed, like others, 
without reference to their descent or na- 
tion, when he js rich or distinguished for 
public services. Schneider (Snyder,) the 
last governor of Pennsylvania, was of 
German origin. The path to offices and 
posts of honour is open to every German. 
He is in general esteemed for his industry, 
frugality, love of home, for his honesty, 
and his peaceable temper; qualities which 
still characterise the German and his de- 
scendants in America, particularly the far- 
mers. Pennsylvania owes to the German 
her universally acknowledged superiority 
over all the other states in respect to agri- 
culture. The German emigrant is more 
welcome than the Irishman or the French- 
man. ‘The last particularly are no favour- 
ites with the Americans. Personally they 
are disliked, notwithstanding the public 
sympathy once felt in the fortunes and 
principles of the French nation. 

But notwithstanding this, a great under- 
valuing of the German name and nation is 
evident in America. ‘The Americans, them- 
selves too young to deserve the name of a 
nation, possess nevertheless a national 
pride beyond that of any people in the old 
world, and look down with disdain on those 
(?) from whom the first germ of their im- 
provement came. Of none however have 
the Americans a poorer opinion than of the 
Germans. ‘Ihe main reason of this is per- 
haps the political insignificance of the Ger- 
man nation, and the consequent want of 
Conscious importance and of arrogance of 
its Individuals; to which cause also it is 
to be ascribed that so little justice is done 
to the Germans by the other European na- 
tions. With no land have the Americans 

ad so few important relations, as with 
Germany. For waut of other means of in- 
formation, they judged of her from the de- 
gree of improvement, from the character, 
and the external appearance of the indivi- 
duals, whom they were accustomed to see 
landing on their shores, of whom the mass 
——— was not calculated to give them a 
avourable opinion of their country. The 
number of Germans of education who have 
visited this country or settled in it was al- 
Pe a small. It is finally undeniable, 
oi - irregularities and abuses in the 
pe, - - lon of the last years, the wretched 
eink of the greater part of those who 
meral e — and their still more wretched 
re on tion, tendedhighly tostrengthen 

niavourable impressions. 
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The emigration from Germany to 
Pennsylvania began very early. In 
the time of Penn, Germantown was 
founded by a colony of emigrants from 
Griesheim in the Palatinate. In 1717 
the emigration was so great, that the 
governor of the province expressed his 
apprehensions of the evil consequences 
which might result from having too 
many foreigners contiguous to each 
other; or, on the other hand, too many 
scattered separately among the Indians. 
In 1754, there landed 5000 emigrants in 
Philadelphia; but we appreliend our 
author to have been misled by his au- 
thorities, when he supposes that half 
the population of Pennsylvania is Ger- 
man or of German descent. 

The German language is fast disap- 
pearing, particularly in the large towns, 
and no person is allowed to sit on a 
jury in Pennsylvania, who cannot un- 
derstand English. According to our 
author, the children of German parents 
are commonly ashamed of the country 
and language of their fathers, so that 
in the third generation, at the present 
day, the traces of their origin disappear. 
This disinclination is greater in the 
higher than in the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and in this respect, says M. de 
Furstenwarther, the German society at 
Philadelphia is unworthy at least of its 
name, asa greater part of its members 
are desirous of having their transactions 
in English. 

Our author complains that the Ger- 
man language is not kept up in its 
purity in America, but is fast passing 
over into a corrupted English dialect. 
We doubt not this remark is just; but 
we take the liberty to observe that it 
comes with no very good grace from 
M. de Furstenwiarther, whose own 
pages teem with words unarknowledged 
-by the present standards of his native 
language. In the very sentence, in 
which he announces tie transition of 
the German into a corrupt English dia- 
lect, lhe uses a barbarous word himself, 
and his pages are full of such terms as 
details, prekeer, supponirt, disponibel, 
progressive and nivellirend, none of 
which ought to find admittance into the 
works of a correct writer of the Ger- 
man language. There are nineteen 
German newspapers in Pennsylvania, 
and two in Ohio and Maryland. 

Under the head of religion, M. de 
Fiirsteowiarther informs us, that there 
are eight hundred German churches in 


America. Hecomplains of the ual 
encroachments 
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encroachments of the English language 
upon the pulpit. The Germans in 
America, according to this statement, 
evince much piety and. religious zeal. 
The preachers complain that the bre- 
thren from their native country, who 
have arrived within the last thirty 
years, are deficient in this respect, and 
set their faces against preaching three 
times a day. His remark that there is 
no theological faculty at the American 
universities, is singularly unfortunate, 
since it has been perhaps the fault of 
these establishments, a fault, if it be 
one, growing out of the nature of things, 
to have given a disproportionate share 
of attention to theological education. 
M. de Firstenwirther, whom we 
have observed in a contemporary Ger- 
man paper, the Deutscher Freund, 
published by Dr. Schaffer of New 
York, to be charged with a little aristo- 
cratical feeling, seems to hint with no 
great complacency at the political no- 
tions of his countrymen in America. 


The German in America, particularly 
in the country, distinguishes himself by a 
trait of character not known at home, and 
for which he is there not thought calculat- 
ed, 1 mean as a zealous democrat, though 
stillas a quiet citizen. I cannot but add, 
that this new trait in his character, by 
being associated with certain other old and 
permanent features, is far from rendering 
him more amiable. The Hessians who, in 
the war of the revolution, served in the 
English army, and of whom the greater 
part remained in America, are said, in 
this respect, to distinguish themselves in 
a peculiar manner by their strong demo- 
cratic politics, rudeness, coarseness and 
obstinacy. 

M. de Firstenwiirther, after a resi- 
dence of fuur months in America, to 
which he probably came unacquainted 
with the language, as we infer trom the 
delight with which he scatters about 
his English words when his own tongue 
affords those which are perfectly syno- 
nymous, and after having travelled 
throughout the whole of America from 
Philadelphia to Washington,a distance 
of full one hundred and fifty geographi- 
cal — closes his report in the follow- 
ing hi un i i 
ne 8 y pungent and philosophical 

, Ww ith such advantages, on the part of the 
United States, which every impartial man 
will recognize with me, and with all the 
facility, particularly of the material life, I 
cannot conceal some defects and dark sides 
Iu this country there is no idea, nay not a 
distant suspicion, of a higher and finer ex- 
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istence, at least on thisearth. There isa 
want of every thing which can adorn and 
ennoble it, of every variety of better en. 
joyment and entertainment. Coarse mate. 
rialism and interest are the character and 
leading principal of the inhabitants:—4 
want of sociality, contemptible pride, re. 
serve, and coarseness, discover themselves 
in the multitude, and repel the European 
of education and feeling. Such an one will 
of course feel himself at first extremely 
unhappy and solitary in this country; it 
cannot please him. Although there be 
much in Europe, that he cannot and ought 
not to praise, comparisons, which he will 
have daily occasion to make, will force from 
him the silent or open confession, that still 
much is better there. If the Americans 
are justly proud of their civil freedom, and 
of their freedom in thinking, speaking, 
and printing, and in the social life, they 
still know not that higher freedom of the 
soul, which is to be found only in Europe, 
and I say it boldly, most abundantly in 
Germany. With all their freedom, they 
are still slaves of their narrow views, of 
their ignorance of every thing but what is 
local and practical, and of their national 
prejudices. 

Such are the impressions of all on their 
arrival in this country, such are the coin- 
ciding feelings and judgments of all, even 
long after their arrival. By degrees only 
do they get used to the country, after they 
have formed to themselves a sphere of 
their own, or after their gradually awaken- 
ing pride as free citizens extinguishes the 
recollections of the advantages of their 
native land. 


On the first perusal of these spirited 
remarks, we were, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, at a loss to know what the 
author would be at. We felt, to be sure, 
a becoming sympathy with M. de Fur- 
stenwiirther, in the distressing neces- 
sity in which we supposed he found 
himself of making a flourish, and soften- 
ing to himself the bitter pill of * freedom 
in thinking, speaking, printing, a0 
social life,’ which must have been so 
oppressive to a native of the Palatinate. 
Still, however, we did not exactly un- 
derstand why America should pay S° 
heavily the penalty of his annoyances 
when it would have been quite as elo- 
quent and sentimental to abuse the 
Freuch or the English. 

Did we not fear that our comment 
had already outrun the importance | 
the text, we should hint at the state ° 
things in Germany, disclosed by this 


prodigious emigration. We passed, oe 
a year ago, through the kingdom o 
Wurtemberg, and along the — . 


e 
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a great march of emigration proceeds. 


rope does not afford a finer and 
— woes land: the highest cultiva- 


the countries from which 


tion, the finest forests, the richest pro- 
ducts. the best roads, every thing which 
would seem to belong to a happy coun- 
try; all those advantages which we 
suppose M. de Fiurstenwirther means 
by his ‘material existence,’ and in 
which we really wish we were as well 
off as he describes us. Yet, it is from 
these delightful regions that every one, 
who can ride or walk away. from chil- 
dren at the breast to women eighty 
years old, is flying as from a pestilence, 
not tempted to stay by that fine freedom 
of the soul, of which our author will 
hare it there is so much in Germany. 
Now we apprehend that it is precisely 
those fine moral comforts which are 
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wanting ‘ in Europe, nay we say it bold- 
ly, in Germany most ofall.’ In somé 
parts of Europe there is more wealth, 
in most there is more artificial refine- 
ment, and more learning, than in Ame- 
rica; but in none is there much free- 
dom either of soul or body; most in 
England, but not enough there. The 
tyranny is of a different kind in differ- 
ent places. In one it is the dispropor- 
tionate wealth of the aristocracy, as in 
England; and in one it is the unba- 
lanced despotism of the government, 
as in Germany: but in all it is freedom, 
liberty, confidence, equality of rights, 
when there is equality of merit, which 
are wanted: a want which is poorly 
supplied by pictures and statues, by 
fleets and armies, nay by fine poetry 
and prose ;—though these are all ex- 
cellent in their way. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 

On the Cultivation of Figs on the back 
Walls of Vineries; by JOSEPH 
SABINE, Esq. F.R.S. &c. Secretary. 
N the common method of cultivating 

grapes under glass, it may always 

be observed, says Mr. Sabine, that the 
vines trained to the back wall of the 
house seldom yield either an abundant 
or well-flavoured crop: this is caused 
by the plants being too far removed from 
the glass, and too much shaded by the 
vines trained wnder the rafters. I 
have always considered fig-trees as bet- 
ter suited to the back wall in a grape- 
house than vines, and have lately seen 
them succeed so well in the garden ofa 
friend in Norfolk, that I cannot better 
describe the plan I recommend, than 
by detailing the practice -I there ob- 
served, 

The house I allude to is forty-four 
feet long, by twelve and a half wide, 
in the clear ; the back wall is fourteen, 
and the front wall rather more than 
four feet high; there is no upright 
glass in front: the vines are ache x» on 
the outside, on a border raised against 
the front wall, and are brought into 
the house under the wall plate; the 
vue is in front only, returning upon 
itself, the chimney being over the fire- 
Place, which is at one end of the house, 
€ door being at the other end, so that 

fre Is no dip in the flue; a paved 


walk goes along the house, near the 





flue, leaving a border between the pave- 
ment and the back wall. Two fig-trees 
are planted against the back wall; one 
is a brown, the other a white fig, kinds 
which are common in Italy, and the 
South of France, and both bearing 
fruit of a short and flattened form. 
These trees have been planted fifteen 
years, and entirely cover the wall: 
the border in which they were planted 
was originally made very rich, and they 
have grown well in it; the branches 
are trained to a trellis against the wall, 
but they are also suffered to project 
from the wall. The trees are pruned 
in the autumn, after their wood is well 
hardened, where it is necessary to pre- 
vent them from incumbering the house ; 
but as the object is to get the trees to the 
largest possible size, in whieh state they 
will produce more of the short fruit- 
bearing shoots, they are cut but little, 
except it be occasionally necessary to 
thin them, by taking out a strong 
limh, It is the practice to begin forcing 
when the grapes break in the middle 
of April; the first crop of figs ripens in 
June, and the second crop in August. 
The grapes begin to ripen in Septera- 
ber, and continue fresh until near 
Christmas. 





Account of a Method of conveying Wa- 
ter to Plants in Houses ; by the same. 
The plan I am about to describe, 

says Mr. S. is most simple in its opera- 


tion, and not only supplies water to the 
plants, 
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plants, without labour, but in a wav 
that must be more beneficial than the 
usual one, by a watering-pot. A 
lealen pipe ef half an inch bore, is in- 
troduced into one end of the house, in 
such a situation that the stop-cock, 
which is fixed in it, and which is used 
for turning on the supply of water, may 
be within reach; it is then carried 
either to the upper part or the back of 
the house, or to the inside of the ridge 
of the glass frame-work, being con- 
tinued horizontally, and in a straight 
direction the whole extent of the 
house, and fastened to the wall, or 
rafters, by iron staples, at convenient 
distances. From the point where the 
pipe commences its horizontal direc- 
tion, it is perforated with minute holes, 
through each of which the water, when 
turned on, issues in a fine stream, and, 
in descending, is hroken, and falls on 
the plants, in a manner resembling a 
gentle summer shower. The holes are 
perforated in the pipe with a needle, 
fixed into a handle like that of an awl; 
it being impossible to have the holes too 
fine, very small needles are necessarily 
used for the purpose, and in the opera- 
tion great numbers are of course broken. 
‘The situation of the holes in the pipe 
must be such as to disperse the water in 
every direction that may be required, 
and in this particular the relative posi- 
tion of the pipe, and of the stations of 
the plants to be watered must be con- 
sidered, in making the perforations. 
The holes are made, on an average, at 
about two inches distant from each 
other, horizontally, but are somewhat 
more distant near the commencement, 
and rather closer towards the termina- 
tion of the pipe, allowing thereby for 
the relative excess and diminution of 
pressure, to give an equal supply of 
water to each end of the house. A 
single pipe is sufficient for a house of 
moderate length. One house of Messrs. 
Loddiges, which is thus watered, is 
sixty feet long, and the only difference 
to be made in adapting the plan to a 
longer range, is to have the pipe lar- 
ger. The reservoir to supply the pipe 
must of course be so much above the 
level as to exert a sufficient force on the 
water in the pipe, to make it flow with 
rapidity, as it will otherwise escape 
only in drops; and as too strong a 
power may be readily controlled by the 
stop-cock, the essential point to be at- 


tended to in this particular is to secure 
force enough, 


[ April, 
On the Propagation of Varieties of 
the Walnut-Tree by Budding ; by 
THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT, Eyy, 

President. 

The ill-success of many attempts to 
propagate the walnut-tree by grafts or 
buds, led me, says Mr, Knight, in 
a former communication, to discourage 
all attempts to increase it, except b 
seeds, or by grafting by approach. The 
advantages of propagating varieties of 
the walnut-tree by budding, will, | 
think, be found considerable, provided 
the buds be taken from young, or even 
middle-aged healthy trees; for, ex- 
clusive of the advantage of obtain- 
ing fruit from very young trees, the 
planter will be enabled to select 
not only such varieties as affurd the 
best fruit, but also such as endure best, 
as timber-trees. the vicissitudes of our 
climate, In this respect some degree 
of difference is almost always observable 
in the constitution of each individual 
seedling-tree; and this is invariably 
transferred with the graft or bud. 

The walnut, it is true, as a fruit, 
contains but little nutriment, and per- 
haps constitutes, at best, only an un- 
wholesome luxury; but the tree affords 
timber of much greater strength and 
elasticity, comparatively with its vety 
low specific gravity, than any other of 
British growth, and it is consequently 
applicable to purposes for which no 
good substitute has hitherto been 
found ; the stocks of the musket of the 
soldier, and of the gun of the sports- 
man. 

The buds of trees, of almost every 
species, succeed with most certainty 
when inverted in the shoots of the 
same year’s growth, but the walnut 
tree appears to afford an exception; 
possibly in some measure because Its 
buds contain, within themselves, ™ 
the spring, all the leaves which the 
tree bears in the following summer, 
whence its annual,shoots wholly cease . 
elongate soon after its buds unfold. A 
its buds of each es also, ae 

uently, very nearly of the same a": 
iad long before aly have acquired f 1 
proper degree of maturity for being Te 
moved, the annual branches have cease* 
to grow longer, or to produce new 
foilage. ion 

To obviate the disadvantages aris!0g 
from the preceding circumstances, 
adopted means of retarding the pet ‘ 
of the vegetation of thé stocks, compa- 
ratively with that of the bearing aa i 
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these means I became partiall 

pF There are at the base of 
the annual shoots of the walnut, and 
other trees, where those join the year- 
old wvod, many minute buds, which 
are almost concealed in the bark ; 
and which rarely, or never, vegetate, 
put in the event of the destruction of 
the large prominent buds, which oc- 
cupy the middle, and opposite end of 
the annual wood. By inserting in 
each stock one of these minute buds, 
and one of the large and prominent 
kind, I had the pleasure to find that 
the minute buds took freely, whilst 
the large all failed, without a single 
exception. This experiment was re- 
peated in the summer of 1815, upon 
two yearling stocks which grow in 
pots, and had been placed, during the 
sprin and early part of the summer, in 
a shady situation under a north wall, 
whence they were removed late in July 
toa forcing house, which I devote to 
experiments, and instantly budded. 
These being suffered to remain in the 
house during the following summer, 
produced from the small buds shoois 
nearly three feet long, terminating in 
large and perfect female blossoms, 
which necessarily proved abortive, as 
no male blossoms were procurable at 
the early period in which the female 
blossoms appeared ; but the early forma- 
tion of such blossoms sufficiently proves 
that the habits of a bearing branch of 
the walnut tree may be tranferred to 
a young tree by budding, as well as by 
grafting by approach. 

_ The most eligible situation for the 
insertion of buds of this species of tree 
(and probably of others of similar ha- 
bits) is near the summit of the wood 
ofthe preceding year, and of course, 
very near the base of the annual shoot ; 
and if buds of the small kind above- 
mentioned be skilfully inserted in such 
parts of branches of rapid growth, they 
will be found to succeed with nearly as 
much certainty as those of other fruit- 
trees, provided such buds be in a more 
mature state than those of the stocks 
into which they are inserted. 





On the Cultivation of the Under-ground 
and some other Onions ; by JOHN 
WEDGWoop, Esq. 

I hever use the hoe to the plant, ex- 
cept forclearing the ground from weeds, 
: en the onions have shot out their 

faves to their full size, and when they 

in to get a little brown at the top. T 
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clear away all tlie soil from the bulb 
down to the ring, from whence proceed 
the fibres of the roots, and thus form a 
basin round each bulb, which catches 
the rain, and serves as a receptacle for 
the water from the watering-pot. I 
find that the old bulbs then immediately 
begin to form new ones, and if they are 
kept properly moist, and the svil is 
good, the cluster will be very large and 
numerous. This is not the only ad- 
vantage of this mode of treatment, as 
the bulbs thus grown above ground are 
much sounder than those formed be- 
neath the suifaee, and will keep much 
better ; indeed I find them to keep quite 
as well as any other sort ; but this was 
not the case until I adopted the plan I 
have described. 

Having said thus much on under- 
ground onions, I am tempted to give 
the result of three different trials of 
growing common onions, which I made 
this year for my own satisfaction :—My 
first mode was with the small bulbs of 
Portugal onions, sown in May, 1815, 
and which were of the size of small 
nuts; the ground was trenched two 
spades, graft-deep, but no dung was put 
in, and the bulbs were planted on the 
10th of March last, six inthes apart, 
and the rows were at the same distance 
asunder: they have produced a very 
good crop of fine onions. The second 
mode was with onions sown in Septem- 
ber, 1818, and transplanted into rows, 
the same as in the preceding case, into 
the same ground, and at the same time. 
They did not produce bulbs so large as 
the first. The third mode was sowing 
the seed in drills. six inches asunder, 
and thinning the plants to about four 
inches distance. These were sown in 
the same soil, and on the same day 
that the others were planted, and pro- 
duced a very good crop; but not to be 
compared to the first, which had also 
the advantage of ripening at least a 
fortnight sooner. 

I planted also some small bulbs, of 
the sowingof the early part of the spring 
of 1518; but they almost all went to 
seed, and when the flower-bud was 
pinched off, the bulb produced two new 
ones. My own conviction of the value 
of Mr. Knight’s method of sowing the 
seed in May, to form bulbs for the 
next year’s stock, is so great, that I 
shall for the future adhere to it, and 
only sow a little seed in the spring, to 
supply green onions. The kinds of 


onions I have sown are, the Portugal, 
9H the 
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the James’s-keeping, and the two- 
bladed onion. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The Second Part of. the Philosophi- 
efi Transactions for 1521, among 
others, contains the following papers: 

An Account of the Skeletons of the 
Dugong, Two-horned Rhinoceros, and 
a Tapir of Sumatra; by Sir EVERARD 
HOME, dart.—It appears that he has 
inspected the horns of the double- 
horned rhinoceros, brought from the 
interior of Africa, by Mr. Campbell, 
and as far as it respects the appearance 
of the horns Sir E. considers it entirely 
a new species. The lowest horn stands 
upon a projection, at the end of the 
nasal bones, with its base nearly hori- 
zontal, pointing forwards, and a little 
upwards. It is a yard long, very small 
at the point, and two feet in circum- 
ference at the base. The small horn is 
close to it, and stands perpendicularly 
behind the base of the long one ; this is 
only twelve inches high, while the cir- 
cumference of its base is equal to the 
larger horn. There can be no doubt 
of this being the animal that has given 
rise to the various reports of the extinct 
unicorn having been lately discovered 
in Africa. 

On the Effects produced in the Rates 
of Chronometers, by the Proximity of 
Masses of Iron; by PETER BARLOW, 
Esq. — The first general conclusion 
which Mr. Barlow draws from them is, 
that the rate of a chronometer is un- 
dloubtedly altered by its proximity to 
iron bodies, but that it is by no means 
a general case, that iron necessarily ac- 
celerates the rate of a chronometer. 
As a practical conclusion, it is obvious, 
that on ship-board, great care ought to 
be taken to keep the chronometers out 
of the immediate Vicinity of any con- 
siderable mass or surface of iron; on 
which account they ought not to be 
kept in the cabins of the gun-room-offi- 
cers, which are on the sides of the ves- 
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sel; and, probably, a strong iron kn 
or even a gun, will be found, at a ye 
inconsiderable distance from the spot 
where the watch is most likely, in this 
case, to be deposited. In short, it a 
pears that a chronometer ought to be 
kept as carefully at a distance from 
masses of iron, as the compass itself, 
Of course as iron by the new philosophy 
obstructs the circulations which cause 
direction in the traversing needle, the 
re-action of those circulations will 
affect all moving or moveable bodies 
near the iron. 

Further Researches on the Magnetic 
Phacnomena, produced hy Electricity ; 
with some new Experiments on the pro- 
perties of electrified Bodies, in their 
relations to conducting Power and Tem- 
perature, by the President.— Sir Hun- 
phry ascertains by these researches 
that the conducting power of metallic 
bodies varies with the temperature, and 
is lower in some inverse ratio, as the 
temperature is higher. Thus, a wire of 
platinum ;3,, and three inches in length, 
when kept cool by oil, discharged the 
electricity of two batteries, or of twenty 
double plates ; but when suffered tu be 
heated, by exposure in the air, it barely 
discharged one battery. Whether the 
heat was uccasioned by the electricity, 
or applied to it from some other source, 
the effect was the same. But this re- 
sult might have been anticipated @ 
priori from the principles of the new 
philosophy, which teach that conduct- 
ing power is nothing more than atomic 
continuity, which is destroyed or im- 
paired by the atomic action called heat. 
The members of the Royal Societys 
however, by pertinaciously continums 
to recognize the occult and metaphysical 
properties of matter invented in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, and illus- 
trated in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are at this time a century 
behind the real state of philosophical 
knowledge. Some of their facts, how- 
ever, are amusing and curious. 








NEW PATENTS AND M 


ECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


To J | ' 
_" wry MORE, of Castle-street, steam, by water, or by gas, as a moving 
restol, for a certain Machine or 


Machinery, or Apparatus, which mar 


be worked by Steam. by Water, or by 
Gas, as a moving Power, 


Baye invention consists of « a cer- 
tain machine or machinery, or 
Apparatus, which may be worked by 


power,” consists in a new arrangement 
and combination of parts, and apparatus 
already known and in use (in those 
machines usually denominated rotary 
steam-engines, or steam-wheels,) with- 
out claiming any of the parts of the 
apparatus individually ; but only the 

genera 
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veneral combination thereof, as consti- 
tuting a machine or apparatus capable 
of being employed with advantage as a 
moving — to actuate machinery in 


general by the power of steam or water, 


or gas. 

To Mr. JOHN BARTON, Of Silver-street, 
in the City of London, Civil Engi- 
neers for certain Improvements in 
Pistons. 

This invention is intended to dimi- 
nish friction, and secure durability ; 
and is applicable to ali kinds of pistons, 
to prevent the escape of steam, air, 
water, or any other fluid, and likewise 
to prevent its escape by the piston-rod. 

The improved metallic pistons will 
be found, says the Patentee, inestimable 
in all concerns where it is an object to 
avoid delay, mines, water-works, brew- 
eries, steam-vessels, draining land, and 
in all engines and pumps where hard 
and constant work is required. In 
nines the saving of time and expense 
will be one-third, as it will be a double 
advantage, not only in the engine, but 
in the buckets in the shafts, and will 
not require a tenth of the stoppages for 
repairs, as on the present system. In 
steam-vessels above a fourth of fuel 
will be saved, with much greater safety 
tothe vessels; and where there are two 
engines, above a mile an hour will be 
gained in speed, and the fatal conse- 
quences attending explosion in a great 
measure obviated. 

To JOSEPH MAIN, esq. of Bagnio- 
court, Newgate-street, London, for 
certain improvements on Wheeled 
Carriages. 

Mr. Main’s invention consists of a 
new method of attaching the body of a 
coach, chariot, gig, or other vehicle to 
its frame or carriage, by means of levers 
springs, straps, and other appendages, 
so disposed in form and position, as to 
throw the whole weight of the load into 
the centre; that is, if the vehicle be 
constructed to go upon two wheels, the 
weight of the body is thrown exactly 
into the centre between the wheels, and 
directly over the axle-tree ; if the car- 
tiage have four or more wheels, the 
weight is thrown into the central point 

tween the several wheels; or else 
equally divided between the central 
now between the several peers of 

eels. By this contrivance the erect 
araerizontal position of the body is, 

’ times, preserved, and its motions 

mF to the position in which it 

tst suspended, so that, whether the 
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load be placed in the centre, or on either 
side, the body cannot hang uneven. 

To keep the body from rising to an 
inconvenient height, by sudden jolts, 
and to prevent too much strain upon 
the springs, by the load being placed 
too forward, or too backward, the lower 
part of the body is braced to the axle- 
tree, by straps from the four extreme 
corners of the under-side of the body ; 
these straps being sufficiently loose to 
admit of the several parts having their 
proper play. 

When this invention is applied to 
varriages already built, with wheels in 
the ordinary situation, and the intro- 
duction of the swivel-bar may not be 
convenient, its place is to be supplied 
by astrong spring, crossing the carriage 
in the same direction as the swivel-bar ; 
upon the middle of this spring is to be 
placed a long spring, with its bearing- 
bar, and all the other apparatus; or 
the long spring may be fixed upon the 
orcinary axletree; but, in this case, 
lever carriages may be attached to the 
shafts, or otherwise, as most convenient. 

The description above given, relates 
only to the application of this inven- 
tion to a gig or one-horse chaise; it 
will, however, be readily perceived, 
that the same contrivance is applicable 
to other vehicles: for, supposing the 
figures represented to be carriages run- 
ning upon four wheels instead of two, 
the whole operative part of the appa- 
ratus, viz. the levers, with their sup- 
ports, the swivel-bar, the bearing-bar, 
&c. as described, would need no alter- 
ation, excepting as to strength. 

If the load is required to be disposed 
over the centres of several pairs of 
wheels, it is proposed to apply distinct 
sets of the above apparatus to each pair, 
still adhering to the principle of throw- 
ing the weight into the centre-line, 
between the wheels of the carriage, by 
which the springs will be equally acted 
upon, whether the wheels are all upon 
level ground, or any one of them ele- 
vated or depressed; by thus keeping 
the centres of gravity in the centres 
between the wheels, the risk of over- 
turning is evidently removed ; and the 
capability of traversing roads, which, 
by reason of ruts, are nearly impassable 
to ordinary carriages, is, by means of 
the close situation of the wheels, upon 
the improved principle, effected. 

The patentee, in his specification 
observes. ** in ail vehicles, with two or 
more wheels, it is desirable to throw 


the load, as much as possible, into the 
centre, 
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between those wheels; and 
therefore, in the above description, I 
have endeavoured to shew how effec- 
tually this may be done by my afore- 
said invention. But, in some cases, it 


may be necessary to bring the pressure 
of the load as low down as possible, 
and to equalize it between the two sides 
of the carriage, so as to cause one to 
balance the other. This is particularly 
the case in the attempts which have 
been made to construct vehicles with 
one wheel only, in which there is no- 
thing to maintain the erect position of 
the vehicle, but the attachment of the 
shafts to the horse’s body, and preserv- 
ing as correct an equilibrium as _possi- 
ble on either side of the wheel. My 
invention of cross levers is particularly 
applicable to this purpose.” —London 

Journal. 

To Mr. Joun REEDHEAD, of Hey- 
worth, Durham, and WM. PARRY, 
of East Lane, Walworth, Surrey, 
for certain Improvements in Propell- 
ing Vessels. 

These improvements consist of two 
parts, first in theemployment of several 
pairs of paddle-wheels for the purpose 
of propelling ships, boats, barges, &c. ; 
and secondly, in a mode of enclosing 
or shutting up the said paddle-wheels 
in tempestuous weather; by which the 
ship, boat, or barge may be converted 
mto an ordinary vessel to be then pro- 
pelled by canvas sails to be acted upon 
by the wind. 

The wheels are made to revolve by 
means of a steam-engine or other first 
mover: by the paddles dipping into 
the stream which flows freely through 
the channel, the resistance of the water 
propels the vessel forward. It will be 
seen that the channels are open fore 
and aft, for the purpose of giving free 
ingress and egress to the water. But, 
in the event of stormy weather, or a 
high and rolling sea, these apertures 
are to be closed by sluice-gates, or slid- 
ing shutters; and, if necessary, the 
water is pumped out of the channels; 
by which means the wheels are closed 
in and put out of operation. The ves- 
sel then becomes, externally, the same 
as a sailing packet, and which, by sett- 
ing canvass, may be propelled by the 
power of the wind upon its sails: under 


these circumstances it will be found as 
perfectly safe at sea in sto 


as any other sailing vesse 
nary construction. 


The specification concludes thus: 
the said water 


rmy weather 
lof the ordi- 


“ we have described 





[April ! : 
channels as passing through the hull 
of the vessel; but, under some circum. 
stances, it may be found desirable to 
form trunks on the outside of the yes. 
sel, open at both ends, for the pu 

of working the paddle-wheels therein 
as above described. As we employ 
several pairs of propellers, we connect 
all the wheels on one side together 
means of rods and cranks upon their 
axles; and all the wheels on the other 
side by the same means, so as to com- 
municate the motion of the first pair 
to all the rest. We do not, however, 
cunfine ourselves to this or any other 
mode of connecting the wheels toge- 
ther so as to put them all in action, but 
employ geer, or a train of wheels, or 
any other means, none of which we 
claim as new or forming part of our 
invention.”°—London Journal. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

To John Hague, of Great Pearl-street, 
Spitalfields, engineer ; for a method of mak- 
ing metullic pipes, tubes, or cylinders, by the 
application and arrangement in the appara- 
tus of certain machinery and mechanical 
powers.— Jan. 29, 1822. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cecil-street, 
Strand, for certain improved methods of 
multiplying fac-simile impressions to any ex- 
tent. Jan. 29. 

To Peter Ewart, of Manchester, civil en- 
cineer, for a new method of making coffer- 
dams.—Jan. 29. 

To Robert Bill, of Newman-street, Saint 

Mary-le-bone, for an improved method ol 
manufacturing metallic tubes, cylinders, cones 
or of otber forms, adapted to tie construction, 
and for the construction of the masts, yards, 
booms, bowsprits, or casks, or for any other 
purpuses to which they may be applicable.— 
Feb. 5. 
+ To Frederick Lewis Tatton, of New Bond- 
street, watchmaker, for an astronomical in- 
strument or watch, by which the time of the 
day, the progress of the celestial bodies, a 
well as carriages, horses, or other animals, 
may be correctly ascertained, Partly com- 
municated to him by a foreigner residing 
abroad.— Feb. 9. : 

To Thomas Brunton, of the Commercial 
Road, Chain-cable and Anchor manufacturer, 
for an improvement or improvements upon 
the anchor.—Feb. 12. 

To Jobn Frederick Smith, of Dunston-hall, 
Chesterfield, esq. for improvements in dress- 
ing of piece goods made from silk or worst- 
ed, or of both these materials.-- Feb. 12. 

To Elisha Peck, of Liverpool, merchant, 
for certain machinery to be worked by water, 
applicable to the moving of mills, and ether 
machinery, of various descriptions, of for 
forcing or pumping water. Communica 


to him by Ralph Bulkley, of New York.— 
Feb. 22. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICA L, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
—— 


EVERAL remains of Egyptian sta- 
tuary, sarcophagt, altars, columns, 


friezes, &C- have been recently brought 


to the British Museum, from Thebes, 
Memphis, and other parts of the Egyp- 
tian empire. They are at present dis- 
persed in the Museum, till a receptacle 
is formed, for their classification and 
better disposition, worthy of their me- 
rit, and adequate to the taste displayed 
in their selection. 

There are in a@ Room beneath the 
Building, 

A Typhonic statue, imperfect, in as 
much, as the right elbow and both the 
feet are wanting, holds the lotus stem 
in full blossom: remains of an ellip- 
tical globe crown the head. 

A piece of rough Egyptian, or Ethi- 
opian marble, apparently part of a frieze, 
covered over on one surface with hiero- 
glyphics in the running-hand of that 
character. 

A portion of a frieze of a temple, 
(red granite.) its interior or projecting 
underside with figures in high relief, 
among which a vessel brim full of 
water, dropping its contents, being 
super-charged with abundance ; exte- 
= surface covered with linear sym- 

S. 

Remains of a colossal female statue, 
in white lime stone or marble, includ- 
ing the bust, to middle of waist. A 
leaf of lotus, ornaments her forehead ; 
heautiful workmanship, and finely ex- 
pressive of Ethiopian beauty. 

A figure in Egyptian lime-stone, or 
white coarse marble, representing a 
body swathed for rest or for a funeral. 

A lower portion, containing the legs 
of a red granite statue. 

A piece of yellow marble, apparently 
from age, which seems to have consti- 
tuted one of the sides of a votive altar, 
with a portion of three diminutive 
naked figures, in basso relievo, carved 
il a square on its surface, imperfect, 
from being broken. Some Coptic cha- 
racters inscribed. 

Remains of a male colossal statue 
— the head down to the bottom of 

jorax. The root of Jotus ornaments 
the forehead. 

-; remnant of pedestal of a statue, 
ow of left foot, finely exe- 

in red marble, or a very fine 
with 


silicious stone: border inscri 
: nscrib 
hieroglyphics, 





A head of a finely carved female 
statue of large proportion. 

The irunk of a female figure, deli- 
cately proportioned, apparently the 
produce of a Greek chisel. 

In a small Court behind the chief Build- 
ng, and by the side of the Athenian 
Gallery, there are 
Fifteen remnants of female Typhonic 

statues, all charged with stems of the 
blowing lotus, in the one hand, and 
having in the other hand the Tau or 
nilo meter, of nearly as many different 
proportions, and quite dissimilar as to 
remaining portions of the figure. 

Two Egyptian or Ethiopic graces, 
(charities) with either of them, alter- 
nately having thrown their hands and 
arms behind the shoulders of its fel- 
lows, (in red granite.) 

A red granite head of an Egyptian 
youth, 

Remnant of a very large colossal head, 
perhaps a portion of a statue; the face 
is about four feet long by three broad, 
and its members proportionate, and 
delicately beautiful. 

Another colossal head of same mate- 
rial. 

Four remnants of clustered columns, 
each formed of eight smaller ditto, like 
the pipes of an organ, ensculptured 
with hieroglyphics. And various other 
remnants too numerous to describe. 

In the Entrance Hall there are 

Two statues of nale Typhoas, sitting 
on thrones, with Tau in left hand, which 
their knees support; heads crowned 
with elliptical globes, (black granite.) 

An immense colossal head of nearly 
the same proportion with that already 
described, of singular beauty, (red 
granite.) 

A female statue of ordinary propor- 
tion, with the head of a Jupite: Ammon 
upon her knees, her throne has many 
hieroglyphics, (lime stone appareutly 
is the material of which it is made.) 

An Ethiopian head of large propor- 
tion, beautiful countenance (white mar- 
ble. 

ra Egyptian sorceress, in a crouching 
attitude, sitting upon her heels; her 
mantle covered with symbols, or hiero- 
glyphical figures, (Bysall.) 

A considerable circular vessel, about 
three inches deep, border inscribed 

with symbolical characters. 

A considerable sized Egyptian (red 
granite.) 
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granite.) coffin, with its usual lid, hav- 
ing a carved resemblance of the person 
whom it contained, covered with hiero- 
glyphies, very imperfect from the effect 
of weather. 





Towards the end of a or early 
in May, will be published in royal to, 
(illustrated by twenty-four engravings) 
The Fossils of the South Downs, or 
Tlustrations of the Geology of Sussex. 
By Gipeon MANTELL, F.L.S, member 
of the Geological Society, &c. This 
work will contain interesting particu- 
lars of the course, position, and geo- 
logical relations of the plastic and 
London clay, chalk, blue marl, or 
galt, green sand, weald clay, Sussex 
marble, and iron sand; and a minute 
description of a very extensive series 
of organic remains, many of which 
have not been previously noticed. The 
researches of Mr. Manteli have brought 
to light an important group of strata, 
which in its physical characters resem- 
bles the Purbeck beds, but in the nature 
of the organic remains is more nearly 
related to the Stonesfield slate. These 
strata contain the bones, teeth, and 
scales of a monitor of gigantic magni- 
tude; the bones and plates of several 
species of tortoise, or turtle; the stems, 
&c. of vegetables of the palm tribe; 
the remains of shell-fish, and of several 
unknown animals. The fossils of the 
Sussex chalk, hitherto but little known, 
have also received considerable eluci- 
dation. Mr. Mantell has been able to 
identify the remains of eighteen differ- 
ent kinds of fishes; fifty species of 
shells ; a delicate and beautifn} species 
of crustaceous animal (which he has 
named Astacus Leachii,) and numerous 
genera and species of zoophytes. 

That ingenious mechanist, Mr. AP- 
PLEGATH, is about to apply one of 
those inventions by which he proposed 
to improve Bank notes, to book print- 
ing. His first experiment will be 
made on a work of general circulation, 
Mitchell's Universal Catechist. As a 
book in question and answer, the mo- 
notonous effect of the page will be re- 
lieved by the questions being in red 
and the answers in black ; and it merits 
notice that both colours are produced 
at the same instant by one machine, 
The volume will,therefore.be acuriosity 
in typography independent of its Su- 
periority as a book of general instruc- 
tion. 

Sacred Lyrics ; by JAMES 


EDMEs- 
TON, vol 3, will shortly 


appear. 
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In our last Number we noticed My. 
Thelwall’s recent publication “ The 
Poetical Recreations of the Champion,” 
From the manner in which we felt our. 
selves called upon to speak of that 
work, it will be readily believed that 
we rejoice to find that he has once more 
resolved to cultivate the Muses, At 
the end of that volume a brief sketch 
is presented, accompanied by some spe- 
cimens of a national poem, which, he 
there informs us, has been thirty years 
in meditation, and to which it seems 
he is now assiduously devoting what- 
ever portions of his time can be spared 
from his professional engagements, 
We are promised a specimen of this 
Epic, which we hope to introduce in our 
next Number. 

Mr. CHARLES Dupots, of King- 
street, Covent Garden, will have to sub- 
mit by auction in the course of the 
present season an unpublished collec- 
tion of poems by the author of the 
Seasons, in his own hand writing. 
Amongst them is a version of the 104th 
Psalm, so much commended by his 
divinity tutor, Mr. Hamilton; a curi- 
ous elegy in the Scottish dialect, the 
only known specimen of Thomson’s 
writing in that style, and a Poetical 
epistle to Sir William Bennet of Ches- 
ter, his early friend and patron. The 
manuscript was presented by ‘Thomson 
to Mallet, who was at that time tutor 
to Lord George Graham, shortly after 
the poet’s arrival in London, te whom 
he had a letter of introduction. TheEar! 
of Buchan has verified the hand writ- 
ing by a comparison with those pieces 
in his possession, and has kindly sent 
a fac-simile of the song, beginning with 
“ For ever fortune wilt thou prove, §¢- 

The Account is printing of a Jour- 
ney, undertaken in the year 1820, into 
the Oasis of Siwah, with maps, plans, 
and views of all the most interesting 
objects that are found in that district, 
principally with a view to ascertainNe 
the Site of the Temple of Ammon; PY 
A. Linant. To this will be et 
views and particulars collected in the 
Desert of Mount Sinai; including de- 
tails of some considerable Egyptian 
remains found there, and man ee 
glyphical inscriptions, now broug 


thence for the first time, being the Le 
sult of a journey made through tha 
country, by the same traveller. f 

The Life and Correspondence fo 
Bishop Horsey is preparing ' 
publication, by his Son, im an octave 
volume. 


The 








1822. | 
The long announced biography of 
Public Men of all Nations Living in 
1822. will appear in April, and be em- 
pellished with 150 spirited engraved 
portraits. It will form three volumes 
somewhat larger than Debrett’s Peer- 
age, and may be regarded as the peer- 
age of talents and genius in every walk 
life. 
" The proposed editions of Bibles, Tes- 
taments, and Prayer Books, with 300 
engravings, may be expected about 
May 1. The small price of 1s. 6d. 
9s, 6d. and 5s. which will be charged 
for such extensive embellishments, 
will, of course, occasion these editions 
to supersede all others. 

The northern Society for the encou- 
ragement of the F ine Arts, established 
in Leeds, have announced their inten- 
tion of opening their rooms, for the 
exhibition of pictures and other works 
of art, on Wednesday, the first of May. 
Pictures, &c. intended for the exhibi- 
tion will be received from the eighth 
to the fifteenth of April. In order to 
promote the objects of the society to 
their fullest extent, it is their in- 
tention to erect a building particularly 
adapted to the purposes of exhibition. 

Mr. O’CoNnNOR’S Chronicles of Eri, 
of which we gave an interesting pros- 
pectus in our last, will appear in April. 
We hope in our next to be able to in- 
troduce to our readers a fac simile of 
the roll of the laws, for the general gra- 
tification of the literati of ail Europe. 

The next Number of the Journal of 
Voyages and Travels will contain 
POUQUEVILLE'S Travels in the present 
Theatre of War in Greece, with a map. 
The last Number gave the Wreck of 
the Sophia on the Coast of Africa, one 
ofthe most interesting narratives of its 
kind that has been published. This 
Journal has now. advanced to six vo- 
lumes, containing forty several works 
of recent voyages and travels no where 
else to be met with. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
published, a new edition of Mr. HALL’s 
Apology for the Freedom of the Press. 

Speedily will be published, an Itine- 
tary of Provence and the Rhone, with 
etchings, by Joun Hugues, Esq. A.M. 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Ur. CAREY has in the press a small 
on of Quintilian, de Institutione 
Pid, as a part of the Regent’s 

ocket Classics. 

A work on the Statute and Criminal 
~ of England, is preparing, by JoHN 

ILLER, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Svo. 
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Cataline; a Tragedy, in five acts; 
with other Poems, will be published in 
a few days, by the Rev. G. Cropy, 
A.M. author of Paris in 1515, Angel of 
the World, &c. &e. 

Mr. JOHN WAINWRIGHT, of Shef- 
field, is preparing for publication, in 
two quarto volumes, an Historical and 
Topographical View of the Wapentake 
of Strafford and Tickhill, in Yorkshire. 

JOHN GAGE, Esq. is preparing the 
History and Antiquities of Hengrave, 
in Suffolk, in a royal quarto volume, 
with portraits and other engravings. 

Mr. DAWSON TURNER is preparing 
a splendid work. containing fac-similes 
of the hand-writing of one thousand of 
the most eminent characters in Eng- 
land, from an early period, with short 
biographical notices, and some portraits. 

The first part of the Memoirs of the 
ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
will appear in a few weeks. 

Wm. WorDsWoRTH, Esq. has two 
poetical works in the press; the Me- 
morials of a Tour on the Continent, 
and Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

The Rev. I. TAYLOR will soon pub- 
lish, in a duodecimo volume, Scenes in 
England, illustrated by 84 engravings. 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Pieces 
by the Rev. Rost. WYNELL Mayow, 
with a memoir, will soon appear. 

A translation of Abbe de Pradt’s 
work on Europe and America in 1821, 
will be published in a few wecks. 

A new edition will speedily be pub- 
lished of the Christian’s Duty, collected 
entirely from the Scriptures. 

Mr. FARMER has in the press, a new 
edition of his work on Head-aches and 
Indigestion, with considerable additions 
and improvements. 

WILLIAM LILLY’s Memoirs of his 
own Life and Times, illustrated with 
numerous portraits of eminent Astro- 
logers, &c. are reprinting. 

A work, called Revolutionary Causes, 
with a brief notice of some late publi- 
cations, and a Postscript containing 
Strictures on Cain, will soon appear. 

Mr. THOMAS TREDGOLD, the au- 
thor of a most useful treatise on car- 
pentry, timber, the dry rot, &c. &c. 
has now in the press a small work, in- 
tended to supply to engineers, mecha- 
nics, and builders, a great desideratum, 
viz. easy rules and tables, for computing 
the requisite dimensions, and the 
strength of cast-iron, when applied in 
beams, columns, pipes, &c. &c. as 1S 
every day becoming more common, 


and more useful to the public. 
Shortly 
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Shortly will be published, in two 
volumes octavo, a Poetical translation 
of Voltaire’s Maid of Orleans, being 
the first time it has appeared in English 
metre. This arduous undertaking is 
illustrated by copious Notes of the 
translator, Mr. W. H. IRELAND, Mem- 
ber of the Atheneum at Paris. 

In the press, the fifth, being the con- 
cluding part of a series of Views in Sa- 
voy and Switzerland, and on the Rhine ; 
engraved in mezzotinta, from drawings 
made on the spot, by JOHN DENNISs, 
and accompanied with letter-press. 

Messrs. T. KEYWORTH and D. 
JONES, are preparing a second edition 
of Principia Hebraica, in two pocket 
volumes, to be sold separately. One 
volume to contain the grammar revised 
—the other volume to comprise a gram- 
matical analysis of three hundred verses, 
taken from the Psalms, together with a 
selection of single words, classed ac- 
cording to their forms, and containing 
_— common root not in the three 
hundred verses. Suggestions for the 
improvement of the work are respect- 
fully solicited, and may be sent post 
paid to the publishers. 

The Rev. N. J. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
will speedily publish a new and en- 
larged edition of his Defenceof the Duc- 
trine and Worship of the Church of 
England, in a Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. John Lingard. 

The Rev. R. W. BAMFORD, of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, late superin- 
tendent of the Blue-coat Hospital, at 
Liverpool, has in the press a work, en- 
titled Essays on the Discipline of Chil- 
dren, particularly as regards their edu- 
cations. 

Mr. CHARLES PHILLIPS is printing 
an enlarged edition of his Speeches, in 
one volume, octavo: and also a new 
edition of his Recollections of Curran, 
and some of his contemporaries. 

Proposals have been circulated in 
London for publishing by subscription 
an Historical, Chronological, and Geu- 
graphical American Atlas, containing 
Maps of North and South America, with 
all theirdivisions into States,kingdoms, 
&c., on the plan of Le Sage; intended 
as a companion to Lavoisne’s Atlas. It 
will contain fifty-three maps, all of 
which will be well executed from the 
va cow gay authorities, 

1ortly will be publis y 
the Mystery of Babylon, ae Anny 
nation of the Church of Rome, by a 
beneficed Clergyman of the rel of 
England and a graduate of Cambridge. 


[April 1 
/ Collections towards & History of an. 
cient Institutions, Customs, discoveries 
in Science, and Mechanical inventions 
selected and abridged from the Bey. 
trage zur Geschichte der Erfindungen 
of Professor Beckmann, of the univer. 
sity of Géttingen, with various impor. 
tant additions, are printing in Sirs sa 
New editions of the following works 
will speedily appear:—The Farmer's 
Directory, and Guide to the Farrier, 
Grazier, and Planter, including valua- 
ble directions in domestic economy ; 
with suitable plates.—The Panorama 
of Science and Art, by JAMEs Smitx, 
2 vols. octavo.—Also, by the same Au- 
thor, the Mechanic, or Compendium of 
Practical Inventions. 

In a few days will be published, the 
Pharmaceutical Guide, containing a 
Latin Grammar, in which all the rules 
are illustrated by examples, selected 
from the London Pharmacopeeia; and 
an interlineary translation of such 
formule in the Pharmacopeeia as have 
been found difficult to be comprehend- 
ed by some young medical students: 
to which is affixed a collection of words 
and phrases most frequently employed 
in prescriptions. 

The Spy; a tale of the Neutral 
Ground, by the author of “ Precaution, 
in three volumes, will soon appear. 

Charles and Eugenia, or the Paternal 
Benediction, translated from the French 
of Madame de Renneville, will shortly 
be published. 

On the 19th of February, 1818, 4 
party of gentlemen made an excursion 
in the mine of Hudgilburn, in Cumber- 
land, to view a cavern in the limestone 
rock there, discovered a short time 
previously. The length of the main 
chasm is three hundred and twenty 
yards, Evident signs would seem (0 
prove that this cavern and all its com- 
municating fissures have been filled at 


no very distant period, with water, ant 


the probability is, it has been drained 0 
by the adits in the mine, in which there 
runs a constant stream from some con- 
tiguous part of the works. 
Captain Vetch and Mr. Drummone, 
the engineer officers intrusted with the 
conduct of the Trigonometrical Survey 
in the north of Scotland, have finishe 
their task in Orkney and Zetland, by 
establishing in those clusters of islands 
the several positions which serve to 
connect them with the main land © 
Scotland. ' 
Shortly will be published in three 
volumes, Pargas: a Tale of Spain. “ 
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Coeur de Lion, or the Third Crusade, 
a Poem, in sixteen Books, by Miss 
E,eANOR ANNB PORDEN, author of 
the Veils, the Arctic Expeditions, &c, 
is in the press. 

The Seripture Character of God ; or, 
Discourses on the Divine Attributes ; 
by H. F. BuRDER, M.A. is in the press, 

“An experiment was lately made this 
year to try the difference between the 
spade and the plough. A field was 
faken, which was in beans last year, 
and oats the year before; two ridges 
were dug and two ploughed alternately, 
and the whole was sown on the same 
day; a part both on the ploughed and 
dug being drilled with the garden hoe ; 
the whole was reaped the same day ; 
aud being thrashed out, the result was, 
that the dug sown broadcast was to the 
ploughed sown broadcast as fifty-five to 
forty-two. The dug and drilled was 
as twenty and a quarter to twelve anda 
guarter, upon the ploughed and drilled. 
The additional grain is not the only 
beneficial result gained by digging, as 
in this instance there was also a great 
deal more straw, and the land was free 
from weeds. 

FRANCE. 

M. Gamba, banker of Paris, has ter- 
minated his journeys through the pro- 
vinces of Caucasus and Georgia, under- 
taken by order of the French govern- 
ment in 1820 and 21, The numeyous 
documents and articles which he has 
collected, are valuable in their relation 
to science, as well as to commercial 
and manufacturing interests. He was 
constantly attended in his travels by 
his son, M. J. Gamba, lieutenant of 
dragoons, who has just arrived in Paris 
from St. Petersburgh. 

The first public opening of the Con- 
servatory of the Arts and Sciences, took 
place on the 8th of January, and the 
sitting was terminated-by M.-J. B. 
Nay, who spoke as follows : 

“ Gentlemen,—Be not deceived, industry 
and civilization are one and the same thing. 
What places us above the barbarous hordes 
that traverse the desert wilds of Africa and 
aomtent We have occasion to consume pro- 
ee and we have the talent to produce 
hem. The arts derive their birth from our 
Wants, and it is the arts which lay the foun- 
dation of social order. United, they give a 
— for labour ; teach us to respect justice ; 
= 4 if they do not entirely repress the vices 
“i natural ferocity of man, they always 


diminish them in a great degree, and correct 
their pernicious effects. 

‘If itis evident that the arts render us bet- 
ler, it is still move so that they make us hap- 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 366, 
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pier. Next to the satisfaction which man de- 
rives from the consciousness that he has done 
to his family, to his country, to all men, that 
come which in his situation depended on him, 
iis happiness in this world springs from the 
sentiment of his existence, and the greatest 
possible developement of his faculties ; and 
this existence is the more complete—these 
faculties are the more fully exercised, the 
more he produces and consumes. It is gene- 
rally overlooked that in setting bounds to our 
desires, we voluntarily reduce man nearer to 
the level of the brute. True it is, that ani- 
ma's enjoy those gifts which heaven sends 
them, and are content without those which 
heaven refuses. The Creator has done more 
for man; in making him capable of increasing 
the number of his necessities and his plea- 
sures, he has permitted him to extend the 
circle of his enjoyments. Hence, we but con- 
cur in the great end of our creation, and raise 
the dignity of our nature, when we seek ra- 
ther to multiply our productions than to limit 
our desires. 

“* You have, doubtless, heard it deplored, 
that coffee, chocolate, and a thousand other 
superfluities have been introduced, which, 
say many, our forefathers could do very well 
without. They also did without shirts; yet 
we are better for having contracted the want 
of them, although it has laid us under the ne- 
cessity of making them; especially, when 
we consider that the weaver, by manufactur- 
ing the linen, gains wherewith to procure 
himself other enjoyments of the same kind. 
I have never been able to understand for 
what, reasonable end we should forbid our- 
selyes those enjoyments, which so far from in- 
joring other men, are beneficial to them: and 
what can be the merit of privations from 
which no good results ? 

“* But do not imagine that the products of 
industry limit their effects to the supplying of 
corporeal wants. If we are enabled to en- 
lighten our minds by scientific resources ; if 
we can traverse the earth and measure the 
heavens ; if we can communicate out thoughts 
in spite of distance or time; if the imaginative 
arts attract our admiration to their master- 
pieces ; if poetry and the stage offer us pleas- 


ing recreations—it is to a flourishing industry 


that we owe all these advantages. A thou- 
sand such examples pass before your eyes. 
You will, perhaps, learn better than you have 
hitherto done, how far we have advanced in 
civilization, and how much farther we are yet 
capable of advancing. 

‘“We meet in the world with men attacked 
by a species of hydrophobia against every kind 
of progress—men, who, being themselves in- 
capable of contributing to the advancement of 
the human mind, think that nothing has been 
done; nothing discovered, nothing cleared up. 
Admirers of the past, they are blind to the 
merits of the present, and would fain ravish 
from us our hopes of the future. Let us learn 
to despise their objections, which, in the 
words of Montesquieu, - no —_« > 
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but in their facility of talking and incapa- 
city for eramining. Let us march forward ; 
let us advance in the presence of those who 
exclaim against advancement ; this is the only 
answer worthy of them and of us.” 


GERMANY. 


MM. Spix and Martius, who have 


lately returned from a voyage to the 
Brazils, are preparing a detailed ac- 
count of their observations, which will 
be published at the expense of the 
King of Bavaria, with charts, plans, 
&c. The plants which these naturalists 
have collected in Brazil and sent to 
Munich, form already a section of the 
grand Botanical Garden. The king 
has been pleased to confer on both of 
them the decoration of the order of the 
Bavarian Crown. 
ITALY. 

M. Scamarella, a Venetian geome- 
trician, announces in the Gazette of 
Venice of 23d November, that he has 
solved the problem of the quadrature 
of the circle, and that he is ready to 
demonstrate it incontrovertibly to all 
the mathematicians in the world. Ac- 
cording to M. Scamarella, the super- 
ficies of a circle is equal to the square of 
the proportional between the diameter 
of the circle and a line equal to three- 
fourths of the same diameter. It is 
also equal to the square of the circum- 
ference multiplied by half the radius, 
estimating their ratio as seven to 
twenty-one, and not as seven to twenty- 
two. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In spite of its detractors, and the 
hostile insinuations made against it, 
the system of mutual instruction is 
constantly making fresh progress. In 
the course of the last year, Lancasterian 
schools have been established in the 
towns of Carouge and Versoix, and in 
the communes of Lancy, Perly, Cer- 
toux, Menier, and Cholec. The govern- 
ment, ever ready to favour useful un- 
dertakings, has liberally supplied the 
wants of these new institutions, the 
benefit of which it designs to extend 
successively to every part of the canton. 
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The extensive building recently erected 
in the court of the college of Geneva, 
is capable of holding from three to foy; 
hundred scholars. 

GREECE, 

The city of Agwadi or Kydoniais, 
destroyed by the Turks, in July, 1821, 
in consequence of an insurrection ex. 
cited by the Hydriot Flotilla, was found. 
ed only about fifty years ago, by a 
Greek ecclesiastic, named Johannes 
Oikonomos. It was then a poor Village 
with four or five hundred inhabitants, 
Oikonomos, a protegée of the famous 
banker, Petraski, obtained a firman 
from the Porte, which appointed him 
waywoile of the village, with a power 
to prohibit any Turk of distinction 
from residing there. He was allowed 
also to organize a municipal adminis- 
tration, with a proviso that the Porte 
should send a Cadi or Turkish Judge. 
Oikonomos introduced a number of 
Greeks from the Archipelago, and with 
order and good management, commerce 
and the arts flourished. The city con- 
tained nearly 30,000 inhabitants, not 
including many thousand strangers, 
domiciliated for a short period, and all 
Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, were not 
admitted. Within the city were 3000 
houses, built of stone. ‘There was a 
college or school for 300 young persons, 
with twenty-four soap manufactories, 
thirty-six oil mills, and a number of 
other trading establishments. The 
people elected three Gerontes or sena- 
tors, nine Proesti, or principal citizens, 
and two Grammatikoi, or secretaries, 
who formed the Koinos, or municipal 
council, But the inhabitants growing 
rich, plunged into vice and extrava- 
gance, and were so basely ungrateful 
as to denounce to the Porte, the gener- 
ous Oikonomos, as acting the despot. 
That extraordinary character died i 
1791, of grief, or, as some say, of pol 
son. Such was this little Greek re 
public, flourishing and considerable, 
till ina premature attempt to be inde- 

pendent of the Porte, it was involve 
in complete destruction. 
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A LATE examination by Mr. Fargvy, of 
the north-western slope of the Snow- 


donian range of mountains in the yicinj 

, vicinity o 
Bangor, enables us to State, that there is 
none of that mantle-shape to the superficial 
strata, or lapping of the rocks round a pro- 


which too sanguine 


theorists kaye assumed to be almost almost 
universal. The valuable strata of roofing 


slate, for which Carnarvonshire has long been 
famous, have been the object of Mr. Farey * 
particular research, whence it appears, that 
these rocks constitute a series of at least® 
dozen thick rocks of slate properly so — 
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from their lamillar character, interlaid by 
various other thick rocks of a massive and 
stony character, most of them not at all la- 
minated, and which latter rock have there- 
fore, along with very numerous others com- 
posing the bulk of Wales, been often impro- 
perly denominated slate-roeks ; grey-wacke 
slate rocks, some would now call them, but 
Mr. Farey, though disapproving the use of 
the term slate in this case, still adheres to the 
name given by him in 1811 to rocks of a si- 
milar character in Charnwood Forest, viz. 
coarse slate. The breadth of surface made 
by the slate series is not less than two miles ; 
the bridge over the Ogwen at Ogwen Bank, 
near the great Penrhyn Slate Quarries, at 
five miles SE. by S. of Bangor, stands upon 
or near to the south-eastern limit of this 
series, near where this limit crosses the new 
parliamentary road from London to Holy- 
head; and a new bridge on this road, over 
the Ogwen, at two miles and a half SE. from 
Bangor, stands on.the most north-western 
rock of this series. 

The range of this series of strata north- 
ward from the Ogwen, is nearly N.NE.; but 
in the contrary direction this range is near 
SW. by S. owing to a slight curvature of the 
strata, amounting to about 13°, where they 
cross the vale of Ogwen. The dip is very 
rapid or steep, appearing almost upright in 
some places near the south-eastern part of 
this series, but in proceeding thence north- 
westward, there appears a general tendency 
to a decrease of the dip, which continues to 
the coast, near to which the dip does not in 
places exceed 1 in 1, or 45°, and the direction 
of this dip, seems invariably to the south- 
eastward, whereby these strata appear to pass 
in under the Snowdonian mountains. 

This same direction in the dip of the coarse 
slate rocks, seems, with a very few local ex- 
ceptions, to continue from Ogwen Bank, 
along the line of the parliamentary road, past 
Corwen and Llangollen, to where this vast 
coarse slate series passes under the uneon- 
Jormable rocks of the coal series, near to the 
great Pont-y-Cyssylte aqueduct. In like man- 
ner, from near Bangor north-westward, the 
same direction of. dip of the coarse slate se- 
res to the south-eastward continues, perhaps 
With some trifling local exceptions, across 

oglesea, having on its surface, two lengthen- 
el hollowsin a NE. and SW. direction nearly : 
one of which hollows or troughs, on the 
coarse slate, nearly coincides with the Menui, 
and the other with the Cefni river, in which 

ollows, unconformable portions of the coal 

“ules are seen, underlaid by the limestones 
- that important series. ‘The Anti-Smithian 
ubseription Map, published in May, 1820, 
» 48 to these points, pronounced by Mr. 
wh (0 be exceedingly erroneous, and in 
“ne answering the high expectations which 
fring * be Taised concerning it, or justi- 
an Soe - encomiums which some of its rever- 
on Jains are in the habit of bestowing 
". The colours of the slate in the 
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Carnarvonshire, slate series are very various ; 
usually they are distinguished into blue, pur- 
ple, green and red: the former is in fact a 
grey purple, others are blueish and reddish 
purple, grey light green, and bright or cherry 
red. Nearly all the slate here raised, seems 
very durable; but that from the blue or 
highest rock of the series, is in the greatest 
repute, not merely for its colour, but the 
flatness and thinness of its lamina, which 
yet are not apt to separate spontaneously on 
exposure to the weather. 

M. Bizto of Venice, says, “ in repeating 
the beautiful experiment of Brugnatelli on 
the colouring matter of coffee, I observed 
that when a drop of the infusion or decoction 
of the grain fell upon a piece of cloth, it 
formed a yellow spot surrounded with a beau- 
tiful green border. I attributed this green co- 
lour to the oxidation of the oil of coffee. In 
order to fix that colour I boiled a hectogram- 
me of coffee powder and reduced the decoc- 
tion to eight hectogrammes. I added an 
equal quantity of sulphate of copper dissolved 
in water, and used as a precipitate a solution 
of caustic soda. A deposit was formed weigh- 
ing 105 grammes, which, on drying in the air, 
took a green colour; the more it was exposed 
to the air while it remained humid, the brighter 
the colour became. Water, ether, alcohol 
and the alkaline subcarbonates had no effect 
on the colour. Ammonia indicated the pre- 
sence of copper; caustic potash changed it 
to sky blue, and took itself a green colour ; 
caustic soda did not alter it, and received but 
a slight tinge of the green. The deposit, 
which is a true lac, resists acids sufficiently 
well, and, with the exception of the sulphuric 
and oxalic, no others destroy the colour to- 
tally. Acetic acid in dissolving this lac pro- 
duces a solution of a much finer green. 

Mr. Jonxn Mcrray has published some 
curious observations on the temperature of a 
room indicated by two thermometers at d.ffer- 
ent altitudes. Two thermometers being 
placed one on the floor, and the other sus- 
pended 6 feet above it, between the 5th and 
24th of November, indicated differences of 
from 1} to 5°, the greater heat being in that 
61-feet above the floor. He says that 
Breguet’s Thermometre Métallique, in a 
still room without a fire, in the summer 
months, readily commurficated the difference 
in temperature between the floor and a chair, 
and between this last and the table. 

Captain Basi, Hatt, states that occulta- 
tions of the stars by the moon are easily dis- 
cernible at sea; and that he himself has 
made several observations of this kind. This 
mode of determining the longitude would be 
much preferable to that by the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. 

Dr. SEEBECK has communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in three dit- 
ferent sittings, a discovery on the magnetic 
phcenomena inherent in all metals and many 
earths, according to the difference of the de- 


grees of heat. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


[April 1, 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YRAR Of the REIGN Of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or}, 
the SECOND SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOY 
RR 


VAP. CX. For repealing the Duties 
C imposed on Husbandry Hiorses, and 
to make perpetual several Acts for ree 
ducing the Duties on certain Horses and 
Mules. 

CAP. CXI. To empower the Com- 
missioners in Great Britain for the Ex- 
ecution of several lcts for authorizing 
the Issue of Exchequer Bills for carry- 
ing onof Publie Works ant Fisheries, 
and Employment of the Poor, 10 extend 
the Tine for the Payment ef certain 
Advances under the said Acts. 

CAP. CXIL. To grant. for the Term 
of Five Years, additional Stamp Du- 
iies on certain Proceedings in the Courts 
of Law. and to repeal certain other 
Stamp Duties in Ireland. 

CAP CXUL—WTo continue several 
Acts for the Relief of Persons come 
pounding for Assessed Taxes from an 
annual Assessment, for a further Term} 
and to amend the Acts relating to As- 
sessments and Compositions of Assessed 
Tares. 

1. Assessments for the Year ending Sth 
April, 1822, to remain to the same Amount 
if compounded for, in respect of Windows 
and Houses for Six Years, and in respect 
of the other Assessed Taxes for Five Years. 

IV. No Conmiposition shall be entered 
into or renewed under this Act, for any 
Duty or Duties of Assessed Taxes, other 
than the Duties on Dwelling Houses men- 
tioued in the Schedules of an Act passed ia 
the Forty-eighth Year of the Reign of His 
late Majesty, marked (A. and B.;) and 
the other Duties of Assessed Taxes on the 
following Articles, forming the Establish- 
ments of the Persons or Person so com. 
pounding, and retained, employed, kept, 
and used for their, his, or her own Use, 
and not for or to the Use, Benefit, or Pro- 
fit of any other Person or Persons, or to 
be leut or let to hire: viz. the Duties en 
Servants mentioned in the Schedule of the 
said Act, and in the Schedule of another 
Act, passed in the Fitt y-second Year of the 
Reigu of His said late Majesty, marked 
(C.) No. Land No. 2; on Carriages men- 
tioned in the Schedules of the said Acts 
respectively, marked (D.) No. 1, No. 2, 
and No. 4; on Horses, Mares, and Geld- 
ings, mentioned in the Schedules of the 
said Acts respectively, marked (P No. 1 
and No 3, and (F.) No s whether such 
Horses, Mares, or Gel. ings are subject 
to the Rates meitioned } 


u the said Acts, 


or to anyreduced Datv by any subsequent 


Act or Acts; on Dogs mentioned in ti. 
Schedule of the said Acts, marked (¢ . 
on Persons In respect of using or Wearine 
Hair Powder, mentioned in the Schedyi, 
of the said Act, passed in the Forty-eight) 
Year of His late Majesty King George the 
Third, marked (1;) and on Persons in res. 
pect of using or wearing Armorial Bearings 
or Ensigns, mentioned in the Schedule of 
the said last mentioned Act, marked /K.:) 
and every such Composition which shall 
comprise any other Duty or Duties than 
the Duties enumerated, shall be void and 
of no Effect in respect of such other Duties, 
and for which the Party shall be subject to 
Assessment as if no such Composition had 
been entered into, according to the Laws 
in force relating to such Assessments. 

V. Persous assessed to the Duties on 
Houses for the Year ending the 5th April, 
1822, may compound on the Amount as- 
sessed in that Year, paying an additional 
Duty of 5I. per Cent. 

VI. Exception as to Taxes in respect of 
Articles kept for Trade, &c. 

VII. Compositions on Dwelling Houses 
to be renewed on the same Terme. 

Vill. Compounders on the other Assess- 
ed Taxes may renew the same on the 
Amount charged thereby, together with s 
further Duty of 5i. per Cent. 

1X. Persons desirous of continuing their 
former Compositions to deliver their Con- 
tract or Copy with Notice before the 5th 
April, 1822. 

X. Persons having Compounded and re- 
duced their Establishments may Compound 
de nove, on the Assessment of 1822, on 
Notice within Three Months, and a Re- 
turn. ; 

XI. Persons who, since Compounding 
have succeeded to Estates and kept larger 
Establishments, excepted from the Benent 
of Renewal, but may contract de noro on 
the next Year’s Assessment. 
having Compounded on a less Amount ul 
Duty than ought to have been included, 
excepted from the Benefit of Renewal, - 
may contract de novo on the next Years 
Assessment. we tike 

XVII. Compounders entitled to the . 
Privileges of opening Windows, — 
ing Establishment, &c. as under forme 
Acts. 

XVIII. Compositions on Houses aud 
the other Assessed ‘Taxes although in tne 
same Contract, to be deemed distinct . ysl 
positions. Compositions on the other - 


. . ssess- 
sessed Taxes to include the whole Ass ' 
r more 


0 f the 
Amount 


ed. Persons Assessed in Two 0 
. To S ‘ ~ 
Places to deliver Certificate 


Persons 
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t qount ; also those who have Compounded 
die ent Division than where they are 
selod to Renew. Compositions on Houses 
yy be Compounded for without including 

oc othor Taxes, and vice rersd, 

XIX. Compounders not liable to Penalty 
{Assessed Tax Acis, except Penalty for 
(opeealment to evade Assessment of any 
Haty for the Year ending 5th April, 1822, 
_her Conecalmeat to evade the Amount 

r( mposition. 

XX Persons occupying Houses, or 
keeping Articles Compounded for by other 
Porsons, or set up by other Persons under 
Colour of tae Composition, to be liable to 
uty. Intent todefraud, Treble the Amount 
of Duty. 

XXI. Persons procuring a Contract tobe 
entered into to a less Amount than ought 
tobe included, the Contract to be void, 
uid the Offender to forfeit 501. 

XXI!. Persous having diminished their 
stablishment during their Residence out 
of Great Britain, or residing out of Great 
Britain, not entitled to Compound, 


[We do not know what amount of 
revenue has been anticipated by this 
complicated statute, but its provisions 
are, in truth, so complicated, that we 
should imagine very few persons could 
or would entangle themselves with it.] 

CAP. CXIV. For the Conveyance, 
Surrender, and Assignment of Estates 
in Pee, for Lives, ov Terms of Years, 
which shall be vested in Trust, or by 
way of Mortgage, in Idiots and Luna- 
tics, not having been found such by In- 
quisition. 

CAP, CXV. To repeal so much of 
an Act, of the Fifth Year of the Reign 
of His late Majesty King George the 
Second, relating to Bankrupts, as re- 
quires the Meetings under Commissions 
of Bankrupt to be holden in the Guild- 
hall of the City of London; and for 
building Offices in the said City for the 
Mectings of the Commissioners; and 
for the more regular Transaction of 
Businessin Bankruptey. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN MARCH, 


Withan HisTorRicaL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
——a-— 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works are 
requested to transmit copies before the \8th of the Month. 
ee 


T is singular that, whilst our geogra- 
plers are exploring and defining the 
‘ust remote and inaccessible regions of 
the globe, so great a portion of the Conti- 
‘eit of Africa should still present a blank 
“your maps. "The work of enquiry and 
‘Wilization is, however, advancing from 
“veral opposite points; and in no part do 
“Steps of our intrepid travellers seem 
De pushed further, or with more flatter- 
“ig success, than in the southern latitudes 
om the immense continent. Our curiosity 
oe fe n particularly gratified by the pe- 
sg Mr. W. 1. BuRCHELL’s Travels in 
oe of Southern Africa. This 
fe. Kran’ — by Mr. Anderson and 
a ry , cae gta, and by a 
a ots, never exceeding 
“.) penetrated more than five. hundred 
coe pet ge interior, and found his la- 
isition ? — not only by the ac- 
lneovery of a rs but by the 
tural history and ra ae ee ie “we 
is lentnes be’ thes y- ommencing 
continuing’ it autumn of 1810, and 
vearg, Me M a the two following 
eg scans proceeded from Cape 
Rinienesion” os the residence of the 
eicursions far — he made successive 
We entities ot ” surrounding country. 
wed there a considerable time, 


and proceeded in a northern direction as 
far as 26 degrees south latitude, advanc- 
ing ultimately to the Maadjé Mountains, 
which are far north of Klaarwater. Mr. 
Burchell’s highly interesting adventures 
aud discoveries, narrated in the form of a 
journal, are illustrated by many coloured 
plates and wood cuts, sketched, for the 
most part, on the spot, with his own hand. 

A rich fund of political and personal 
anecdote is presented to the public in the 
Memoirs of the last Ten Years of the 
Reign of George the Second, by HORACE 
WaLpo er, Earl! of Orford, from the origi- 
nal manuscript. We are not surprised at 
the clamour which is raised against the 
posthumous discoveries of the noble author. 
The follies and vices of the great can never 
be so fully disclosed as by one of their own 
order; and, whatever might be the motives 
of the author, we thank him for admitting 
us, so far as he has done, behind the scenes. 
At the same time, Lord Orford is by no 
means to be regarded as an impartial or 
very sagacious historian. His personal 
piques and political animosities were as 
strong as his powers of satire and sarcasm. 
After making proper allowances for these 
disqualifying prejudices, enough of truth, 
and an infinite variety of entertainment, 


will remain, for the edification of the 
readers 
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readers of this very original and curious 
production. 

We have found much to interest and 
amuse us in the [Illustrations of Japan, &c. 
byM.TITs! NGH,translated fromthe French, 
and forming a large quarto volume, orna- 
mented with plates, from origival Japanese 
designs. The author was, for a long 
period, the chief Dutch agent in Japan, 
and availed himself, with great diligence, 
of the uncommon facilities which presented 
themselves to him, of acquiring a know- 
ledge of the history and customs of that 
singular nation. Under the history of the 
sovereigus of that country, we find a great 
mass of very curious and characteristic 
anecdote. This is the most attractive por- 
tion of the work. The remainder consists 
of a very minute description of the mar- 
riage and funeral ceremonies. There are 
also many particulars relative to the lite- 
rature, science, and traditions of Japan, 
which are highly curious. We understand 
that the collections made by M. Titsingh 
furnish abundant materials for further 
works, which will extend our information 
on this subject as far as the suspicious po- 
licy of the Japanese government would 
permit foreign enquiries to proceed. 

We think it our duty to advert to the im- 
portant results communicated in 4 Letter 
to C. H. Parry, M.D. on the Influence of 
Artificial Eruptions, by Epvwp. JENNER, 
Esq.M.D. &c. This expedient has been 
employed by the author in a long list of 
cases, with decided benefit ; and with par- 
ticular success in the treatment of maniacal 
patients. Dr. Jenner does not seem to us 
to exaggerate his facts, or inclined to push 
his conclusions further than those facts 
fairly warrant; and if his observations 
should be confirmed, as we think they will 
be, by future experiments, he will have 
conferred an essential service on his spe- 
cies by pointing out another mode, at once 
simple and efficacious, of combating so 
dreadful and obstinate a distemper. _ 

Among the various educational works 
with which the press now abounds, we 

have had occasion to remark Munuscu- 
lum Juventuti seu Phedri Fabula, rersi- 
bus hexametris concinnat@, by DANIEL 
Frencn, Esq. barristerat Law. This work 
Is not so much intended to explain the 
sense of the original fables, as to illustrate 
the rules of Latin composition. Wealwavs 
thought Phiedrus a book very well calcu- 
lated, in its original form, for the younger 
classes of Latin scholars; and we should, 
therefore, have been better pleased, ‘f Mr. 
French had confined himself to his own 
wt. Spectators, 
book. We musi oe of the 
Pomneh’s vares aeesenne that Mr. 
phone eae Fans sente a very respectable 

oderu Latin, and that the 
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volume proves him to be a scholar of the 
first rank. 

The admirers of Cowper will be much 
gratified by a little volume, descriptive of 
that Poet 's Rural Walks, displayed in a 
series of views near Olney. The plates, 
fifteen in number, are very neatly execut. 
ed, and represent the scenery exemplified 
in his principal poems, the beauties of 
which appear to be of that mild and tran. 
quil character best suited to his retired and 
gentle disposition. As the scenes of 
Cowper’s lonely meditations, and sketched 
by his pen, these landscapes possess an in. 
terest, to which, aided by all the skill of 
the artist, they could otherwise make no 
pretension. A short memoir of the poet's 
life is prefixed to the volume; and the 
views are accompanied by clever descrip. 
tive sketches, which, taken altogether, 
convey a very complete idea of this part of 
the country. 

Some interest in the events of the rebel- 
lion in 1745, has been excited by the Me- 
moirs of the Chevalier de Johnstone ; and 
this circumstance has, we presume, given 
birth to the reprint of the History of the 
Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, by Jonny 
Home, Esq. author of “ Douglas,” a tra- 
gedy, &c. There is much attraction in the 
dramatic celebrity of this name ; and to 
this, we think, Mr. Home’s reputation must 
be confined. The work in question met 
with a very cold reception at the time of 
its original publication, when the public 
mind was much more alive to its subject; 
and it has slumbered, without interrup- 
tion, to the present perioc. We cannot say 
that its fate was unmerited ; it is written 
in a heavy and awkward style, and many 
of the details, particularly of incidents in 
which the author was personally engaged, 
are exccedingly trifling and tedious. The 
chief merit of Mr. Home consists in the 
pains which he bestowed in collecting i0- 
formation on the spot, and the fidelity, if 
not the judgment, with which he has re- 
corded it. , 

The Revenge of Taran, a dramatic 
pcem, by EDWARD BALL, has, we observe, 
reached a second edition ; the first, as we 
are informed by the author, having “oe 
with a flattering reception, and excite 
lively concern in the minds of several - 
tinguished literary characters. Of what 
nature was the concern thus excited we are 
not told, and we are unwilling to puta 
ill-natured construction on the word ; but 
if left to form an opinion of this volume, 
unbiassed by the judgment of others, “ 
should certainly differ widely from the a : 
thorities above alluded to. It appears fo ™ 
to be a very crude and indifferent neon ae 
tion, and we look into it in page ee aa 
gleam of genius which might afto 
promise of something better hereafter. 
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Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucruss Ab. 
“ iiss Ae is 2 poem in three can- 


tos, descriptive of the beauties of the Lake 
of Killarney, on which is engrafted the 
tragical catastrophe ofa maiden crossed in 
love. These are very pretty materials for 
slady’s pen, and they are worked up with 
some degree of talent. The verse is easy 
and melodious, and with the exception of 
a little tinge of affectation, we find nothing 
that we are disposed to find fault with. 
There are some interesting notes an nexed : 
and the volume is, on the whole, creditable 
o Miss Luby’s abilities and likely to please 
her readers. 

We have long been acquainted with 
some of the ballads and lighter pieces of 
Vr, ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and admired 
their simple and natural beauties, in which 
they so closely resemble the old Scotch 
lyrics, as to have deceived very good 
judges. To a collection of these song's 
Mr. Cunningham has now added a dramatic 
poem, called Sir Marmaduke Marwell, 
the story of which is founded on tradition, 
and is expanded by the fine imagination of 
Mr.C. into a very beautiful and interesting 
drama. It was not written, nor is it cal- 
culated, in its present form, for represen- 
tation, but from the poetry with which it 
teens, it cannot fail to please in the closet. 
Amougst the smaller pieces the Mermaid 
vi Galloway is a fine specimen of the ro- 
mautic ballad. ‘There is a genuine spirit 
of poetry in this volume, which throws all 
vefects into the shade, and which must 
add considerably to the reputation which 
the author already enjoys. 

Retrospestion, by ARTHUR BROOKE, 
the poetical name of a gentleman residing 
in anterbury,) is a poem in blank verse, 
i which the author, from a review of past 
ares, infers the encreasing knowledge and 
“ppliess, and the ultimate perfection of 
mankind. The sentiments are distinguish- 
ed by a bold and free spirit of inquiry, and 
‘ideutly proceed from an original and 
— mind. We do not find many of 
rand of poetry in his composition, 
pode its principal attraction to the 
i. Ther ought and feeling which pervades 
ete : Is more fancy displayed in the 
the wt eng some cf which, formed on 
nd eons . Lord Byron’s tyrical pieces, 
feline essive of the author’s personal 
ad a written with much energy 
hat the anth In truth, the volume proves 
meetneey $0 " possesses all the qualities 

Spare Mie = true poetical character. 
tions pa Pp es ; Or, Resolved Medita- 
ARTHUR Wamen eated Resolutions, by 

his enecliont tee K, 1637, reprinted 1822. 

ms dee ittle manual is one of the 

‘. sine ana —. we have ever seen. 
tN typoora erm is perfectly novel, and 

staphical execution peculiarly ele- 
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gant. It consists of maxims, religious, 
practical and moral: the style is lively, 
but quaint, and abounding in antithesis: 
the similitudes are striking, and the bre- 
vity, which was the author’s continued 
study, gives a peculiar appearance of 
strength to his thoughts, while it detracte 
from their real grace. His athletic form 
appears bursting through its scanty ap- 
parel. He cannot argue without a reason, 
and cannot reason without a maxim. His 
work is a string of proverbial meditations 
and meditated proverbs, and his life ap- 
pears to have been as full of worth as his 
thoughts, and as brief as his book. There 
are two curious emblematical frontispieces, 
with explanations in verse by George 
Withers and Francis Quarles, &c. For a 
fuller account of the work we refer our 
readers to the second volume of the Retro- 
spective Review. 

The rage for Anecdotes, aud the univer- 
sal gratification which this species of read- 
ing affords, have led to the production of 
an Anecdote Library, printed in an econo- 
mical form. It contains above two thou- 
sand articles, many of them original, and 
others selected from the most authentic 
sources. Asa book combining entertain- 
ment and instruction, it will be found to 
have no superior in the language ; and 
from its nature and just pretensions will 
in due time be found in situations where 
there is no other book. At the same time 
as the language is good, and the morals 
pure, it is as well adapted to the library of 
a young lady as to the tables of a coffee 
house, or the cabinet of a man of fashion. 

To those who are about to pay a visit to 
the watering places in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, we recommend as a very 
pleasant travelling companion, a small vo. 
lume which has been lately published 
under the title of An Excursion to Brigh- 
ton, with an account of the Royal Pavt- 
lion; a Visit to Tunbridge Wells, and a 

vip to Southend ; in a series of letters 
toa pupil in Wales, with an alphabetical 
list of all the watering places in the king- 
dom, by JoHn Evans, LL.D. There is 
certainly in this volume 2 more than usual 
quantity of entertaining anecdote and in- 
formation, collected together by the inge- 
nious author. ; 

Dinan, a Romance, is a clever little 
work. The author professes to have be- 
guiled in its composition, an hour of indis- 
position or idleness, and its perusal may, 
with the same view, be safely recommended 
tohis readers. The scene of the story 1s 
laid on the banks of the Severn in the time 
of the Plantageuets, and the plot turns upon 
the feuds between the families of the Ba- 
rons Dinan and Mortimer. There is not 
much diversity of incident, but what there 


is, is well imagined and narrated with —_ 
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and the catastrophe of the younger Dinan 
is very striking. We regret that the in- 
genious author has prescribed such harrow 
limits to his pen, and could be well con- 
tent to accompany him over a wider range 
ou some future occasion. 

We have before us No. XXXVIII of the 
Pamphieteer. It contains nine distinet ar- 
ticles, two of which are original; but our 
allotted space will ouly allow us to notice a 
limited number. Vindicia Britannica,a 
vindication of the people from the charge 
of blasphemy, &c. torms the fifth article, 
and is a powerful appeal to every reason- 
able and unprejudiced mind, on the con- 
duct of ministers with regard to the sup- 
pression of blasphemous and seditious 
works ; on the little danger to the church 
from their circulation ; and on the liberty 
of the press in matters of religion. The 
author has displayed great ability as well 
in the style of the work, as in the force 
and distribution of his arguments. His 
letter on the freedom of the press, we 
think peculiarly excellent. Another article 
which deserves notice, is from the pen 
of the late Dr. Vicesimus Knox, and con- 
sists of Remarks on Grammar Schools. 
It is distinguished by that flowing and elo- 
quent style, which is so deservedly appre- 
ciated in the other treatises of this author ; 
and will be read with interest even by 
those who, like ourselves, are inclined to 
ditfer from him in their estimate of the 
importance and consequences of public 
schools. 

The pressure of more important matter, 
has compelled us to postpene noticing The 
hand of Providence manifested ; but we 
hardly need to apologize for the delay. It is 
a common-place tale, but not uninteresting; 
written ina hard familiar style, which is, 
however, at times, both natural and expres. 
sive. The object of the story is to illustrate 
the punishment of vice and the reward of 
virtue, in the opposite conduct and success 
of two brothers. It is interspersed with 
some copper-plate engravings, which 
ought to have been omitted. 

The Rev. Joun CAMPBELL has pub- 
lished an account of his Travels in South 

Africa, undertaken at the request of the 
London Missionary Society, being his se- 
cond journey into the interior of that 
country. His former tour was made in the 
year 1813, and published two years afier- 
wards. The boundary of his progress on 
that occasion was the settlement of Lat- 
takoo; but he has now carried his re- 
scarenen at least one hundred and Sixty 
miles beyond that place. His whole jour- 
ney occupied about ten months, durine 
which time he visited various missions, 
by his account, to be in . 

prosperous condition. Although not so re- 


plete with original matter as his former 


which appear, 


work, we think Mr. (¢ 
publication is equally n 
tertaining. 

We are glad to see a translation of Di 
PIN’s View of the History and edlieed 
State of tie Military, by an Opfficny 7 
this claborate work the learned auth, 
has not only treaied of the streneth aud 
management of our armies, but takes 4 
general view of the civil adiinistratio, 
counected with them, aud the manner jy 
which the war departmeat is conducted iy 
the various goverameut oflices. It is yo 
easy for a foreigner, and particularly a 
Frenchman, to divest himself of prejudices: 
aud whilst we admit, that very high ey 
comium is due to MM. Dupin for the jiver- 
ality he has shewn in siating the result o 
his enquiries, we canuot shut our eyes to 
various errors, arising partly from feelings 
of partiality, and partly from incorrect « 
deficient information. We feel, however, 
so well pleased with the original work, 
that we ditfer from the translator in think. 
ing that the abridgemeuts he has made 
were necessary, at least to the great ex- 
tent to which he has carried them, 

Epigrams, and other short Poems on 
various subjects, by EpWARD Trarr 
PILGRIM, esq. if not entirely without 
ingenuity, certainly do not display auy 
great originality of wit. They consist, 
as the title denotes, of a collection ot 
poetical witticisms, most of which, we be- 
lieve, have been long current, and have 
merely been versified for this book. We 
have “attempted to find something nev, 
which we might extract as a specimen 0! 
the rest, for the amusement of our readers, 
but we refrain from doing so, in the belie! 
that the omission will be equally to their 
advantage and that of Mr. Pilgrim. 

We have perused, with much satistic- 
tion, a collection of tales, for the most 
part, if not altogether original, called 
Stories after Nature. They exhibit much 
tenderness of feeling, aud many of them 
may claim considerable merit, both in the 
construction of the story and the atyle of 
execution. The model which the author 
has chosen, seems to be the graver class ¢! 
Boccaccio’s novels, aud he has thrown “a 
air of antiquity over his narratives,” y 
adopting, more, perhaps, than we cal - 
prove of, the phraseology and gramma ‘ 
cal structure of our earlier prose py rs. 
We cannot now expect to bring ape ee 
guage back to the standard of the age i 
Elizabeth, and any attempt to do so — ae 
strongly of affectation. This 's the eh 
fault of the volume in question, to Wil 
as the novelist has not thought sa og 
affix his name, we shall not pg 
author; but we think his namels yar 
legibly in every page of the book, W 
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jeinishes, which offer themselves to no- 
ee his poetry. He has given, in the 
ya before us, another honourable proof 
nr talents and attainments; to which, 
while we point out his defects, we do not 


hesitate to do justice. 
—_——— 
ASTRONOMY. 

Vol. I. of Memoirs of the Astronomical 

sxiety of London, 4to. II. Is. 
. ANTIQUITIES. 

4 Description of the Antiquities and other 
(yriosities of Ancient Rome: by the Rev. 
EJward Burton, Svo. 15s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

4 Memoir of the Life and Trial of James 
Mackoull or Moffat, who died in the county 
‘sil of Edinburgh, on the 22d of December, 
1820, Svo. Ss. 6d. bds. 

CLASSICS. 

Fschyli Prometheus; witha liberal trans- 

lation, Svo. 6s. Gd. bds. 
DRAMA. 

The Weerd Wanderer of Jutland, a Tra- 
gely; Julia Montalban, a Tale; by the Hon. 
and Rev. Wm. Herbert, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, the second 
volume, translated from the Greek ; by T. 
Mitchell, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A French Dictionary, square 12mo3 by 
Pierre Dacier. 5s. 

Frank: being the Sequel to Frank, in easy 
lessons; by Maria Edgeworth, 3 vols. 9s. 

Rosamond: being the Sequel to Rosa- 
onl, in Early Lessons; by the same author, 
2 Vols. 5S. 

The Greek Grammar of Augustus Matthie, 
rauslaied into English; by the Rev. E. V. 
Blomfield, 2 vols. Svo. L. 10s. 

A Sure Guide to the Knowledge of the 
a of the French Language; by M. 
llard. 

The Conversational Preceptor, in French 
‘nd English, consisting of useful purases, 
wraiged under distinet heads, on a new and 
re simple plan than any hitherto attempt- 
*; by JL. Mabine: to which are added, 
Amusing Dialogues on various subjects of 
celieral interest; by M. Leblane, neat pocket 
volume. 6s, 6d. half bound. 

— Discipline; or Elements of Self 
__ Provement, comprising a familiar View of 
eae Powers, and Moral Charac- 
- — of Human Nature, principally adapt- 
wr — Persons entering into active life ; 
lomo 9p Thomas Finch, of Harlow, 1 vol. 
“M0. Os. bds. 

ui, "0 Young Ladies on the Conduct of 
te hen. : Improvement of the Mind; by 

No. ; _ ig “ese post 8vo. 6s. 
coutainin M wirsagee y j School Biography ; 

The en of Adkins Lancaster. 4d. 
Sirah Lock : eeten or, the History of 
‘KS by J. Bruce. 6d. 


Powe : , 
mein of er of Grace, exemplified in the 
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FINE ARTS. 

Part 5. of a Series of Portraits of Eminent 
Historical Characters, introduced in the 
Novels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, 
accompanied with Biographical notices. 

A Print of the Chain or Suspension 
Bridge, erected over the Tweed, near Ber- 
wick; by Capt. Brown. 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
_ An Atlas of Ancient Geography, compris- 
ing 20 coloured maps; by Samuel Butler, 
D.D. 12s. half bound. 
HISTORY. 

The History of France, Civil and Military, 
Ecclesiastical, Literary, Commercial, &c. 
from the time of its conquest by Clovis, to 
the death of Louis XVI; by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Ranken, vol. 9. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Memoirs of his Own Times, by Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford, from the Original 
MSS. found in the chest left by his Lordship’s 
will, to be opened by the first Earl of Wal- 
degrave, who should attain his twenty-first 
year after 1800, 2 vols, royal 4to. Sl. 5s. 

The History of the Town and County of 
the Town of Galway; by J. Hardiman, esq. 
4to. 2). bis. 

Monarchy Revived; being the Personal 
History of Charies II. with 14 portraits, demy 
8vo. J6s. royal, 28s. 

MEDICINE. 

Remarks on Cutaneous Diseases; by T. 
H. Wilkinson, 8vo, as. 6d. 

An Essay on Cancer; Ly W. Farr, mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons, Wc. 
ds. Gi. 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Ear; by J. H. Curtis, 3s. 6d. 

A Chart of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, ex- 
hibiting the names of the various articles of 
the London Pharmacopeia, in contrast with 
those with which they are incompatible ; by 
Rees Price, M.D. 2s. 

A Treatise on Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, 
with observations on Hypochondriates and 
Hysteria; by J. Woodford, M.D. ds. bds. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of Strictures inthe Urethra, and in tie Giso- 
phagus; by Sir Everard Hume, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ll. Gs. Gd. 

Observations on Cancer, coanecied with 
histories of the disease ; by the same author, 
Sve. 5s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Prostrate Gland; by 
the same, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 6s. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, illus- 
trated by engravings; by the same, 2 vols, 
royal 4to, 101. 10s. demy, 71. 7s. 

Further Observations on Strictures of the 
Rectum; by W.: White, member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Historicai Sketch of the opinions en- 
tertained by Medical Men, respecting the 
Varieties and Secondary Occurrence of Small 
Pox ; by J. Thomson. M.D. 8vo. [@s. ; 

The Medical Practitioner’s Pocket Com- 


ion: Key to the Knowledge of 
panion: or, a OK Diseases 
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Diseases, and of the appearances that denote 
Recovery or Danger, being an alphabetical 
arrangement of Symptoms, with their various 


indicntions, 3s. 


No. XIII. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Foreign Medicine and Surgery, and of the 
sciences connected with them ; with Reviews 
(now added) of British Medical Science, and 
and Communications, Svo, 


Original Causes 
4s, Gd, 


Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health, and the best means 
for Invigorating and Prolonging Life; by 
the late George Cheyne, M.D. F.R.S. To 
which is added, the Symptoms and best mode 
of Treating some of the most prevalent 


Disorders, 
MISCELLANIES. 


The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1818, 


Il. Is. bds. 


An Account of the Abipones, an Equestrian 
people in the Interior of South America, 
translated from the Original Latin of Martin 
Dobriehofler, twenty-two years a Missionary 


in Paraguay, 3 vols. Svo. 11. 16s. 


The Retrospective Review, no 1X. price 5s. 


An ITnangural Lecture, delivered in the 
Common Hall of the University of Glasgow, 
gg I8S2¢l; by Dr. K. Sandford, esq. 
Zs. Od. 


Part XNXVIII. of the Percy Anecdotes, 


ISmo. 2s. Gd, 

The First Number of the Album, a new 
Quarterly Publication, exclusively devoted 
to elegant Literature, to the total exclusion 
of Politics, price 5s. 

A Letter to Philograntus; by Eubilus: 
being a Sequel to a Pamphlet, entitled 
Thougkts on the Present System of Aca- 
demic Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

A Letter to the Burgesses of Colchester, 
containing a plain Statement of the Pro- 
ceedings before the Benches of the Inner 
Temple, upon his Application to be called to 
the Bar, and upon his Appeal to the Judges; 
by D. W. Harvey, esq. Is. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy; by 
the late John Robinson, LL.D.:: edited by 
David Brewster, LL.D. 4 vols. Svo. dl. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The French Protestant: a Tale: by the 
author of the Italian Convert, 12mo. 3s. 

The Spy: a Tale of the Neutral Ground, 
referring to some particular occurrences dur- 
ng the American War; by the author of 
Preesution, 3 vols. 12mo. li. Is. 

“tortes atier Nature, f. cap. Svo. 6s. 
nt Fa eee St wt) ots 
Castle: by Ronald aorieemtae’ ng —— 
i2mo, lis. Gd. a _— 

Fanny Fairtic it, the Farmer’s Dauchter: 
a Juvemle Tale, lZmo, Os, 
aie ape Plead by a Harvey, 
Gs. am Castle, &c.3 vols. l2mo. 
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[ April}, 

. ; PORTBY. 

Napoleon, and other Poems: by 
naaees Svo. 12s. bds. ms by Berna 

Holkham: dedicated without permission 
to Joseph Hume, esq. 

Sir Marmaduke Maxwell : a Dramatic 
Poem 7 the Mermaid of Galloway ; the Le- 
gend of Richard Faulder, and twenty Soo. 
tis: Songs; by Allan Cunningham, ts, | 

The Spirit of the Lakes > or Mue; iss Ab. 
bey: a Poem in three Cantos; by Miss Luby. 
Svo, 10s. Gi. , 

Retrospection, and other Poems; by Ar. 
thur Brooke, f. cap, 8vo. 6s. , 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

A View of the History and Actual State of 
the Military Force of Great Britain; by 
Charles Dupin, Member of the French In- 
stitute, translated, with Notes ; by an Officer, 
2 vols, Il. Is. 

The Works of the Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke, vols. 13 and 14. 8vo. 11. Is. 

Euroye ; or, a General Survey of the Pre- 
sent Situation of the Principal Powers; bya 
Citizen of the United States, 8vo. 12s. 

An Appeal to the King, on the Present 
State of Ireland. 2s. 

The Claims of the Agriculturists consi- 
dered, in reference to the recent Develope- 
ments of our Money System; by W. T.Cem- 
ber. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Expediency of a Relaxa- 
tion of the Corn Laws. 2s. 

Observations on the Peace Establishment 
of the Army. 2s. 

A Correct Statement of the Public Revenue 
and Expenditure of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, for the year ending 5th Jan. 1822. Is. 

On our Commercial System, shewing the 
Cause of the Present Fall of Prices, Svo. 
Is. 6d. ; 

Letters addressed to William Wilbertorce, 
M.P. recommending the encouragement ol 
the Cultivation of Sugar, in our Dominions 
in the East Indies, as the Natural and Cer- 
tain Means of effecting the total and Genera! 
Abolition of the Slave Trade; by James 
Cropper. 

Cobbett’s Gridiron: written to warn Far- 
mers, &c. 6d. = 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, 
and our commercial intercourse with that 
country; by Sir George Thomas Stanton, 
Bart. Svo. 10s. 6d. ill 

The Third Volume of the Statistice! Ac- 
count, or Parochial Survey of Ireland ; by 
Wm. Shaw Mason, esq. 8vo. ll. “et 

Wakefield’s Statistical and Political Ac- 
count of Ireland, 2 vols. 4to. ' 

Observations on Trade, considered at 
ticularly in reference to the Public Debt, we 
to the Agriculture of the United Kingiorls 
by R. Heathfield, Svo. 2s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. al af 

Contemplations on the last Discours 

our Blessed Saviour; by the Rev. 


Brewster, M.A. Svo. 7s. 6d. ; ane of 
A Sermon Preached at the Consecrau Ae 














's Chapel, annexed to the Pavilion 
by the Rev. Hugh Pearson, 


. 
Ohiections to the Doctrine of the Trinity 
ssi; by Thomas Rees, LL.D. I8mo. Is. 
” Grotivs de Verit. Relig. Christ. with En- 
wish notes. 65. bound. 


The Evangelical Rambler; No. 1, 2, and 


3, Id. each. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Part 1, Vol. VII. of the Modern Voyages 
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and Travels, containing Travels in Southern 
Epirus, Acarnania, Aiolia, Aliica, and Pelo- 
ponesus, or the Morea, by F. C. H. Pouque- 
ville. 3s. 6d. sewed, 4s. bds, 

A Journey from Merut in India, to London, 
through Arabia, Persia, Armenia, Georgia, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, and France, 
during the years 1819, and 1820. Witha 
Map and Itinerary of the route; by Lieut. 
Thos. Lumsden, of the Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds, 





NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


rE 


Yassimino’s Singing Tutor, on an entirely 
new plan, chiefly for the use of Fami- 
liesand Academies ; with Exercises in 

Harmony, by J.Green. 12s. . 

VWHIOUGH, as far as regards that part 

of Mr. Logier’s system of tuition 
which includes the simultaneous com- 
bination of practitioners, we are not 
among its professed admirers 3 we par- 
tialiy allow its merits, and its preten- 
sions to patronage; and as far as that 
reserve Will permit, we approve of Mr. 
Green’s adoption of the Logerian plan. 
This work adds to an assemblage of all 
tle general, and, indeed, we may say, 
all the dest rules already laid down fer 
correct and finished vocal performance, 
hints for the guidance of governesses 
aul parents engaged in this province of 
fanale edieation, and remarks and ex- 
ereises, Which cannot be attended to 
Without assisting the reader ; especially 
(ie private student who is not in a 
‘ituation to receive viva voce instruc- 
tion, 

Mr. Green, in his éntroduction, or 
preface, informs us that he first de- 
veloped his mode of diffusing the art of 
‘inging at Paris, in the year 1816; and 
that although his school was slowly 
formed, aud did not for some time an- 
Wer his object, in the most material of 
allits points, the proposed rapid and un- 
“uiuon progress of his pupils; never- 
theless, it appears, that by perseverance, 
he ullimately succeeded; but that his 
wiecess Was nO soooer perceived and 
thing edged, than some of his rivals 
on cae old invention of their 
nee While others declared they had 
ve piven finding it to be adequate 
a st The precepts are ranged 
weds nn classes, and form a pro- 
ae Frseigd of indices by which 
advance he is almost compelled to 
tervals 11S art. The successive in- 

us of the major and minor octave 
are gir . “J 0 
Sven seriatim, and the tones of 


the chord, or loud marks of the voice, 
are arifully insinuated, rather than 
abruptly obtruded ; and the same use- 
ful metiiod is used in regard to the se- 
mitonic intervals, the command of 
which, perhaps, would not be more 
speedily, or more securely attained than 
by the means here adopted. All the 
rarious vocal excellencies are kept fully 
in sight; and on the whole, we cannot 
justly dismiss this article without re- 
commending it to the serious attention 
of those who are anxious to arrive by 
the shortest road, at that point of ex- 
cellence which every student of so po- 
lite and fascinating an art as that of 
singing with correctness and effect, 
ought to have in view. 

Books 1, 2 and 3, of a Treatise on Har- 
mony, with Practical Examples, and 
Thirty Studies in all the Major and 
Minor Keys. Composed and selected by 
Charles ki cderick Horn. Each book 5s. 


Mr. Horn has embodied in thisdi- 
dactic publication, a considerable va- 
riety of intelligence, equally necessary 
to the theoretical and practical musi- 
cian. The whole is comprised in three 
books, the first of which is dedicated to 
the explanation of the rules of harmony, 
and counterpoint in general; the se- 
cond to the relations of keys, as majors 
and minors, and the character and 
utility of passing notes; the third and 
last, to the practical application of the 
riley antecedently given. Without 
meaning to detract from the general 
merit of this work, we are obliged to 
observe, that so much had already been 
done in this way, before Mr. Horn put 
his pen to paper, that little or no scope 
was left for the exercise of his ingenuity 
or indusiry. It is, however, due to 
him to say, that in some instances, he 
has given additional lucidity to what 
had received the light of other theorists, 
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lected as they are ably varied, and 

embellished. 

“ Still I was in Love,” a Ballad, composed 
by C. Evans. 1s. 6d. ; 
This ballad, so favourably received 

by the public, proves, on inspection, 
worthy its winked repute. Mr. Evans 
appears to have been particularly atten- 
tive to the accompaniment, in which 
he has greatly succeeded. The bass is 
of the most simple aud obvious descrip- 
tion, yet so selected as to promote the 
principal object, by leaving the ear at 
liberty to be engrossed by the beauties 
of an affecting melody, aided by the de- 
licate touches of the piana forte. 

“ Away those doubts those silly fears,” a 
Ballad, composed by Charles Della 
Yorre. 1s. 6d. 

Of this song we cannot, in candour, 
speak in the highest terns of commen- 
dation, The melody has no proper be- 
ginning, middle, or end: and, of course, 
bears with it no distinct or exclusive 
character. The passages, regarded se- 
parately, are no way out of rule any 
more than they are destitute of attrac- 
tion; but they do not constitute a con- 
gerics of related and = commutually 
assisting impressions. Ina word, they 
do not in performance, seem all of the 
saine family : and consequently, the ear 
is left without a feeling of that unique 
combination of features, on which the 
originality, and, indeed, the interest of 
all musical effect, so greatly depends. 

“ Farewell bright illusions !” a Song, com- 
posed Charlotte Ferrier. 2s. 
Farewell bright illusions, is asong of 

considerable merit. The ideas, though 

not distinguished by their novelty, are 
judiciously chosen and arranged: and, 
of materials pretty well known, some- 
thing not very unlike an eriginal eom- 
position has been produced. No little 
attention has been paid to the graces 
and the incidental decorations ; nor 
have they been ineffectively introduced, 
The bass is not the best of which the 
melody admitted : but the propriety of 
the accompaniment forms some ecom- 
pensation for a defect very excusable 
an -A female composer, y 
The 7 wentieth Sonata for the P 


iano Forte 
with an Accom : 


i paniment for a Flute and 
ee Composed by F. Ries. 5s 
ils IS a Sonat: » high 
Oca tovhane at s of the higher class. 
~ we 

bch dtr (turee in number) are 
ee we im their construction, and 
withtant in their elect. The first. in 
sontins time, is very spirited through. 
a the second, an adacio in three 
quavers, is elegant and tender: and the 
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[ April l, 
third, a polonaise in three crotehets. 
novel and animated. To hear they 
is to feel that the piece is the produue 
tion of a mind superiorly gifted, and 
that considerable as is the effort, sj}) 
greater things may be hereaf ier expected 
from the same source. 

Number 1 of National Rondos, 

by D. Sartini. 1s. 6d. 

Considering that nothing more was 
aimed at in the production of this litt}. 
piece, than the furnishing an agreeable 
and useful exercise for young practi- 
tioners, we feel disposed to give the 
composer credit for more ability than 
here meets the eye. The passages flow 
with so remarkablean ease and freedom, 
as to indicate that the composition was 
an impromptu, rather than a studied 
production; and that it is to be con- 
sidered as the sportive emanation of 
unexerted talent. 

DRAMA. 

COVENT GARDEN.—So little of va- 
riety has occurred at either of the patent 
theatres since our last, that this month, 
we have, comparatively, but a small 
field for observation. At Covent Gar- 
den, Montrose and Bother Bunch, have 
so far continued to keep the stage, as 
only to admit of the occasional relief 
afforded by the performance of The 
Evile, The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Rob Roy, The School for Scandal, A 
Rowland for an Oliver, The Critic, 
The Libertine, No Song no Supper, aut 
a few others pieces, of no particular 
consequerce or distinction, either in 
themselves, or on account of opportuni 
ties they afforded for the display of the 
great and various talent they employed. 
The circumstance most worthy our no- 
tice, and the attention of the public, Is 
the resienation of Mr. Harris, as ma- 
nager of this theatre, and the supply ol 
his place, by Mr. C. Kemble. 

Drury LANE.—At this house, The 
Veteran, The Beggar's Opera, and The 
Duenna, have furnished the most suc- 
cessful exercise of Miss Ford’s vocal 
owers. Her Rosa, Polly and Clara. 
Saas served to display to advantage all 
her different pretensions as one of the 
most captivating, if not one of the most 
finished singers of the day. Mr. EMlis- 
ton’s Belcour in the West Indian ; Mr. 
Harley’s Marplot, in The Busy Botly. 
and Mr. Kean’s completely success 
representation of Sir Pertinar ot A 
cophant, in The Man of the World, 
have combined their attractions. 2° 
have drawn to Old Drury many splen- 
did and profitable audiences. ) 

MEDICA! 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


spoORT af : 
of the Physician 


T has always been a feeling with the 
author of these essays that to foster a 
socious indication of superior intellect 
of offspring, is to exercise pa- 
rental power with worse than no effect. 
Very young children ought to be mere 
existences; and it were much better that 
at the age of six years they should be ig- 
norant even of the letters of the alphabet 
than that they should be puffed out into the 
swell of Lilliputian learning—-be made 
the wonder of the drawing-room, and the 
admiration, or more properly, perhaps, 
speaking, the annoyance of all mamma’s 
sisitors. Intellectual, like animal and ve- 
getable growth, must have its seasons, and 
every thing that is preternaturally forced 
becomes ultimately feeble. The writer 
has just been present at the dissection of a 
child whose faculties of understanding had 
fur outstripped the number of her years— 
she died of disease in the brain; and it 
was curious to observe that all the parts of 
that organ were so inordinately developed 
asto present the phenomena of adult por- 
tions with an infantine whole; and what is 
further worthy of remark, the bony invest- 
ments of the encephalic mass were so in- 
jected with blood, as to prove that the de- 
mand of this fluid from the frame was be- 
youd the measure of supply that the frame 
could aiford. Had this child swivived the 
period of infancy, her youth would probably 
have been characterised by Bettyan for- 
warduess, and her more mature years 
marked by indications of prematurely eXx- 
hausted excitability, with little of animal 
and less of intellectual vigour. The fault 
aud misfortune were here the works of na- 
ture, but the case is alluded to for the pur- 
pose of checking that disposition which 
‘oue display to stretch out at once the 
Jouug mind into more than due or durable 
ols 1 of the brain is very often 
let nee those children whose intel- 
8 before it can walk. 
“aa actually organic injury of 
turbance of ih en _— ap pesaciee: Se 
csionally foo . thy functions, it is Oc- 
youth is et se t to discriminate. A 
ueeie thn sent under the reporter's 
convulsive kind. te afflicted with fits of a 
denn, 4, who is for hours deprived 
: Speech, and even of common comprehen 
‘eh, but who is still, it is l : ‘ 
subject of seahity » itis 1oped, not the 
Sitce the Sictincto mag yp ma the brain ; 
continnous ‘a ri ot functions is not 
bee “y y fits, since there is a 
Seoll fom febrile irritation, si 
; ollen upper I; itd » § ince a 
Pper hip, and a large pupil of the 


pre 
on the part 


DISEASES and CASUALTIES occurring in publie and private Practice 
who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 





eye are present; and, finally, because the 
boy has been benefited by those medicines 
that have been administered under the im- 
pression of worms ; true it is that none of 
these parasitic animals have as yet given 
demonstrative proof of their existence, 
but it is not seldom the case that vermi- 
fuge drugs do the good that is desired 
without their exhibition being followed by 
the immediate expulsion of worms. It is 
remarkable that the youth in question who 
had attempted in vain to speak during the 
whole of a day, very soon after swallowing 
a fluid ounce of the spirit of turpentine, 
exclaimed “ Now you have hit it.” He 
has had a second dose of this medicine ; 
subsequently a tobacco enema,* and is, at 
Jength, apparently convalescent. The 
idea of deception on the part of the patient 
will perhaps present iiself to the mind of 
the reader; but that must be a power of 
dissimulation indeed which would occasion 
the production and repetition of well- 
marked fits of epilepsy. In the next 
month’s report the termination of this 
curious case shall be recorded. 

Another instance has occurred of radical 
relief following the administration of small 
doses of tincture of lytta, where there was 
every reason to apprehend from the symp- 
toms, an actual oppression upon the brain 
from an ettused fluid,—where, in other 
words, hydrocephalus appeared completely 
marked. 

It will be recollected that ailusion has 
more than once been made in these papers 
to the utility of exciting pustular eruptions 
on the skin by the tartar-emetic ointment, 
as vicarious of, and critical to, several sorts 
of morbid irritation. Last evening the re- 
porter took up a pamphlet just published by 
the celebrated Dr. Jeaner, in which this 
remedia! process is recommended in seve- 
ral maladies that are manifested especially 
through the sentient system—and the au- 
thority of Jenner’s name is such as to com- 
mand more attention than is ordinarily 
due to the laudatory accounts of enthu- 
siasts-respecting the efficacy of medicinal 
noveltics. : 

Since penning the last report, the writer 
has also been fasciuated (for it would be 





* The virtues of tobacco as an anthel- 
mintic, the writer thinks, are not appre 
ciated equal to their deservings. Its ex- 
ternal application in the way of poultice 
to the abdomen, wiil at times dislodge 
worms that have resisted the influence of 
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injustice to use a fainter term,) with “ the 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater.” 
These essays absolutely abound both in 
medical and moral instruction—they are, 
besides, master-pieces of graphic style, and 
cannot, it is conceived, be perused by any 


[April 1 
individual of taste and feeling without ey 
citing a most powerful interest—withou; 
producing a lasting impression. 


D. Uwins, MD. 
Bedford Row, March 20, 1822 
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HE winter just closed, has been one 
sof the mildest within memory or re- 
cord, throughout Europe ; as a necessary 
consequence, deformed by storms, tempests 
and floods. Our clay lands sodden with 
constant moisture, without the benefit of 
frost, have worked heavily ; hence, in im- 
proved districts, the dibble has been much 
in use this season. Great breadths of 
wheat were sown last month, both in the 
south and in Scotland, on lands which 
could not be timely prepared in autumn, 
and on turnip land, where the plants were 
seeded and useless. Wheat, indeed, with 
some exceptions in the poor western dis- 
tricts, is a most extensive crop, more espe- 
cially in the north. Taken generally, it 
perhaps never looked better at this season, 
and that which is thinnest of plant, may 
not be the least productive in harvest. 
The yellow edges of the wheat leaf re- 
marked on cold and wet lands, some time 
since, was to be expected from the state of 
the soil, and the perpetual vicissitudes of 
the weather. The risk from winter frosts 
is now at an end; that very critical one 
from those cold easterly winds in the 
spring, which, in regular atmospheric or- 
der, succeed a mild winter, are yet in 
abeyance. ‘There have been, however, 
fortunate exceptions; under one of these, 
from a great crop of wheat, will follow 
great effects. The appearance of the 
country, with respect to the lands and the 
crops, is universally favourable. Great 
evaporation has taken place, and the soil 
is every where getting into the finest state. 
‘The grass has a beautiful verdure, and all 
the spring crops are getting in with ex pe- 
dition, aud without any hindrance from the 
weather. The fallof lambs has been gener- 
ally successful, and the country is so abun- 
cautly, aud equally replenished with both 
live and dead stoc k, that rreat and increas- 
mz as our population is, a riddance of the 
surplus, at wy rate, cannotalways be found 
the markets, What say the disciples of 
Malthus, British or Continental, toa dis- 
pensation like this? Good cort-fed pork 
: sold, 1 some distant country mar- 
kets, at 3d. per pound. Spring prices 
low er than the autumnal: @ ¢e) tain sign 
of the natural and gradual descent to the 
lowest level. The shew for fruit is most 
luxuriant and } eautiful. The forminn “i 
terest, almost universally, is in a most de- 

plorable and heart-bre 


aking state. 
a ' 
ullertug the consequences of a 


Weare 
ost un. 


just, unnatural and UNSUCCESSFUL wa, 
The causes of our distress lie in the smal. 
lest possible compass, and it is lamentable 
to see the public mind vacillating and led 
astray, by such loads of inapplicable so- 
phistry and of fallacies, which are issuing 
from all quarters. Every projector—with 
the exception of those, who are obvious!y 
turning out a tub to amuse the great leyia- 
than, and profit by the guidance of the 
huge and ductile monster—naturally aj. 
taches infallibility to his plan; but such 
do not consider we are actually under the 
influence of that dreadful dilemma, in 
which, the relief foudly hoped for, is not 


within the immediate ken or the reach of 


human wit. There are causes which are 
imperious, and must be left to work their 
legitimate eftects. We would recommend 
to our countrymen, as a model, the noble 
and independent petitions from THorvey 
in Ely. We lament the horrible dissolu- 
tion of morals among the country labourers 
in these religious days. Our letters from 
the Principality, we regret to state, give 
fresh instauces of the inhumanity and in- 
policy of landlords in their conduct to- 
wards their poor tenantry, who, on the 
contrary, have the most just title to the ut- 
most kindness, forbearance and support. 

The season altogether has been oue of 
the miidest upon record, the prevailing 
winds have been chiefly west and south 
west, nevertheless there has been little or 
no rain, but for weeks together, cicat 
sunny days. The thermometer, through 
ihe winter has ranged between 40 and 
50° ; and not more than once or twice has 
any ice been seen, while there has beeu 
no snow in Middlesex. Under these ¢lr- 
cumstances vegetation was never miore 
forward and promising, and most articles 
have appeared in Covent Garden market a 
mouth earlier than usual. | 

Smithfield —Beef 2s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.— 

Mutton 2s. 8d. to 4s. 0d.—Lamb 0s. 0d. to 
Os. Od.—Veal 3s. 4d. to 5s.6d—Pork 2s. 44: 
to 4s. Od. (dairy) 5s. Od—Bacon 3s. Od. to 
3s. 8d.—Raw Fat 2s. 7d. to 3s. 4d.— 
Wheat 36s. to 60s. old 65s. to 705— 
Rye Os. Od. to Os.- Barley 16s. to 308 — 
Outs 14s. to 28s.—The quartern loaf iu 
London 10:d.—Hay 50s. to ning a 
Clover do. 45s. to 100s.— Straw 2/85" 
to 39s. 6d.— Rye Straw 42s.—Coals in the 
Pool 31s. Od. to 41s. 


; : 25 522, ; 
Middlesex, March 25, 1822, rity 
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[322] 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
——. 

PRICES oF MERCHANDIZE. Feb. 27. March 22. 
cxoa,W..common £3 0 0 to 4 0 0 3.0 0 to 4 0 O perewt, 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 0 60 ..510 O &§& 46.4.6 %7 © Gite. 
Coffee, ———, fine 5 160 .. 6 0 0 610 0 .. 618 O ditto. 
_— -, Mocha -13 0 0 ..20 0 0 12 0 0 ..18 O O per ewt. 
Coton, W. .common . O O 8 -- O 093 0 @ 8} .. 0 O ®@3 perlb, 
_——, Demerara - 0 0 9.. 9 1:0 0 © 91.. 0 1 O ditto. 
(urrants ° ae Ok hoe Oe 510 0 -- I I3 O per cwt, 
Fies, Turkey , - $3 0 . 4 8 O 33 0 ..4 8 O ditto, 
Flax, Riga . ‘ .9T 0 0 .. 58 O O 55 0 0 .. O O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga Rhine . .53 0 0 .. 0 0 0 52.0 0 ..53 0 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets _ 8 6 «cs &£B 6 3.0 0 .. 410 O per ewt 

om, Sonet,@m .« € € Ose & EE 3.5 0 .. 5 0 O ditto. 
Iron, British, Bars « 0g 8 O O 2.2. 810 O 8 0 0 .. 810 O perton 
-~-- -,Pigs - ° 500 .6100 500 .:. 610 O ditto. 
Oil, Lueea , -39 0 0..0 0 0 39° 0 0 .. 0 O O per jar 
~, Galipoli ; -66 00 ..0 0 0 66 0 0 .. 0 O O perton, 
Rags : ° . DP 8. co fF &.8 118 0 .. O O O yer ewt. 
Raisins, bloomorjarynew 316 0 . 40 0 314 0 .. 4 0 O ditto. 
Rice, Patna kind » ee «ee 014 0 .. O16 O ditto. 
——,East India. - 9010 O .. O12 O 010 0 .. 012 O ditto, 
Silk, China, raw « B'S 2 co t' SS 11 0 .. 1 1 4 perilb 
——, Bengal, skein » OW € ws OM T 013 | .. O16 7 ditto. 
Spice, Cinnamon. 1. O 8 9 . OD O 08 9 .. 0 9 O per Ib 
——, Cloves ‘ 039 .. 00 0 03 9 .. 0 O O ditto, 
——,Nutmegs . _ eeu ee 03 9 .. 0 310 ditto, 
-—,Pepper,black . O O 7$.. 0 0 73 0 0 Th.. 0 0 O ditto. 
-——, ———, white 7 S 6. OE 0 13 .. O 1 6 ditto. 
Svrits, Brandy,Cogniae . O 3 6 .. O 4 Q 0 3 6 .. 0 4 2 per gal, 
— —,Geneva Hollands O 1 38 .. O 1] YT 9igvg..8-8 7 ditt. 
-—,Rum, Jamaica . O | 7 .. O 1 8 0 111 .. 0 2 1 ditto. 
Sugar, brown, - 0 00 .. 00 0 217 0 .. 3 0 O perewt. 
‘<- +, Jamaica, fine « 2H Owe HM SC 312 0 .. 3:17 O perewt. 
—-,East India, brown 014 0 .. O16 O 012 0 .. 015 O ditto. 
—, lum», fine £16 © .. 638 @ 415 0 .. 5 O O perewt. 
Tallow, town-melted . 2 00 .. 21 0 2 6 6 .. O O O perewt, 
~——, Russia, yellow . 214 0 .. 218 O 23 0 .. 0 0 0 ditto. 
Tea, Bohea ; - O 2 64.. 0 0 0 0 2 5}... 0 2 6 perlb. 
—,Hyson, best. 4.8 «« © ee 03 1 .. O 3 7 ditto. 
Vine, Madeira, old - 22 0 0 .. 33 0 O 22 0 0 .. 33 O O per pipe 
—-,Port. old , 24 0 0 .. 55 O O 2400 ..55 0 0 ditto 

~ s, Sherry P ——_—.8& 6... & a é 25 0 0 .. 60 O O per buit 


Premiums of Insurance.. .Guernsey or Jersey, 20s. 0d.—Cork or Dublin, 20s. 0d.—Bel- 
Hist, 20s, 0d.—Hambro’, 20s. Od. — Madeira, 2Us. 0d.—Jamaica, 30s.-- Greenland, out 
andhome, 6zs. to l2gs, 

Course of Exchange, March 22.— Amsterdam, 12 6.—Hamburgh, 37 2.—Paris, 25 30. 
~ Leghorn, 473. — Lisbon, 505.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 
. Preniums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies.—Birmingham, 5601. -- 
Coventry, 10001—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere,601.—Grand Surrey 561.0s—Grand Union,21] 0s. 
~Grand Junction, 2351. -Grand Western, 31.—Leeds and Liverpool, 3501.—Leicester, 2901. 
—Loughbro’, 34001.—Oxford, 6701. Trent and Mersey, 19001.—Worcester, 251.—East 
Incia Docks, 1621.—London, 10511.—West India, 1821.--Southwark BripGe, 221.—Strand, 
7% Royal Exchange Assurance, 2541,—Albion, 501. 0s. —Globe, 1331. 0s.—Gas 
Licht Company, 651. 0s. City Ditto, 1101. At the Office of Wolfe and Edmonds’. 
mie Cent. Reduced, on the 22d was 7879, 9; 3 percent. consols, 80; 5 5 percent. 

8, 

Gold in bars 3]. 17s. 103d. per oz —New doubloons, 31. 13s. 94 —Silver in bars 4s. 11d, 








ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Fed. 
1822, and the 20th of March, 1822: extracted from the London Gazette. 
RR 


Andrade, A. and T. Wordswick, Lancaster, bank- 
ers. (Ravenhill aad Co. 


BANKRUPTCIES. [this Month 122.) 


Solio; a : . ? 
Tone. Names are in Parentheses. Ansell, J. Filkins, Oxfordshire, miller. (Russell 

“\ brews, yap Elm-street, Gray’s Inn-lane, and Son. ; (Jones 
*, Fielder and Co. atéiornies. Armstrong, J. Reading, linen-draper- Atkinson, 


adra 
“) A. Lancaster, banker. (Beverley. 
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Atkinson, T. Manchester, shopkeeper. (Adlington 


and Co. 


Atkins, J. Hamstall Redware, Staffordshire, miller. 
(Rudail. ; 


Avison, J. Aldwick, Yorkshire, butter-factor. 


(StockerandCo,. «| m 
Bishop, J. Cheltenham, tailor and draper. (King 
and son. 
Blyth, G. W. and F.. Birmingham, merchants. 
( Alexander. 


Brewer, 8. Alderton, Suffolk, coal-mercht. (Hone. 

Boucher, C. Cheltenham, cabinet maker. (Patten. 

Brett, W. Stone, Stafford, grocer. (Wheeler. 

Burton, G. Knottingley, Yorkshire, vessel-builder. 
(Fisher and Co. ’ 

Button, W. Bicester, Oxford, innkeeper. (Ulmney. 

Butler, P. Little Bolton, Lancaster, manufacturer. 
(Adlington and Co. 

Byrne, P. H. Bucklersbury, Manchester, ware- 
houseman. a and Co. 

Cater, 8. Rattlesden, Suffolk, grocer. (Dixons. 

Child, J. Aldermanbury, hosier. (Hindman. 

Chittenden, E. Ashford, Kent, ironmonger. (Swain 
and Co. 

Clongh, R. Sharples, Lancashire, calico-printer. 
( Adlington and Co. 

Colley, B. Posenhall, Shropshire, farmer. (Bigg. 

Congdon, T. Torquay, Devonshire, merchant. 
(Williams. 

Copland, W. Holt, Norfolk, miller. (Bridges. 

Copley. B. and W. Hirst, Doncaster, iron-founders. 
(Battye. 

Coasart, J. I. and P. Clement’s-lane, wine-merchts. 
(Richardson. 

Cotton, W.Castle Donington, Leicestershire, baker. 
(Fuller and Co, 

Dark, S.W. Red Lion-sq. picture-dealer. (Minchin. 

D’Almaine, G. Chandos-street, Covent Garden, em- 
broiderer. (Gaunt and Lofius, 

Day, H. and R. Holmes, Tottenham-court-road, 
linen-drapers. (Hewitt. 

Davidson, W. Philpot-lane, merehant. (Gregson. 

Dove, F’, Berkeley-square, auctioneer. (Richard- 
son and Co. 

Edwards, G. H, Craven-street, wine-merchant. 
(Williams and Co. 

Earle, W. Church-street, Rotherhithe, victualler. 
(Saward. 

Early, W. Winchester, grocer. (Allen. 

Failes, J. Upwell, Norfolk,farmer. (Farlow. 

Field, S. Richmond, wine-merchant. (Gates. 

Finch, T. Hammersmith, brewer. (Hubert. 

Froggatt, J. jun. Burslem, druggist. (Williams 
and Co. 

Glover, E. Hardshaw within Windle, Lancaster 
shopkeeper. (Clarke and Co. . 

Griffiths, H. Swansea, linen-draper. (Price. 

Handiord, W. Tavistock, Devonshire, linen-dra per. 
( Bourdillon. 

Harbin, T. 


AH. Mainhead, Devonshire, tailor. 
— and Co. 


Morale -and J. Dale, Manchester, warehousemen. 

bllis. 

Hargraves, J. Liverpool, miller. (Lowten. 

Hedley, J. and T. F. Will, “ATL sey ship-own- 
ers. (Beverley, 

Hembrey, M. Lambeth-roed, victualler. 

Herbert, KE. T. Fetter-lane, oilman. 

Herbert, P. late Master of the E. I. ship Thalia 
merchant. (Osbaldeston and Co. , 

Herbert, R. and W. Buckmaster, St. Mary Axe and 
Ware, merchants. (Hodgson. 

Hornblower, W. Brierly-hill Tron-works, Stafford- 


shire. iron-masters. (Jenkins an 
Hort, J. Great St. He ( s and Co. 


lens, coal-merchant. (Steel 
Hoyle, T. and J. Lord, Whall shire, ci 
“. . “i ” ey ‘ 
, lico-printers. (Norris. sciapaiescnaadis 
oseph, A. Magdalen-row, Goodman’s Fields 
chant. (Williams and Cogn itt wer 
Judd,G. Farringdon, cordwainer. (Beckett. 


Keene, W. €. Mary-le-bone- ost 
inilton. ) lane, farrier. 


(Ha- 
Kenyon, T. Brestwich, Lancashi 
K (Adlington. ch, Lancashire, fiour-dealer. 
etcher, N. Bradwell, Essex, sh . 
Kirkland, I. and Badenoch, oe epnraeer. (Bunn. 


r entr y ribbu x = 
nufacturers, (Webster and son, Ys n-ma 


(Chester. 
(Broughton. 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


| April |, 
Knight, J. Halifax, merchant. (Beckett, 


Larbalestier, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
wine-merchant. (Taylor. 


Lea, P. H. Prior-place, East lane, Walworth 


cer. (Taylor. 9 Bro. 
Ledden, W. Liverpool, merchant. (Slade and Co, 
Leppingwell, K. Croydon, linen-draper. (Willis 
and Watson. 


Lewis, P. R. Bath-place, New-road, fringe-manu- 


facturer. (Wigley, 
Lightfoot, I. Eccleston, Lancashire, miller. (Clarke 
and Co. 


Lord, J. J. Plymouth, spirit-seller. (Darke & Co, 

Maddock, R. and Sweed, J. Rosemary-lane, timber 
merchants. (Sweet and Co. 

Mann, G. and J. Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, 
bricklayers. (Robinson and Co. 

Maydew, T. Colbridge, Staffordshire, blue-manu- 
facturer. (Thomas. 

May, W. Newgate-street, victualler. 
Hickenson. 

Maullin, VT. Dudley, Worcestershire, nail-iron- 
monger. (Collett and Co. 

Miller,R. Minchinhampton, Gloucester, banker. 
(Dax and Co. 


Milthorp, I. Poole, Yorkshire, ma]tster. (Granger. 


(Clare and 


toorsom, W. Scarborough, banker. (Kearsey 
and Co, 

Morton, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 
(Hurd and Co, 

Mounsher, J. Leonard-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant. (Atcheson. 


Miller, C. Abehurch-lane, merchant. (Sweet & Co. 
Otley, G. New Bond-street, tailor. (Smith and Co, 
Parker, T. Carincot Mill, Somerset, mealiman. 
(Price. : 
Parsons, J. Swaffham, Norfolic, linen-draper. (King. 
Pearson, J. Manchester, joiner. (Adlington & Co. 
Petitpierre, L. and E. Sonth-street, Finsbury, met- 
chants. (Hutchinson. r 
Pitts, T. and Collison, T. Beverley, York, woollen: 
drapers. (Eyre and Coverdale. 
Poole, R. Leeds, grocer. (Neale. 
Pottes, B. Chariton-row, Manchester, cotton-spin- 
ner. (Milne and Co. 
Raine, W. Padstow, mercer. (Thompeonand Co. 
Reed, W. Little Queen-street, oilman. (Shuter. 
Richardson, M. Kirkoswald Cumberland, butcher. 
(Lowden. ' . 
Rickards, J. Dursley, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
(Vizard and Co. ‘ 
Ride, T. Ashton Keynes, Wilts, tallow-chandler. 
(Dax and Co. 
Rose, I. Ibstock, Leicester, grocer. (Dewes. 
Rose, M. Berry Hills, Leicester, farmer. (Long 
and Austen. 
Ross, J. Charlton-street, Somers Town, baker. 
(Tyron. , 
Russell, J. Rochester, wine-merchant. (Rippon. 
Saintry, T. Cotienham, Cambridgeshire, dealer. 
(Robinson. 
Salter, T. Geist, Norfolk, farmer. (Barber, L. 
Savage, J. Broadway, Worcestershire, pig-dealer. 
(Taylor and Co. 
Scarth, W. Morley, York, merchant, ' (Wilson. 
Scandrett, W. Worcester, glover. (Collett & Co. 
Scott, W. jun. Norwich, confectioner. (Tilbury 
and Langdale. 
Sherwin, W. T. 
(Tilson and Co. i] 
Simkins, I. Store-street, Bedford-square, tailor. 
(Hunt. ; Til- 
Smith, J. North-street, Westminster, tailor. (71 
son and Co. sas hts 
Sowerby, P. and P. Liverpool, provision-merchs 
(W heeler. & Co 
Squire, L. Earith, Huntingdon, tanner. (Long 
Steel, J. Emscott, Warwick, timber-merchant, 
(Norton and Co. . ker 
Stevens, W. Northumberland-street, Strand, baker. 
(Tatham. 
Stevens, D. G. Harlow, Essex, linen-drapet. (Evans 
Swift, J.and T. Huddersfield, merchants. (Baty 
——- W. Great Yarmouth, surgeon. (Swal 
and Co. 


Thomas, R. S. Hanbury, Worcestershire, tanner. 
(Williams. on aileaitth 


>aternoster-row, bookseller. 


ose’ 














1822.] 


innkeeper. (Leadbetter. 


Thompson, J. South Shields, ship-owner. (Bell 


and Co. 


Tickell, T. West Bromwich, Stafford, iron-master, 


(Norton. 4 
Traer, W. Exeter, factor. (Shaw. 


Tucker, J.H Jermyn-street, chemist. (Wright. 
Turton, W. West Bromwich, Stafford, coal and 


iron-master. (Whitaker. 


Abram, R. Liverpool. 

Adlington, J. Tottenham. 

Allport, E. Birmingham. 

Anderson, J. West Smithfield. 

Archer, A. Great Chapel-streety 
Soho. 

Asyuith, T. and D. Bermondsey, 
and T. Mellish, New Kent- 


road. 

Baker, W. Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

Balme, J. Gomersal, Yorkshire. 

Barclay, J. Old Broad-street. 

Baverstock, R. Brompton. 

Beasley, R. G. Austin Friars. 

Bellairs, A. W. and J. Stamford 
and Derby. 

Bennett, J. Blackburn, Lancaster. 

Biggar, W. Manchester. 

Booth, W. G. and R. Bishop- 
wearmouth. 

Boyer, B. Tokenhouse-yard. 

Brickwood, J. S. Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

Brune, J. H.and T. Jordan, Bury 
Court, St. Mary Axe. 

Butler, Sarah, Thirston Magna, 
Wiltshire. 

Button, W. and W. Paternoster- 

‘ row. 

Bysh, J. Paternoster-row. 

Cadogan, J. Water-street, St. 
Clement Danes. 

Cape, W. London Bridge-foot. 

a Raequet-court, Fleet-st. 

Children, G. Tunbridge. 

Coates,C. New Bond-street. 

Cope, P. Bridgnorth. 

Corri, N. Golden-square. 

Crane, S. and H. 8, Stratford. 

Dalton, J. Bury St. Edmunds. 

Dawson, R. Norwich. 

Davies, J. Mitchealden, Glouces- 
tershire. 

De Queiros, J. M. Size-lane. 

Doorman, C. C.Wellclose-square. 

Dunnage, 4. Colchester. 

Durbin, W. and J. Southampton. 

Douglas, T. London. 

Dudman, R.and G. Winter, Je- 
rusalem Coffee-house, 


Political Affairs in March. 
Thomlinson, J. and Jos. High Resket, Cumberland, 
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—_ W. jun. Brookworth, Gloucestershire, corn 


ealer. (Dix, 


and Co. 


Vertue, 8. Yarmouth, merchant. (Swain and Co. 
Weeks, J. Exeter, currier. 
Wood, J. Rugeley, Staffordshire, miller. (Lowes 


Matlock. 


Wood5urn, J. Birmingham, provision.merchant. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Evans, G. Aberdare, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Everett, T. Wooley, Wilts. 

Fearnley, T. Portsmouth. 

Fox, J. Dartmouth. 

Foid, J. Gloucester. 

Foster, H. and W. G. Sharp, Ba- 
singhall-street. 

Friday, R. jun. Isleworth. 

Gale, J. Paternoster-row, 

Gardiner,G. St. John’s-street. 

Gartin, 8. Wood-street, 

Gill, T. Little Tower-street. 

Gilbert, R. T. Stockbridge. 

Gorton, J. Henry-st. Hampstead- 
road. 

Grant, A. Broad street-place. 

Graham, J. Birmingham. 

Graham, Sir R. London, bart. 
J. Railton, Manchester, and 
J. Railton and J. Young, 
London, merchants. 

Grinstead, C. and J. 
Horsham. 

Hailstone, W. Mildenhall, Suf- 
folk. 

Hartley, J. Manchester. 

Haywood, G. Birminghain. 

Heming, J. and E. Hornblower, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Hewitt, B. and Co. Nantwich. 

Humphreys, 8. Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place. 

Hulse, R. Hinckley. 

Hurndall, J. Bristol. 

Irving, J. jun. Carlisie. 

Jackson, R. Cannon-street. 

Jenks, W. Aldermanbury. 

Jerome, 8. Birmingham. 

Kidd, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lathy, J. Honiton, Devon. 

Lawledge, M. Harley-street. 

Lawrence, R. Minety, Wilts. 

Langhorn, H.and W. Brailsford, 
Bucklersbury. 

Maberly, J. Welbeck-street. 

Matthews, P. Hagley,Worcester. 

Meatyard, T. Fontmell Magna, 
Dorsetshire. 

Miller, R. Old Fish-street. 


Lanham, 


-. Moody, C. Hitchin. | 








(Swaine and Co. 
Woolcock, J. Truro, draper. (Gates. 


Morgan, J. Stroud, Glonoester. 

sonnets A. and J. Wetherell, 
Lothbury. 

Neville, R. Colchester. 

Newton, M. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Neyler, H. Bristol. 

Nowill, J. and J. Birch, Jewry- 
street. 

Phillips, A. and B. Loser, Salters’ 
Hall-court. 

Phillips, J. Prickett-green. 

Pratt, C. Rishopwearmouth. 

Raven, J. Burton-upon-Trent. 

Rice, J. New Shoreham. 

Richardson, J. Manchester. 

Richardson, G. Mecklenburgh- 
square, and T. Vokes, Glou- 
cester-street, Queen-square. 

Richardby, J. Durham. 

Ridout, J. P. Bridport. 

Sargent, T. Milbank-row, West- 
minster. 

Seaton,J.F. and R. Pontefract. 

Smalpage, J. Leeds. 

Smedley,W. Burton-upon-Trent. 

Sauges» W. A. and J. Walley, 

ime-street. 

Staniforth, W. Little Eastcheap. 

Stewart, H. Worcester. 

Stockhouse, W. Blackburn, Lan- 
caster. 

Studd, J, L. Kirby-street, Hatton 
Garden. ‘ 

Swaney, J. Austin Friars. 

Sykes, W. and J. Shackleton, 
White Lion-street, Norton 
Falgate. 

Thomas, W. Titchborne-street. 

Tuck, B. Thrapston. — 

Walker, J. jun. Axbridge, So- 
merset. 

Whitehouse, J. Oxford. 

Wilson, W. Shadwell. ; 

Woolwich, G. and J. Spital- 
Mop, J. G. Nottingham 

W orksop, J. G. Nottin . 

Wright.” W. Bellbroughton, 
Worcestershire. 

Yates, S. Wood-street. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MARCH. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
IN the last year the amount of gold 
brought into the Mint and coined, 


was £9,520.758 13s. 10d. 


of England notes in the same period, 
Was in January, 1821, from £21,571,714 
to £25,904.357; and in January, 1822, try at large, a bod 
from £16,566,720 to £20,283,480. Thus we 

the addition made to the circulation by 
the geld coinage has been greater by 


four millions, than the 


from the reduction of Bank notes. In 
MonTHLY Maa. No. 366. 


ee 


The Bank 


diminution 





o draw thirty millions 
to the metropolis, leaving 
tion in general circulation, though this 
fraction determines the prices of the 
great majority of ne markets. Yet 


truth, it is a vulgar error, that the dis- 
tresses of the country arise from any 
withdrawing 1 
gregate; for the distress arises only 
from its partial distribution, from the 
public annuitants being, as to the coun- 


of the currency in the ag- 


of non-residents, 
r annum 
ut a frac- 


our 
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our Senators and Public Speakers con- 
tinue fighting with the wind, and seek- 
ing for remedies, while they are in 
utter darkness as to the trae cause. 

Mr. Humk’s acumen and industry 
have not failed him during the present 
session, and never did a man deserve 
better of his country, or obtain more 
general gratitude, although he makes 
no impression on nrinisterial aud protit- 
ing miajori(ies. For details we refer to 
Dolby’s, or any publication of the de- 
bates. 

A most extraordinary document was 
brought to light with the month, in 
the following circular, addressed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to members 
of Parliament. We trust its exposure 
will be followed by an impeachment: 


(PRIVATE). 


Downing-street, 8th March, 1822. 

“ My dear Sir,—On Wednesday next, the 
13th instant, a motion is to be made by 
Lord Normanby, to abolish the office of 
one of the Postmasters-general: and on 
the 14th, the day following, Mr. Creevy 
makes a similar motion against the Board 
of Controul. 

‘*¢ Tn this manner, the just and necessary 
influence of the Crown is from day to day 
attacked ; and, as other motions of a simi- 
lar nature are to be made by Lord Althorpe, 
&e. it will be quite impossible for any set 
of men to conduct the government of this 
country, unless practices of this kind shall 
be successfully resisted. 

_ “It seems as if the Opposiiion, in de- 
&pair of coming into office, had determined 
to break down the means of administering 
the afiairs of the country ; and as this sub- 
ject is become most serious, I have no 
scruple of apprizing you of what is now 
passing, with the hope and expectation 
that you will think it necessary to attend, 
and thus to lend your aid in stemming the 
torrent of such dangerous innovation. 

“Yours sincerely, 
* C. ARBUTHNOT.” 

By dexterous management. the minis- 
ters have contrived, within the month, 
to convert one hundred and fifty-five 
inillions of five per cent. stock into 
four per cent., by which the annuitants 
will lose one million and a quarter of 
interest, while seven millions and three 
quarters will be added to the nominal 
amouut of the National Debt in the four 
per cents. 

On the 13th, Lord Normanby moved 
for the removal of one of the two 
postmasters, as 2 sinecure, one of them 
(Clancarty) having been for months 
together as an ambassador abroad. In 


| April 3. 


the debate tie ministers openty avowai 
that useless offices were necessary to 
enable them by their influence to carry 
on the government — After a sharp de. 
bate, in which Sir J. Sebricht, Sir J, 
Mackintosh. and Mr. Bankes, took a 
distinguished part, the house divided. 
for it 159, against it 184. Among the 
former were forty-eight county mem- 
bers, and among the latter, but twelve. 
with sixty placemen. As this division 
has been the most marked of the session. 
and it seems to reeord the conduct of 
public men, we have given it beneath, 


Against Lord Normanby’s Motion. 

J. Alexander— E. H. A’Court— Right Hon. 
€. Arbuthnot—Lord Apsley—Lord Ancram 
—G. €. Antrobus—P. Browne- J. Balfour 
—Right Hon. W. S. Bourne—R. Bruce— 
J. Buchanan—Lord Binning— Hon. S, Bath- 
urst—Right Hon. B. Bathurst—T. H. Broad- 
head—Lord Brudenell—M. Barne—Colone} 
Barry —R. Blake—T. H. Bradshaw—Sir U, 
Burgh —- Lord G, Beresford—J. Blair—J. 
Biaek burie—J. Brozgden—Sir L. Cole— Lord 
T. Cecil—A. Campbei]—Marquis Chandos 
—T. P. Courtenay—W. Courtenay— Lon 
Cholmondely —J. Calvert—Hon. Col. Cust— 
E. M. Cheere— J. W. Croker—G, Cumming 
—Right Hon. t. Canning—Sir C. Cockereil 
—J. Cripp:—Vise. Cranborne—R. Clive— 
Sir G, Cockburn--Lord Clive—E. J. Collett 
—Sir J. S. Copley—A. Dalrymple—T. Di- 
vett -G. Dawson—J. Dodson—J. Dunlop— 
H. H. Drummond—R. Downie—T. T. Drake 
—H. Dawkins—J. Dawkins- W. R. K. 
Douglas— Right Hon. W. Dundas—T. 6. 
Estcourt—W. Egerton—L. Evelyn—C. R. 
Eilis—T. Ellis—J. Fleming—Lord Forbes— 
W. Freemantie—J. Fleeming—F. Forrester 
Col. Gossett— Lord F. L. Gower—A. ©. 
Grant—Hon. W. Gordon—Lord Graves—J. 
Glads:one— D. G. Gilbert— Right Hon. H. 
Goulburn— G. W. Grant—Sir R. Gi fford— 
H. Gumey—G. Holford—W. Helmes- Sir 
G. Hill—Sir H. Hardinge—Right. Hon. W. 
Huskisson—J. A. Hodson—Sir W. Hope— 
J. Irving—G. H. Jolliffe-- Hon. C. C, Jen- 
kinson— Hon. T. Knox—D. Kerr—Lor 
Lindsay—Hon. H. Lindsay—S. J. Lloyd— 
H. F. Luttrell—-J. F. Luttrell—Vis. Lowther 
—J. Lowther—Hon. W. Lascelles—Marquis 
of Londonderry—T. F. Lewis—W. ©. Lock- 
hart—Right Hon C. Lonz—Lerd G. Lennox 
—T. P. Macqueen—E. A. 3 acnaghten—G. 
Mundy— R. Magennis—Sir T. B. Martioa— 
W. Manning—-Sir P. Musgrave—Lord ©. 
Manners—Lord R. Manners—C. Mills—**" 
H. B, Neale—Sir M. Nightingale—Sirt G. 
Nuzent—Hon. F. J. Needham— A. On:low— 
Sir J. Osborn—Sir F. Ommanes— Sir P. Pole 
--Vis. Poilington—J. Pitt—Vis. Palmer- 
ston—M.G. Prendergast--G. H. D. Pernent-- 
J. Plumber—W. G. Paxton—Hon.B. Page.— 
Rt. Hon. R. Peel—Dr. Phillinrore—Rt. Hon. 
W. Plunkett—W. Y. Peel—Hon. E. Phipps 
—Sir W. 
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_-Sir W. Pringle—Rt. Hon. Sir W. Rue— 
Hon. G. Rice—Right Hon. F, Robinson— 
Sir J. Rowley—J. W. Russell— Right Hon. 
R. Ryder—Vis. Sandon—lon. J. Scott—Sir 
G., Shiffner— C. Smith—G. H. Sumner-—Ld, 
G. Somerset—Lord R. Somerset—T. W. 
Strutt—Sir R. Shaw—As Stewart—H. Sey- 
mour—Lord Strathaven—R. Shel ton—Sir 
H. Taylor-—G. W. Taylor—Colonel Trench 
_H. Twiss-H. Townsend—€arl of Ux- 
bridge—A. Ure—G. Vv. Vernon—Right Hon. 
J. Villiers—Right Hon. N. Vansittart— E. B. 
Wilbraham—R. Williams—Sir H. W. Wil- 
son—C. Wetherell—T. Wilson— R. Welles- 
ley— C.Warren—J.S Wortley— Right Hon. 
Sir G. Warrender—Colonel Wool—R. Ward 
—Right Hon. F. Wallace—Sir W. W. Wynn 
_C¢. W. Wyna—R, Wilmot—W. W. C. 
Wilson—H. Willoughby—W. Windham— 
Earl of Yarmouth. 

Tellers—Sir G. Clerke 3 S. R. Lushington. 

Minority in its Favour. 

Hon. J. Abercromby— Vis. Althorpe—Sir 
J.D. Astley—J. W. Beaumont— J. F. Bar- 
ham—Sir I’. Baring—S. B. M. Barrett—Hon. 
H. G. Bennet - B. Benyon—R. Bernel—J. 
Birch—H. Bright—Sir F. Burdett—Lord 
Bury—G. Byng—J. Benett—H. Bankes— 
Jolin Baillie— Vis. Belgrave —Lord W. Ben- 
tinck—Sir F. Blake—T. F. Buxton—Sir J. 
F. Boughey—C. Brandlins—J. Butterworth 
—C. Caicrafi—J. Caivert—Hon. G. Camp- 
beli—Lord G., Cavendish—C. Cavendish—H. 
Cavendish Sir 1. Coffin-—T. W. Coke—N. 
R. Colborne-- L. Concannon—Sir W. De 
Crespigny— Sam. Crompton—Thos. Creevy 
—G, Chetwynd—Sir C. Coote—Hon. F. 
Calthorpe ~ Panton Corbett — Sir Charles 
Cole—G. H. Cherry— T. H. Davies—W. J. 
Denison —D. Dugdale —G. Doveton— D. 
Davenport—W. Dickinson—Vis. Ebrington 
—E. Ellice—Vis. Eastnor—Sir R. C. Fer- 
guson—Lord W. Fitzrerald—Lord C. Fitzroy 
—Lord J. Fitzroy—J. H. Foley—R. Far- 
ranl—J. Fane—M. Ford—W. H. Fellowes 
—S. Graham —Paseoe Grenfell—J. W. 
Griffiths—Sir Wm. Guise—T. S. Goech—G. 
Gipps—W. Haldimand-—Lord A. Hamilton 
—J. C. Hobhouse- -Hon. W. Howard—J. 
Hume—R, Hurst— Hon -C. -H. Hutchinson 
—Sir C. Hulse—Sir E. Hervey—T. F. Ken- 
nedy—G. A. Legh-Keck—Hon. G. Lamb— 
J.G, Lambion— Sir W. Lemon—T. B. Len- 
hard—S, Lushingion—J. H. Langsione—W. 
Leake—E. Littleton—Ralph Leycester—Sir 
T. Lethbridge—J. Maberly—W. L. Maberly 
—J. Macdonald—Sir J. Mackintosh—Jobn 
Martin Hon. W. Maule— Peter Moor—S. 
Majoribanks —J. Marryat—P. Miles— Hon. 
= Neville-R. W. Newman— Right Hon. 
Sit John Newport—J, O’Callaghan—W. Ord 
4 Ossulston—C, F. Palmer—T. Pares— 

- Phillipp—@. R. Phiilips—Henry Peirse— 


— Price—Sir J. Poilen—¥F. Pym—E, 
+ eh Rickford—D. Ricardo —Sir 
: L -Ridley—A. Robarts— SirG. Robinson 
Ri ord J. Russell—R. G. Russell—T. S. 

iee——A. Robertson—C. Rumbold— Hon. R. 





Smith—W. Smith—J. Smith—G. Smith—S. 
Smith—Abel Smith—R. Smith—R. Scuda- 
more— J. Scott—D. Sykes—Sir J. Sebright 
—Sir Jubn Shelley—M. A. Taylor—Right 
Hon. G. Tierney—C. K. Tynte—C. A. Tulk 
—C. Tennyson— Lord C. Townshend—Lord 
Walpole— J. A. Warre-—E. Webbe—J. 
Wharton—S. Whitbread—O. Williams. —T. 
P. Williams—Sir R. Wilson—Sir T. Win- 
nington—M. Wood—J. Wells—Ed. Wode- 
house —Hon. H. R. Westenra-- Sir J. Yorke. 
Tellers—Vis. Duncannon; Vis. Normanby. 

From the report of the committee of 
the general penitentiary at Milbank, it 
appears that the number of prisoners 
in the penitentiary, has been within 
the intended number of 1000, (600 
males and 400 females.) There were 
within its walls, on the 3lst of Dec. 
last, 708 convicts: and the number in 
March, 1822, was 723; viz, 399 males, 
and 324 females. 

It appears by the following statement 
that, including the vote of £154,200 
for 1822, the sum of £4,418,798 has 
been expended upon dock-yards and 
works connected with them and. the 
breakwater at Plymouth since 1S11; 
and that of £1,163,821 will be required 
to complete the works now in progress. 


Sums estimated for the improvement of 
Yards athome and abroad, from 1811 to 
1822, both inclusive. | 

Deptford ‘ . 

, : 036 

Victualling Department. re 

Woolwich ; : . 174,741 


Chatham : , ‘ 482,804 
Sheerness , ‘ . 1,355,941 
Portsmonth ‘ . 

Ditto, Victualling Department ¢ 205,167 
Plymouth ° . 272,882 
Ditto, Sound ; : 702,749 
Pembroke ; . ; 127,070 
Hawlbowling Island . , 143,072 
Pater , , ‘ 131,560 
Leith ‘ . 7 12,139 
Admiralty Office . ° 8,450 


Royal Marine Barracks, Woolwich 17,225 
FOREIGN YARDS. 





Bermuda ° ° . 252,340 
Jamaica ° ‘ ‘ 45,000 
Halifax . ° ‘ 452 
Kingston, Canada. ‘ 21,330 
Gibraltar " , . 21,000 
Malta ; , ‘ 11,260 
Trincomalee : . 80,060 
Antigua , ' . 2,500 
Expended to 1821 ‘ . 4,264,598 
Estimate for 1822 ‘ ‘ 154,200 





Total sums voted 4,418,798 
Estimate to complete works cer- 
tain, and others uncertain 1,163,821 


ST 


£5,582,619 
Population 
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Population of Iretand in 1821. 
Oounties. Pop. in 1821.\Counties. Pop. sn 182}. 
LEINSTER. Waterford Co. 127,679 
Carlow 81,287 Waterford City 26,787 
Drogheda Town = 18,118 a cal eal 
Dublin County — 2 000,363 
Dublin Cit 186,27 
Kildare , 101,7 1 ULSTER. 
Kilkenny Connty 157,096)Antrim 261,601 
Kilkenny City 23,230| Armagh 196,577 
King’s County 132,319/Carrickfergus T. 8,249 
Longford 107,702/Cavan 194,330 
Louth 101,070 Donegal 249,483 
Meath 174,716| Down 329,348 
Queen’s County 129,391)/Fermanagh 130,399 
Westmeath 128,042] Londonderry 194,099 
Wexford 169.304) Monagan 178,183 
Wicklow 115,162|Tyrone 259,691 
1,785,702 2,001 ,966 
CONNAUGHT. 
MUNSTER, Galway County 286,921 
Clare 209,595\Galway Town 27,827 
Cork Connty 702,000) Leitrim 105,976 
Cork City 100,535) Mayo 297 538 
Kerry 205,037| Roscommon 207,777 
Limerick County 214,286|Sligo 127,879 
Limerick City 66,042 
Tipperary 353,402 1,053,918 
SUMMARY. Inhabitants. 
Leiuster - - 1,785,702 
Munster - - 2,005,363 
Ulster - - 2,001,966 
Connaught - - 1,053,918 
Total 6,846,949 


N.B. When the deficiencies in this Table 
shall have been supplied by the fina! Re- 
turns of the Enumerators, as certified by 
the Magistrates, the total number of the 
Inhabitants will, it is thought, amount to 
upwards of Seven Millions. 


The following is a copy of the peti- 
tion adopted at the late Westmiuster 
Meeting, and presented to the Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom of this 
13th day of February, 1822. 

SHEWETA, 

That your Petitioners have, on various oc- 
casions of public importance, petitioned the 
House of Commons for a redress of grievances. 

That during the last forty years they have 
many times petitioned the House of Commons 
for a rédress of what they have always con- 
sidered the greatest of all grievances, the 
want of an adequate representation of the peo- 
ple in the Commons House of Parliament. 

That on some occasions the Petitions of 
your Petitioners have been rejected— on other 
occasions treated with contempt—but on no 
occasion have their prayers been attended to 
or any relief afforded. ; 

That your Petitioners, in consequence of 
the treatment of which they complain, had 
almost determined to refrain altogether from 
Petitioning. But, however hopeless your 
Petitioners may in this respect be, their duty 
to their suffering fellow-countrymen induces 


them once more most respectfully, yet in 
plain and unadorned language, to lay before 
your Honourable House the heads of their 
numerous and well-grounded complaints ; and 
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[April , 
to- pray for that redress which it is easy fo, 
your Hon. House to afford them, 

Your Petitioners assure your Honourable 
House that it is with great pain they come 
before your Honourable House with numerous 
allegations of misconduct, from which no Ad- 
ministration, and no House of Commons, dur- 
ing the last six years, can be exempted. 

Your Petitioners allege— 

1. That the members of your Honourable 
House are returned by a very small minority 
of the housebolders of these realms. 

2. That a majority of the members of your 
Honourable House are returned by less than 
the one-thousandth part of the male adult 
population of these realms. 

3. That the means by which a majority of 
the members of your, Honourable House are 
returned, are—the undue influence of Peers 
—the undue influence of some very few 
wealthy persons—tLe undue influence of the 
Treasury—the influence of terror, as it is in 
various ways exercised over electors, ald by 
other modes and practices, all of which are 
inimica) to free election and good govern- 
ment; all of them calculated to make your 
Honourable House an AristocraticalOligarchy, 
instead of making it, as it should be, a De- 
mocratical Representation. 

Your Petitioners allege, that to the defec- 
tive state of the Representation of the people 
in your Honourable House, is to be attributed 
most, if not the whole, of the evils with 
which the country has been and is afflicted. 

Your Petitioners allege— 

1. That the lamentable and fatal war 
which severed the American colonies from 
this country—a war against human freedom 
in support of taxation without representation 
—would not have taken place had the House 
of Commons at that time fully represented 
the people. 

2. That the loss of lives, the immense loss 
and waste of property, the vast expense oe 
enormous increase of tke public debt an 
taxes which that war occasioned, —s 
have taken place had the people been ~ y 
represented in the Commons House of Par- 
ment. : 

3. That the war against our hae 
brethren— besides the loss of the colonies, @ : 
the heavy burdens it caused to be laid = 
the people, was also productive of an ! ? 
crease of patronage, influence, and corrup 
tion, highly injurious to these realms; a 
that those evils had their source in the ?— : 
of a due representation of the people in 
Commons House of = 

Your Petitioners allege— 

1. That the war cummanenent in — 
against the people of France, was to hee 
that people from ridding themselves of # Da 
ful, oppressive, and destructive ae 
and for the purpose of preventing 4 Te “bis 
in the Commons House of Parliament int 
country. 

2. Phat the evils to humanity mnt 
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continued war, can scarcely be pa- 
ens the history of the world, and have 
no parallel in modern annals, 

3, That the loss of lives in that war, the 
waste of the public resources, and the pro- 
fligacy with which it was conducted, can 
as little be paralleled in the history of this 
wre he monstrous debt incurred is op- 

ressive and destructive, palsying exertion, 

garing the people, and increasing the in- 
fluence of the crown to an enormous and most 
dangerous extent. 

5. That the unparalleled amount of taxes, 
caused by the boundless extravagance with 
which the war was conducted, the undue in- 
fluence necessury to the support of Ministers, 
exceeds the sum of one million of pounds ster- 
ling for every six working days in the year, or 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds for 
every such day in the year. 

6. That the intolerable burden of taxation, 
and the consequent misgovernment to which 
these realms have been subjected have greatly 
abridged the people’s liberties,—louded the 
country with a standing army in time of 
peace—driven many of our fellow-subjects in 
Ireland into a state of desperation—nearly 
ruined Commerce—caused a rapid decay of 
trade— injured manufactures —depressed agri- 
culture—increased the poors’ rates to an 
amount nearly equal to that of the whole 
public revenue fifty years ago—reduced the 
circumstances of all the useful part of the 
community—made nearly one in seven of the 
whole population a pauper—and brought the 
greater part of the most intelligent, most in- 
dustrious, and most virtuous people in exist- 
ence to a state bordering on despair. 

Your Petitioners are fully satisfied that 
these enormous and still-increasing evils 
would none pf them have existed had the 
people been fully represented in the House of 
Commons. 

Your Petitioners allege— 

1. That the Habeas Corpus Act, the safe- 
guard of our liberties, has been several times 
suspended for consideiable periods of time. 

2. That attempts have been made against 
the lives of our fellow-subjects by constructive 
treasons. be S <2 ee ee 

3. That by recent Acts of Parliament the 
long practised and highly useful right of the 
people to meet to Petition the King, or either 

ouse of Parliament, has been in all cases 
steatly re.tricted, and in many totally pre- 
vented. , " 

4. That by the same Acts the Liberty of 
the Press has been greatly infringed upon, and 
new and unheard of punishments, even to the 
extent of banishment, have been denounced. 

5. That by the same Acts the power of 

Olding to bail, and of inflicting very severe 
mesg Sa has been given to justices of the 
we f or what they may in their opinion, 

ibels ; and that heavy punishments 

= been inflicted in cases in which the par- 

con s punished have, by a jury of their own 
tty, been acquitted of all crime. 
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Your Petitioners believe that none of the 
causes of complaint would have existed had 
the members of the House of Commons 
been elected by the great body af the people. 

Your Petitioners allege— 

1. That the peaceable citizens have been 
attacked by soldiers ; that numbers have been 
slain ; and that upwards of four hundred men, 
women, and children have been at one time 
wounded, or otherwise injured by such an 
attack. 

2. That notwithstanding the notoriety of 
this atrocious outrage, no public enquiry has 
been made, but that the perpetrators of the 
atrocity have been thanked by winisters and 
Otherwise rewarded. 

3. That still more recently two of our fel- 
low-subjects have been shot in the public 
streets ; that an inquest has on oath declared 
one of those shootings to be a manslaughter, 
and the other aWilful Murder, by Life Guards- 
men, but no effort has been made by those in 
authority to bring either of the persons so ac- 
cused to justice. 

Your Petitioners are satisfied that none of 
those atrocities would have been committed 
had the House of Commons been composed 
of members elected by the great body of the 
people. 

Your Petitioners have no hope of relief 
from what is called economical retrenchment ; 
they are satisfied that retrenchment to an ex- 
tent calculated to relieve the people is utterly 
incompatible with the system pursued by 
Ministers; and which must continue to be 
pursued by whomsoever the Government may 
be administered, until a thorough reform may 
be made in your Honourable House. 

Your Petitioners are well aware of the 
evils caused by a fluctuating value in the 
currency. They know it was impossible for 
Ministers to have kept their places had the 
currency been suffered to continue in a state 
of depreciation in time of peace ; and to this 
circumstance it is that your Petitioners attri- 
bute the measures taken to restore the paper 
currency to an equal value with gold. 

Your Petitioners are fully persuaded that so 
long as your Honourable House shall continue 
to be composed of members not chosen by a 

ajority of the freemen of these realms, so 
long will the country be liable to all the evils 
which must ever attend a currency fluctuating 
in value; for experience forbids them even 
to hope that a House of Commons not elected 
by a majority of the people of these realms 
will ever refuse to the Minister for the time 
being the power to debase the currency 

Your Petitioners have felt and deplored the 
sufferings of all classes, caused by the mis- 
conduct they have pointed out; they deplore 
the sufferings just now more particularly in- 
flicted on those employed in raising produce 
from the earth; but they are satisfied that a 
general deterioration of the circumstances of 
every description of persons will yet further 
take place, if the systemof governing hitherto 
pursued be persisted in; and they do most 
respecifully declare their conviction that the 

- system 
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system will never be changed nor any relief to 
the suffering people be given by any House of 
Commons, the members of which are not re- 
turned by the free will of a majority of the 
people. 

Your Petitioners greatly fear that unless a 
thorough reform in yeur Honourable House 
speedily take place, « violent revolution may 
be anticipated. 

To prevent the evils we anticipate—to 
rectify as muchas may be possible all errors— 
to put an end to all abuses—to tranquiilize 
the minds of the people—and aus an earnest 
return to a wholesome state of things, we 
pray— 

That your Honourable House willtake into 
your most serious consideration the complaints 
and allegations contained in this Petition, and 
will cause an immediate and full enquiry to 
be made into the state of the representation 
of the people in your Honourable House, 
with a view to a thorough reform thereof, 


FRANCE. 

The kingdom of the Bourbons seems 
to be passing away. Tlicy were years 
in the school of experience, and they 
learned nothing. They now play with 
fire, and they must expect to be scorch- 
ed. Every arrival from France excites 
lively expectations, and the eyes of all 
Evrepe are directed to the operations 
of GENERAL BERTHON on the Loire, 
who, we have heard, is a man of great 
ability. All the votes of the Chambers 
cannot but add thousands to his forces, 
by the coutempt with which they treat 
the best principles of the Charter. Two 
hundred and nineteen of the Deputies 
voted for the law against the press, and 
but one hundred and_ thirty-seven 
against it, while twenty-five refused to 
vote on a question which, as determined 
by the Charter, was not open to discus- 
sion. Again the common sense of the 
French people is outraged by an hypo- 
critical attempt to introduce a spirit of 
religious fanaticism, such as degrades 
too many countries; and the essays of 
the preachers in the churches of Paris 
have given rise to as many tumults, 

A change of the French ministry, an 
administration of liberales.and a literal 
respect for the Charter, are the only 
means of saving France from a terrible 
re-action. 

ITALY. 

A new eruption of Vesuvius com- 
menced on February 13th, which on 
the 19th was so violent as to cause an 
extended earthquake. 

UNITED STATES, 
The following is the fourth census of 


the people of the United States of 
America: 








4 

| April J, 

Maine 208,335 | Georgia 
New Hampshire 244,161 Aiton ay 
Massachusetts 523,287 Mississippi 75.445 
Rhede Island 83,0°9 | Louisiana 153.407 
Connecticut 275,218 | Tennessee 422,813 
Vermont 235,754 | Kentucky 564.317 
New York 1,372,812 | Ohio 581.434 
New Jersey 277,575 | Indiana Mt,I7 
Pennsylvania 1,049,398 | Iilincis 55,211 
Delaware 72,749 | Missouri 66.546 
Maryland 407,350 | Ter.ot Michigan 8.496 
Virginia 1,065 366 Arkansas 14.079 
North Carolina €38,829 | Dist. of Columbia 33 039 
8. Carolina,except — 
Kershaw Dist. 490,309 Grand Total 9,625,734 


The slaves amount to about 1,531,436, and 
the foreigners not naturalized, to 53,646, 
The persous engaged in agriculture, were 
2,065,499 ; in commerce, 72,397; in mauu- 
factures, 349,247. 

SOUTH AMERICA, 

We rejoice at being able to announce 
the independence of Panama, and 
the Isthmus of Darien, proclaimed at 
Porto Bello, Dec. 5. It completes the 
emancipation of the great Isthmus 
which unites Southand North America, 
and these provinces will form a consi- 
derable republic. 

In like manner, the insolent prin- 
ciple of legitimacy, or the property of 
vations in besotted families, has re- 
ceived another lesson in the Brazils, 
where the fine city of Pernambuco dis- 
played a spirit on the Sth of Jan., 
which we trust the next advices will 
prove to have extended to all Brazil. 

Callao surrendered to the illustrious 
San Martin, on the 21st of September. 
There are, however, reports of differ- 
ences between him and Cochrane, but 
happily Peru and Chili are indepen- 
dent. : 

Vera Cruz, also has surrendered in 
Mexico, and [turvebé acts as nobly as 
Bolivar, so that the whole continent of 
America is free from foreign domina- 
tion, except what remains in the North 
and in Brazil, and we regard this asa 
blessing equal to the mother countries 
and the colonies; for the former may 
derive even greater benefits from the 
independence of the latter, while oF 
cease to be cursed by that influence 0 
patronage which colonies confer. The 
error and delusion of the colonial sys- 
tem begins now to be duly felt. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

When the diplomatic arrangements 
at Vienna, forced on Europe a variety 
of political absurdities, one of the 
greatest was the nominal placing of the 
Ionian Islands under the remote pro- 
tection of Great Britain, but as nae 
appears, placing them under Britis 
sovereignty. What is gained by any 


party is inconceivable, and the peop’ 
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of these islands deprived of their in- 
dependence, seem to be irritated toa 
degree which must leail to constant 
enmity and murder, The newspapers 
have for many years been filled with 
details, and we have occasiona'ly allud- 
ed tothem, but by the following ex- 
tracts from a speech of the British lord 
commissioner, a General Maitland, it 
appears to have been deemed expe- 
dient to disarm these people, to super- 
sede their laws and constitution, and 
place the whole under martial law! 

However deeply I may lament, (says 
Maitland) the irritation which has existed, 
Iam willing to allow that it admits of 
great palliation under all the circumstances 
ofthe case. It did not surprise the exe- 
cutive Government, when the spirit of re- 
volt against the Turkish yoke reached the 
continent immediately adjacent to the 
southern part of these states, that the 
people should display the strongest sym- 
pathy in favour of the insurgents, who 
were of the same religious persuasion as 
themselves, with similar habits, language, 
and maaners : on the contrary, the circum- 
stances of the case naturally gave rise to 
the belief that enthusiasm would prevail 
for the emancipation of those who had long 
suffered under a rule of great severity. 

I beg to remind you, that the proclama- 
tions against clandestine departure from 
ihe Islands were not issued till scenes such 
as these had passed; nor till a regular 
manifesto had been published in the Morea, 
signed by natives of Cephalonia and Zante, 
declaring themselvesthe chiefsand generals 
of the united forces of those Islands. 

The conduct of the Parganots is also to 
be noticed, as exhibiting a scene which it 
was Impossible for the Government to pass 
over, unless it tamely consented to be con- 
sidered as a party to a transaction the 
most lawless and unprincipled. I allude 
to the regular military expedition from 
these islands against Parga, by its former 
inhabitants who had found an asylum in 
these States; and to the positive refusal 
on the part of this Government again to 
receive them after the defeat they had 
sutfered in their predatory expedition. 

I will not dwell on the horrible massacre 
of the unfortunate Turks, in the island of 
Cerigo, for I wish for ever to throw a 
Veil over that transaction. But I cannot 
ome over the unhappy affair of Zante, 
with which is immediately connected 
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the declaration of martial law, and the 
decisive measure of disarming the popula- 
tion of the Ionian States: for, without 
entering into any long detail of what took 
place on this melancholy occasion, a brief 
statement of the case appears to me to be 
necessary. 

A Turkish brig of war, surrounded by 
Greek cruisers, after resisting their attack, 
auchored in a bay at the back of the is- 
land, in the vicinity of the town; the 
population of which, and of the neigh- 
bouring villages, had assembled to witness 
the naval engagement. A small detach- 
ment of an officer and twenty men were 
sent to ensure the observance of the 
Sanita laws on the part of the Turks, when 
the people commenced an attack upon his 
Majesty’s troops, wounding an officer, 
killing a soldier, and wounding two others, 
before they could retreat into a house from 
which they might defend themselves: and 
when a reinforcement arrived, the people 
retired for the time. 

Gentlemen, I call this an act of open 
and flagrant rebellion, without provocation, 
for there was not the slightest; and the 
troops in fact, were employed at the mo- 
ment in the service of the people, to pre- 
vent the danger of the introduction of the 
plague into the island. 

Having now, then, shortly narrated those 
prominent transactions which drove the 
Executive Government to the adoption of 
strong measures, it is necessary that I 
should explain myself more at length in 
regard to the strongest of those measures 
—the disarming the population of these 
states, and the declaration of martial 
law. 

But it may be asked, on what grounds 
this measure of apparent severity has been 
carried into effect in Cephalonia, in Santa 
Maura, and even in this island? It is true 
that the people of Cephalonia had never 
committed outrages such as those exhibited 
at Zante; although, as I have already 
shewn, they bad acted in a manner highly 
culpable, contrary to the declared neu- 
trality of the Government, in support of 
the insurrection in the Morea. This is- 
land was, however, as liable as Zante to 
the approach of the contending squadrons, 
and it was impossible, after what had 
passed at Zante, that in the event of a 
contest occurring between these vessels 
near the shores of Cephalonia, for the 
Executive Goverument not to anticipate a 
similar scene of disgraceful tumult. 
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With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
———— 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
Feb, 28. R. CALCRAFT, in the 
Re House of Commons, moved 
epeal of that most oppressive impost, 





the salt tax. It was negatived by a ma- 
jority of four only. 

March 1. Sir M. W. Ridley moved the 
abolition of the office of the two Lay —_— 
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of the Admiralty; it was carried by a ma- 
jority of 54—the numbers 182 and 128. 

— 2. The extensive premises of Mr. 
Bagster, bookseller, of Paternoster row, 
were destroyed by fire. 

—6. At the Old Bailey sentence of 
death was passed on fourteen prisoners— 
six for burglary, two for highway robbery, 
and six for stealing in dwelling-houses. 
Six prisoners were sentenced to transpor- 
tation. for life, and thirty-six for seven 
years. A great number of prisoners were 
sentenced.to various minor punishments. 

— An extraordinary phenomenon hap- 
pened on the river Thames—the wind 
blowing with violence from SW. the tide 
was interrupted for several hours—the ri- 
ver was fordable, ships were aground in al} 
parts of it below London Bridge Four 
distinct islands were formed between Lon- 
don and Southwark bridges. 

— 12. It was announced to the House of 
Commons, by the Chaucellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the King had given up £30,000 
per annum from the Civil List for the pub- 
lic good. 

— 14. A numerous and highly respect- 
able meeting took place at Hackney for 
the purpose of considering the propriety of 
petitioning parliament on the general dis- 
tress of the country, the amount of taxa- 
tion, and the necessity of Parliamentary 
Reform. The High Sheriff took the chair, 
aud the Rev. Mr. Draper proposed several 
energetic resolutions. 

— 26. This day the Court of Chancery 
determined that Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures 
were not entitled to legal protection, owing 
to their teaching doctrines of materialism, 
assumed to be contrary to Holy Scripture. 
Messrs, Shadwell and Wetherell made 
learned polemical discourses on the occa- 
sion, whose tenor carried us back to the 
trial of Joan of Arc for witchcraft, and that 
of Galileo, for asserting doctrines which 
were also assumed to be contrary to Scrip- 
ture. These attempts to controul the free- 
dom of enquiry and discussion, and to mix 
force with faith, must be regarded as re- 
trogradations of human interests, and can- 
not but fill with deep concern every lover 
of Truth, and every believer of that Reli- 
gion which is not of this world, and which, 
therefore, requires not the presumptious 
protection of fallible man. Those, on the 
contrary, who maintain that it requires 
such legal or forcible protection, concede 
the best argument in proof of Christianity ; 
and are, in truth, guilty of greater blas- 
phemy against divine revelation and the 
Omnipotence by which, as such, it must be 
sufficiently supported, than those whom 
they prosecute in direct Opposition to the 
doctrines of the very religion which they 
profess. 

A new club, intitled The United Uni- 
versity Club, to consist of five hundred 
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members from Oxford, and the like nun. 


ber from Cambridge, has } 
formed in London. . superb buildin 
to be erected for the club on the a 
near the King’s Mews, Charing-cross. 
The following is a list of the number of 
beasts, sheep, calves, and Pigs sent to 
Smithfield Market for sale, from Monday 
Jan 1, 1821, to Monday, December 3is 
following, both inclusive, viz — 


Beasts, total quantity - 149,466 
Average per week . os 2820 
Sheep, total quantity 1,298,180 
Average per week - : 24,493 
Calves, total quantity - - 21,487 
Average per week - - 405 
Pigs, totalquantity -  - 19,192 
Average per week - _* 362 


MARRIED. 

At Weybridge, Surrey, Lieutenant Na- 
thaniel Barwell, R.N. son of Osborn Bar. 
well, esq. to Susan Anne, daughter of J.C. 
Middleton, esq. 

At St. Michael’s, Cornhill, John Robert 
Turing, esq. of Rotterdam, to Jane Stewart, 
second daughter of Alexander Fraser, esq. 
of Aberdeen. 

At Lower Tooting, Mr. H. W. Lord, to 
Miss Gibson, of Upper Tooting. 

At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Mr. William 
Senior, of Bush-lane, Cannon-street, to 
Dorothy Anna, daughter of the late Richard 
Price, esq. of Stepney. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mr. James 
Turner of Fleet-street, to Sarah Ann, 
daughter of the late Mr. Phillip Powell, of 
Hereford. 

At the Earl of Albemarle’s house, in St. 
James’s-square, by especial license, Mr. 
Coke, of Norfolk, to Lady Ann Keppel, 
second daughter of his Lordship. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
Thomas Hyde Ripley, vicar of Wooten- 
Bassett, to Caroline Augusta, daughter 
of J. B. Tyndale, esq. of Lincoln's Inn- 
fields. 

John Whalley, esq. of Caroline-place, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Jacob Goodhart, e864: 
Manor-house, Tooting. : 

David Stow, esq. of Glasgow, to Marian 
Sarah, daughter of the late John Freebairn, 
esq. of Colebrook-row. ; 

Mr. R. S. Ashby, of Stoke Newington, t 
Ann, daughter of John Brett, esq- Luton, 
Bedfordshire. F 

Robert Browne, esq. of Welbeck-stree’, 
to Maria, daughter of Thomas Nisbett, es4: 
of Kingsland-place, Middlesex. be 

The Hon. George Agar Ellis, esq. tot ‘ 
Hon. Georgiana Howard, second daughte 
of Viscount Morpeth. 

At Chatham, Liest-col. Dashwood, “ 
Caroline, daughter of Sir Robert Barlow, 
K.C.B. -_ 

Aaron Joseph, esq. of Church-st i 
Minories, to Matilda, daughter of the 
Mr. Lyon Phillips. Thomas 
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Thomas West, esq. to Mary, daughter 
of Sawyer Spence, esq. of Upton, Essex. 

Charles Telford, esq. to Sarah, daughter 
of the late John Kymer, esq. of Streatham. 

Alfred Lewis, esq. of Southampton-street, 
Euston-square, to Mary Ann, daughter of 
Isaac Stockwell, esq. 

J. F. Thomas, esq. of the New Road, 
to Miss E. Ottley, of Fleet-street. 

Robert George Banks, esq. paymaster 
of the 16th regiment of infantry, to Mrs. 
Burns, sister and co-heiress of the late 
Thos. Truman, esq. of Stamford. 

Mr. W. Fisher, eldest son of N. Fisher, 
esq. Bermondsey, to Miss Rachael Sloane, 
only daughter of John Sloane, esq. 

Samuel Barlow, jun. esq. of Mitcham- 
house, to Miss Mary Anne Slark. 

The Hon. John Henry Knox, to Lady 
Arabella Needham. 

John Tyrrell, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, to 
Miss Mary Anne Mackintosh, of Exeter. 

John Walter, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Miss Pearce, of Abingdon. 

The Rev. E. Polehampton, rector of 
Greenford Magna, Middlesex, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Stedman, of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. John Knapp, of Mary-le-bone, to 
Miss Lydia Powell, of Fownhope, Here- 
fordshire. 

Cornelius Hanbury, of Tottenham, to 
Mary Allen, of Plough-court, Lombard- 
street, both of the Society of Friends. 

A.J. Droop, esq. of Stamford-hill, to Miss 
M. Richmond, of John-street, Bedford-row. 

William [rish, esq. of Cannon-street-road, 
to Miss Mary Phoebe Foster, of Queen- 
street, Ratcliffe. 

William Bond, esq. of Stamford-hill, to 
Miss Martha Draper, of Islington. 

Frederick Thesiger, esq. barrister at law, 
to Miss Anna M. Tinling, of Southampton. 

William George Kirkpatrick, esq. to 
Miss Catherine Turner of Isleworth. 

_ Thomas Walker, esq. of Danes’-hill, Not- 
tinghamshire, to Miss Mary Stones, of Ken- 
tish Town. 

DIED. 

anne, Hackney, Mrs. Celia 

ent. 


At Old Field, East Acton, Middlesex, 
Charles Essex, esq. 

_At Colonade House, Blackheath, 22, Mr. 
Nathaniel Randall. 

At an advanced age, John Heywood, 
€sq. formerly of Austin-friars. 

In Church-lane, Chelsea, 41, Miss 
Barker, 

At Merchant Tailors’ School, 74, the 
Rev. Thos, Cherry, B.D. vicar of Sellinge. 
‘ At Haverstock-hill, Hampstead, 22, Miss 

usannah Ann Hodsoll. 

Suddenly in a fit of apoplexy, Mr. Nixon, 
an years warden of the Fleet prison, in 
Which Situation, without oppressing the 
em he acquired a considerable for- 
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At Tanner’s-hill, Lewisham-road, Mrs. 
Louisa Rolfe. 

Mrs. Pearkes, 73, widow of Martin P. 
esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

At Kew Green, 101, J.\ Montagu, esq. 

In Dartmouth-street, 75, Rear Adm.. 
Abraham Guyott. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
56, Sarah, wife of W. Alair, esq. , 

At Kennington, 68, Mr. W. Bonner, 
ee Accountant at Apothecaries’ 

all. 

At Florence, Charles Cazenove, esq. late 
of Copthall-court. 

Mrs. Pindar, Grove lane, Camberwell. 

At her grandson’s in Horsleydown, Mrs. 
Clarkson, aged 99. 

After six years painful illness, which 
she bore with the greatest fortitude and 
resignation, Charlotte Davis, wife of 
Abraham Davis, esq. of Great Queen- 
street, and daughter of the late M. and 
R. Solomon, of Birmingham. 

In his 78th year, at his house at Windsor, 
Wm. Gorton, esq. many years in the 
establishment of George the Third, and the 
gentleman to whom the documents were 
addressed which we lately published in 
this miscellany. 

At Calais, Mrs. Elizabeth Gascoyne, 
formerly of Islington-road. 

In Gracechurch-street, Bessy, the wife 
of Mr. Richard Slater. 

After a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
Catherall, wife of Mr. Catherall, of Pail 
Mall. 

in her 54th year, after a most painful 
and protracted illness, Mrs. Wright, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Wright, one of the princi- 
pal door-keepers of the House of Lords. 

At Tottenham, Mrs. Frances Francels. 

Suddenly, as she was going to sit down 
to dinner, Mrs. Cary, widow of the late 
Mr. Peter Cary, of Goswell-street. 

Aged 43, Mr. John Samuel Hayward, of 
Newington Causeway. 

James Dolegal, esq. late of London 
Field, Hackney, aged 76. 

Aged 23, Mr. Samuel Cordell, son of 
Wm. Cordell, esq. Dalby-house, City-road. 

Aged 36, Mr. G. Wells, of Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell. 

At his house at Banstead, in the S0th 
year of his age, the Rev. Henry Taylor, 
LL.D. rector of Spredlington, Lincolnshire. 

At Kensington, 72, Mr. Samson Coys- 
garne, formerly a purser in the Royal 
Navy. 

At Brampton, in Cumberland, Mr. 
Charles Ewart, of Swallow-street. 

In South Audley-street, aged 12 months, 
Augusta, daughter of W.C. Hughes, esq. 

Aged 22, Miss Catherine Sayer, second 
daughter of Augustine Sayer, esq. 

At 109, Fenchurch, aged 22, James 
Boyes Thornton, youngest son of the late 


Thomas Thornton, esq. of Scarborough. 
2M Mr 
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274 Mr. Boswell.—Mr. Coutts. 


Mr. Arthur Fordyce, aged 21. 
At her apartments in Fenchurch-street, 


aged 83, Mrs. Zimmermann, widow of 


Mr. Z. sugar-refiner. 
_At Hawthorn-hill, Berks, in the 91st 


year of his age, Whitshead Keene, esq. 


For further particulars see Wales, p. 288, 

Aged 44, Mr. John Williamson, of Croy- 
den, Surrey. 

At her house, Richmond-hill, Surrey, 
65, Mrs. Jane Delafosse, widow of the 
tate R. M. Delafosse. 

At his house, Chiswick, 74, Skynxer 
Woodroffe, esq. 

Aged 20, Edward, eldest son of Mr. 
Cherrill, Newcastle-place, Clerkenwell. 

At Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, 17, after a 
short illness, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Stephen Cattley, esq. of Camberwell. 

W. E. Edwards, third son of Thomas 
Edwards, esq. of Hoddesdon, Herts. 

Donald Stewart, esq. of Mile-End-road, 
aged 64. 

At Stoke, near Guildford, aged 90, John 
Hughes, esq. 

At East Acton, Middlesex, C. Essex, esq. 

In Northumberland-street, Strand, 19 
Miss M. J. Price. 


At Stoke Newington, 27, Mrs. Catherine 
Egg 


Jn Pall Mall, 59, Lady Morland, wife 
of Sir S. B. Morland, bart. 

In Poland-street, 47, Mrs. E. M. French, 
wife of J. French, esq. of East Horndon, 
Essex. 

In Gower-street, Alexander Hawthorn, 
esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

In Leigh-street, Burton Crescent, Mrs. 
Frances Maria Abbott. 


In Vauxhall-place, 70, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jay. 


In Edwardes-street, Kensington, Mr. 
Snow. 


At Paddington, 49, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hogg. 


In Castle-street, Falcon-square, 73, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fenn, 

in Upper Thames-street, Mrs. Jacques. 

in Lefcester street, Leicester square, 
31, Mrs. Sophia Jones. 

At Tottenham High Cross, 76, Simon 
Wragner, esq. 

At Albany, Surrey, 86, the Rev. W. 
Polhill, many years the respectable rector 
of that place. 

At Adelstone, Surrey, Chas. E. Whit- 
lock, esq. formerly the spiritedand success- 
ful proprietor and manager of the New- 
castle and other theatres. He married 
Miss E. Kemble, sister of Mrs. Siddons. 

iu the Temple, James Boswell, esq. 
Barrister at Law, and Commissioner of 
Baukrupts. He was the youngest son of the 
companion and author of “ the Life of Dr. 
Johuson.” Mr. B. edited several editions 
He was known and esteemed by an exten- 
sive circle of literary acquaintance ; and to 


[Apri |, 
his care Mr. Malone confided the superin 
tendence of his new edition of Shakespeare. 
which Mr. B. edited in a man 


her hi 
ditable to himself. ighly 


On Sunday, February 26, at his house in 
Stratton-street, Piccadill y, 87, Thos. Coutts, 
esq. the oldest and most opulent banker jy 
London. Mr, Coutts was a native of Scot. 
Jand, where his father acted as a banker in 
Edirburgh, and placed his eldest son Johy 
as his agent in London, who began the 
great concern, of which the subject of this 
article was at the head. A few years after 
John took his youngest brother Thomas 
into partnership, and the house has con- 
tinued to rise gradually to its present state 
of opulence. This house euvjoyed a pecu- 
liar advantage, for there was not thena 
banker west of Temple-bar, the house of 
Drummond commencing about the same 
time. From their correctness in business 
and growing reputation, these two houses 
gained a large portion of the nobility and 
gentry residing westward, a business which 
had been previously confined to Messrs. 
Hoares and Goslings. The affairs of 
banking in London was begun by the gold- 
smiths, who having places of safety for 
their own valuable articles, persons were 
induced to send their notes, cash, &c. to 
them for safety, and to draw as they 
wanted. The house of Coutts was never in 
that business. Mr. Thomas Coutts married 
a Mrs. Elizabeth Starkey, who, it seems, 
was his brother’s servant, and this event 
was a temporary cause of shyness between 
them ; which however soon vanished. By 
this lady he had three daughters, the eld- 
est married to Colonel North, eldest son of 
the minister, Lord North, who died Earl of 
Guilford; the second is the widow of the 
late Marquis of Bute, and the youngest 
is the wife of Sir Francis Burdett. On the 
death of his brother, Mr. C. became the 
head of the house, and succeeded to his 
fortune, which enabled him to give to each 
of his daughters 30,0001. on the day of mar- 

riage. Mr. Coutts, although the very soul 
of the banking house, had pariners he 
could confide in, and found time to take 
his three daughters on an excursion to 
Italy, at the time Mr. Burdett, eldest 
brother of Sir Francis, and Lord Montacute 
were on their travels. It was said among 
the English in Italy, that the two travel- 
lers were to have married two of Mr. 
Coutts’s daughters; but the tragical ~— 
of those two gentlemen at the falls 

Schaffhausen put an end to these prospects, 
and one of the daughters has since —- 
happily joined in wedlock to the surviv- 
ing brother of Mr. Burdett. Mr. Coutts 
was for many years in habits of intimacy 
with Mr. Garrick, Mr. Smith, and other 
celebrated theatrical characters; and by 
frequenting the Green Room he beeame Wr 


timate with) the amiable Miss a oe 
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whom he afterwards was attached. His 
frst favour bestowed on this lady is said to 
have been a present of ten thousand 
unds. The possession of such a sum of 
money enabled her to live in a manner so 
far beyond what her salary as a performer 
would allow, that her friends gave out she 
had gained a prize of ten thousand in the 
lottery. She afterwards purchased property 
at Cheltenham and the estate she has long 
enjoyed at Highgate. Whether any thing 
more than platonic love existed between 
them, cannot be determined, but the scan- 
dalous Chronicles began to whisper, and 
Mr. Coutts is said to have introduced Miss 
Mellon to his family as his natural daughter. 
In three days after his first wife died, he led 
Miss Mellon to the altar, whose benevo- 
lent and generous conduct, as Mrs. Coutts, 
js wellknown. Many years ago Mr. Coutts 
purchased the house at the corner of Strat- 
ton-street, which, when hiseldest daughter, 
Lady Guilford, lost her husband, he much 
enlarged, so that she lived some time under 
the same roof with him. Although ina this 
splendid mansion, as his first wife was ra- 
ther of 2 penurious disposition, he did not 
live in a very splendid manner, yet on his 
second marriage he began to exhibit the 
highest style of living ; his present Majesty 
and the princes of the blood often visiting 
him. As a man of business Mr. Coutts 
was indefatigable, and at the age of eighty 
he conducted the chief correspondence of 
the concern himself. He had three gentle- 
men concerned with him, Sir Edmund An- 
trobus, Sir Coutts Trotter and Mr. Majori- 
banks; but he still would be the active 
man, and used to go to the banking house 
every morning at 9,and there employ himself 
until the business of the day was over. By 
an arrangement he made some time before 
his death, he left his share of the banking 
house to Mrs. Coutts, to whom he also left 
all his property, which it is said amounts to 
upwards of 700,000], exclusive of a very 
large fortune which had been beforesettled 
upon her. This distribution of his pro- 
perty to the exclusion of his children has, 
of course, been much canvassed, and many 
reports have prevailed which it is not our 
business to record. The lady is said by 
some to consider herself merely as a trustee 
with sole powers, while others relate that 
she has made offers of contingent advan- 
tages to the daughters, which they have 
not judged it proper to accept. From our 
knowledge, however, of her liberal charac- 
ter, we are persuaded that if a reaction of 
feelings does not take place, the results will 
be satisfactory and honourable toall parties. 
r itasit may, the rise of an actress, the 
aughter of the post-master of Cheltenham 
to be the moat wealthy female of her time, 
sa Social phenomenon. 
a Friday, March 8th, at his seat 
urtot Hall, in Yorkshire, 83, that 
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venerable and enlightened patriot, the Rev 


Christopher Wyvill. He was educated 
at Cambridge, where he became acquaint- 
ed with the late Dr. Jebb. On being 
admitted into holy orders, he was pre 
sented with the rectory of Black Notley, 
in Essex. He has long been at the 
head of the active votaries for a reform in 
Parliament. After being rector of Notley 
for about thirty years, and after exerting 
himself to procure relief to the clergy in 
the subscription to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, on finding his efforts unavailing, he, 
in a letter to the Bishop of London, resign: 
ed his living, a measure which honoured 
his principles. Mr. Wyvill was, like Maj. 
Cartwright, a great advocate for parliamen- 
tary reform, but certainly on a more prac- 
ticable plan. On this subject he has pub- 
lished many works, as will be seen by the 
following list of his publications. He at 
one time was in so much favour with the 
people of Yorkshire, that he might with 
ease have carried his election for the coun- 
ty, had he not been in holy orders. The 
freeholders, however, shewed their attach- 
ment to him by electing to the present Par- 
liament Marmaduke Wyvill, esq. his near 
relation. His writings are— 

Thoughts on the Thirty-nine Articles, 4to. 1772. 

Letter to the Committee of Belfast on the Pro- 
posed Reformation in the Parliament of Ireland. 
1783. 

Summary Explanation of Mr. Pitt’s intended Bill 
for Amending the Representation. 1786. 

A Defence of Dr. Price and the Reformers of 
England. 1792. ; 

A State of the Representation of the People of 
England. 1793. 

olitical Papers, chiefly respecting the attempts 
of the County of York, &c. toeffect a Reformation 
of the Parliament, 4 vols. 8vo. 1794; to which 
two more volumes were added in 1806. 

Consideration on the Two-fold mode of Election 
adopted by France. 1804. ; 

A more extended Discussion in favour of Liberty 
of Conscience recommended. 1808. _ 

Intolerance the Disgrace of Christians, not the 
fault of Religion. 1809. 

An Apology for the Petitioners for Liberty of 
Conscience. 

Papers on Toleration. 1801. 

Political Arguments for Reform. 1811. 

A Dispassionate Address to the Subjects of Great 
Britain. 1793. 
Familiar Letters on a variety of Subjects. 1793. 

The Friendly Call of Truth and Reason to a new 
Species of Dissenters. ; . 

Observations on the Expediency of Parliamentary 
Interpretation of the Toleration Act. 1799. ' 

The Esculapian Monitor; or, Guide to the His- 
tory of the Human Species, and the most important 
Branches of Medical Philosophy. 1811. 

With many single Sermons, &c. 

On Monday, Feb. 11, at his house in Ca- 
roline-street, Bedford Square, Arthur Wil- 
liam Devis, esq. On the 19th his remains 
were deposited in the front church-yard of 
St. Giles’ in the Fields, on which occasion 
many of his brother artists, who respected 
both the man and his talents, attended his 
funeral to pay the last tribute to departed 
worth. Mr. Devis, at an early period of 
life; was distinguished as an historical and 
portrait painter of considerable talent. On 

some 
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976 Dr. Clarke.—John Stewart, Esq. 


some flattering prospects held out to him, 
he was induced to go to India, where he 
practised his art with success for several 
years, at the time Lord Cornwallis was 
Governor-general. He afterwards pro- 
ceeded on a voyage of discovery in the In- 
dian seas with Capt. Wilson, who discover- 
ed the Pellew Islands, where the ship was 
lost. On his return to England he painted 
the large picture of “ Tippoo Saib’s sons de 

livered as hostages to Lord Cornwallis,” (of 
which transaction he was an eye-witness) 
with portraits of the principal persons pre- 
sent; which, with those of the “ Death of 
Nelson,” and “ the Barons swearing to sup- 
port Magna Charta,” place him in a high 
rank in the historical department of art. 
The grace, beauty, and delicacy with 
which he designed and finished his por- 
traits, (particularly his females and chil- 
dren) render his works in this line equally 
worthy of admiration. In fact, Mr. Devis, 
both as an historical and portrait painter, 
was an ornament of the British School, and 
the death of such an artist is to be con- 
sidered as a national loss. 

In Pall Mall, 59, after a severe and 
painful illness, the Rev. Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mine- 
ralogy, and librarian of the University of 
Cambridge. Soon after taking his degree 
Dr. Clarke accompanied the present Lord 
Berwick abroad, and remained for some 
time in Italy. The classic scenes he there 
met with, and his own inquisitive genius, 
stimulated him to enter intoa wider field 
of research ; and, shortly after his return 
to Eugland, he embarked on those travels 
which have rendered his name so cele- 
brated throughout Europe, indeed, we 
may add, in every quarter of the civilized 
world. Toenter into any description of 
them is needless—they are before the pub- 
lic; they have been, and will continue to 
be the delight and solace of those who 
have not been able to visit other coun- 
tries. Dr. Clarke has somewhere men- 
tioned all the excellencies which must 
unite to form a perfect traveller: he must 
have the pencil of Norden, the pen of Vol- 
ney, the learning of Pococke, the perse- 
verance of Bruce, the enthusiasm of Sa- 
vary—of all these Dr. Clarke united in his 
own person by far the greater share. No 
difficulties in his progress were ever al- 
lowed to be insuperable ; and upon all oc- 
casions he imparted to others a portion of 
his own enthusiasm. It was upon his re. 
turn from this extensive tour, during 
which he had visited nearly the whole of 
Europe, and parts of Asia and Africa, that 
Dr. Clarke presented to the University 
those memorials of his travels which now 
decorate the vestibule of the library ; and 
as some return for the splendour which his 
name has conferred on the University, he 
was complimented in full senate with the 
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degree of LL.D. From that moment the 
residence of the traveller was confined to 
Cambridge, and he shortly after com. 
menced those public lectures in mineral 
which, if possible, have made his name 
more known and honoured, both in this 
and in foreign countries, than even his 
long ard interesting travels. Natural 
history was his earliest and most favourite 
study, and that particular branch of it 
which refers to the mineral kingdom soon 
engrossed the whoie of his attention. In 
the delivery of his celebrated lectures, 
Clarke was without a rival—his eloquence 
was inferior to none ; (in native eloquence, 
perhaps, few have ever equalled him in 
this country ;) his knowledge of the sub- 
ject was extensive ; his elucidation clear 
and simple; and in the illustrations which 
were practically afforded by the various 
aud beautiful specimens of his minerals, 
he was peculiarly happy. Most of those 
specimens he had himself collected, and 
they seldom failed to give rise to the most 
pleasing associations by their individual 
locality. We may justly apply to him in 
the delivery of his lectures what was en- 
graven on the monument of Goldsmith, 
“ Nihil quod tetigit, non ornavit.” Of the 
higher qualities of his mind, of his force 
and energy as a Christian preacher, of the 
sublimity and excellence of his discourses, 
his crowded congregations are testimony 
sufficient. For the estimation in which 
Dr. Clarke was held by foreigners, we may 
in the same manner refer our readers tothe 
various Honorary Societies in which bis 
name stands enrolled ; and we may safely 
say, that to no one person has the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge been more indebted 
for celebrity abroad during the last twenty 
years, than to her late librarian Dr. 
Clarke. 

Feb. 29, after a short illness, John Siew- 
art, esq. commonly known by the name of 
Walking Stewart, or the traveller. Mr. 
Stewart was born in or near London, inthe 
year 1744, and beiug educated at the 
Charter-house, was sent out early in life in 
the civil service of the East India Company. 
He served theresome time, and made _ 
money, but setting up as a reformer, a0 
not being able to make good some — 
he had brought, he quitted the service an 
travelled over various parts of India. 
was taken prisoner by Tippoo Sultan, a0 
was for some time in the Mysore oe. 
and employed in some expeditions agais 
the country powers. He quitted that ee 
vice as soon as he could, and entered mo 
that of the Nabob of Arcot, to whom he 
acted as one of his secretaries, and _ 
became indebted to him in a consideral ® 
amount. On quitting the Indian service : 
returned to England by a very circuitou! 
journey. For some time after his artiv@'s 
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he had worn in his travels ; for Stewart 
through life atiected singularity. He 
brought over with him only a moderate 
fortune, which he invested in the French 
funds, and those soon after failed. This 
creatly distressed him, but he was re- 
lieved by the generosity of a sister’s hus- 
band, till the French began to pay the 
dividends, by which he found his income 
reduced two-thirds. With this, however, 
py great frugality he lived. Here, how- 
ever, he met with a check; the French 
would not pay the dividends to a person 
residing in England. Stewart with a reso- 
lution and firmness which marked his cha- 
racter, instantly embarked for New York, 
residing there long enough to become an 
American citizen; and, after sending to 
France a certificate thereof, he returned to 
England. While in America he supported 
himself by lecturing, but his strange me- 
taphysical notions, were not likely to suc- 
ceed in that country. Fortunately for him 
a commission was issued under the autho- 
rity of parliament, to investigate the Na- 
bob of Arcot’s debts. Mr. Stewart assert- 
ed his claim, and had a very considerable 
sum awarded him by the commissioners. 
The stock created for this he sold, and in- 
vested great part of his money in a life 
annuity, on which he was enabled to live 
ina genteel style. For some time he gave 
weekly dinners, with a view, as he said, to 
draw all the intellect round him; but this 
he afterwards changed to concerts and 
lectures on a Sunday evening given by 
himself. For many years he had employed 
himself in writing and printing works 
which no one would buy and few would 
read. His intellects were not deranged, 
but his notions were very extraordinary, 
owing perhaps to an affectation of being 
the founder of a sect—to a love of novelty 
and the want ofa regular education ; but 
even his enemies allow he was correct in 
his morals. His works have all very quaint 
titles; as “ Travels to discover the Source 
oi Moral Motion, aud the Apocalypse of Na- 
ture, whereby the source of Moral Motion is 
discovered.” This was printed as long ago 
a 1759. “The Tocsin of Britain, with a 
Novel Plan for a Constitutional Army,” 
1794. “Good Sense, addressed to the 
British nation ;” “ the Philosophy of Hu- 
man Society ;”? “ the Moral or Intellectual 
Will and Testament of John Stewart, the 
ouly Man of Nature that ever appeared in 
the World,” 1810; “ the Scripture of 
Reason and Nature,” 1813. The last 
work he published, had for its object to 
Prove that the liberties of all countries 
Were In proportion to the taxes they paid. 
us, said he, Britain has the heaviest 
axation, and is the freest country of Eu- 
rope, Holland the next, &c. With these 
Potions he amused himself; but much of 

‘8 writing and his conversation, proved 
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that his mind was executive, wavering, 
and illogical. 

In Sion-place, Bath, 66,C. H. Parry, 
M.D. F.R.S. high!y and deservedly lament- 
ed. Dr. P. received his general education 
at Warrington, and his medical and philo- 
sophical instructions in the schools of 
Edinburgh and London. At an early age 
he married Miss Rigby, of Norwich, whose 
brother, Dr. Rigby, has lately terminated 
an honourable and distinguished profes- 
sional life. About forty years ago Dr. 
Parry commenced his medical life at 
Bath, from which period, during the first 
dawning effulgence of his extraordinary 
powers, and the shining meridian of his 
matured knowledge, he gradually advanced 
his character as a great practical physician, 
and medical philosopher, till his useful and 
active powers, were destroyed by a sudden 
attack of palsy in the year 1816; and the 
effects of this attack were so complete and 
universal as to annihilate his faculties and 
usefulness. His first professional literary 
effort, was in a communication addressed 
to the Medical Society of London, on the 
nature and pathological history of certain, 
commonly called, nervous affections of the 
head, for which he recommended compres- 
sion of the carotid arteries, on a principle 
which subsequent observations on these 
diseases, have coifirmed and extended. 
The genius and original power of obser- 
vation in the author were manifesied in 
this tract, and were the foundation of fur- 
ther improvements in pathology. In the 
year 1797, he published a treatise on An- 
gina Pectoris, the leading and essentially 
important part of which was first commu- 
nicated to him by his old and distinguished 
friend, Dr. Jenner, though it received ad- 
ditional demonstration from his own obser- 
vations. This essay was received by the 
profession as an additional indication of 
Dr. Parry’s original talents, andis recog- 
nized as a standard work of excellence. 
Dr. Parry’s next work was one that evinced 
his general kuowledge asa natural historian 
and physiologist, its title, “ a Treatise on 
Wool.’ The circumstances which led Dr. 
Parry, tothe coutemp'ation of, and a series 
of experiments on this interesting branch 
of natural history and national importance, 
are too curious not to be slightly detailed. 
The late King, George III. had sent two 
Merino rams, of the purest breed, for the 
use of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society, then in its infancy, 
with a view to ascertain the possibility of 
the production of the finest Spanish wool 
in England. Dr. Parry, impressed with 
a conviction of the absurdities of those 
opinions which attributed to the climate of 
Spain exclusively, the power of production 
of this wool, determined to submit his opi- 
nion to the test of experiment, and accord- 
ingly, though occupied with the increasing 
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claims of medical practice, and possessing 
only a small and unfavourable extent of 
land for the purpose, he succeeded in 
proving the justness of his own theory, 
and in actually leading other distinguished 
individuals, the late Lord Somerville, &c. 
to the production of this article, in a de- 
gree of perfection rather superior to the 
original Spanish breed. The subject was 
pursued with activity and ability by many 
other able experimentalists, but to Dr. 
Parry was exclusively due the philosophi- 
cal investigation of the subject, and which, 
though not strictly medical, is (like the 
investigations of the late John Hunter,) 
so near in its affinity to medicine and cem- 
parative physiology, as to prove that the 
one and the other are connected objects for 
pursuits of the same mind. Dr. Parry, 
though surrounded by incessant occupa- 
tions, next published “ Observations on 
the Pulse,” and on a fact not known be- 
fore, the formation of new arterial branches 
in quadrupeds, when the parent and prin- 
cipal trunks had been obliterated by liga- 
ture, contrary to what had been observed 
to take place in man under similar circum- 
stances. This entirely original fact, though 
not yet acted upon, has not been contro- 
verted by succeeding experimentalists. 
Dr. Parry further gave to the world a Trea- 
tise on Hydrophobia and Tetanus, in which 
the histories of these generally fatal dis- 
eases are most ably traced from observa- 
tion. But the greatest and best charac- 
teristic work of this eminent philosopher 
and physician, is, “the Elements of Pa- 
thology” published in 1816. This exhi- 
bits a great system of original and unex- 
ampled depth of observation, accuracy of 
conclusion, and abundance of fact and 
illustration. Perhaps it may be an object 
of regret, that the author capable of re- 
cording and deriving conclusions from 
experience like his, should have retarded 
to a late period of the existence of his 
powers, the putting in an earlier claim and 
record to opinions which were indisputably 
and originally hisown, If sooner promul- 
gated by himself, his just pretensions to 
fame, founded on his undisputed and early 
promulgation of pathological opinions, now 
un:versally adopted, and which essentially 
distinguish the present from the past state 
of mediciue, would be unequivocally ad- 
mitted. It Is, however, known, that when 
the doctrines of the medical profession 
were greatly different from those now pre- 
vailing, Dr. Parry alone advocated and 
taught principles, which have effected a 
change in medical philosophy. At the 
meetings of the Bath and West of Eng- 
land Agricultural Society, his reasonines 
remarks, and communications we; the 
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estimation which this society possesses jg 
not in a small degree referable, and espe. 
cially to the joint energy and exertions of 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, bart. late presi. 
dent of the Institution. Dr. Parry has 
left two sons—the first, Dr. C. H. Parry, 
of Bath, the other the distinguished com. 
mander of the Northern expedition. The 
professional character of the elder of these, 
as well as his general attainments, are 
worthy of his father, and of the latter jt 
would be superfluous to say any thing in 
addition to the estimation expressed by his 
country of his services. 

[The late Captain Robert Corbett, RN. 
who had attained much reputation in the 
navy for the possession of uncommon zeal, 
talents, and boldness, intermixed with 
harshness as a disciplinarian, was born in 
the county of Waterford, in Ireland. At 
an early age he entered into the sea ser- 
vice, and by his own merits alone, attained 
the rank of Lieutenant at the expiration of 
the stated six years of servitude as mid- 
shipman. After a considerable time he 
procured the command of a cutter on the 
Mediterranean station, during the expedi- 
tion to Egypt. Unfortunately she ran on 
shore during a fog and was lost. Being 
ordered to England, he took a passage 
on board a sloop of war charged with 
duplicate despatches of importance, but 
having a long passage home, the captain 
conceiving them of little importance, 
on his arrival, requested Mr. Corbett, as 
he was going to town, to deliver them at 
the Admiralty. Most fortunately for the 
bearer they proved to be the first intelli- 
gence, and he received the usual rewards 
on such occasions, a present of 5001. and 
elevation to the rank of commander, be- 
sides being soon afterward nomivated to 
command the Bittern sloop of war. In 
this vessel he proceeded again to the Medi- 
terranean in 1803, serving with great 
putation in the fleet commanded by — F 
son. The peculiarities of naval disciple 
are very difficult to explain to those ov 
quainted with the service. Some 4 0 
aim at shew, at polished iron-work, dec : 
whiter and cleaner than any parlour, thoug 
with hundreds of wen constantly 10 a 
tion upon them ; masts tapering st 
to walking sticks, the shape ofa cap, thee : 
of a pair of trowsers, or the precise - 
to the quarter of a second, in which a top 
sail can be reefed. Others equally — 
but of more judgment, look to the substa ' 
tial points of discipline, skill in pore 
nagement of the guns, order and econ : 
the evolutions, without inflicting the _ 
because they are not at all times perform 4 
at the same instant of time. Captalo — ‘ 
bett combined both modes: but < 
consequences were constant harassing 
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vavoured by fortune in an uncommon 
phe cider she did not desert him on 
another important occasion. The Seahorse 
frigate became vacant. The illustrious 
commander-in-chief intending her fora 
particular officer then absent, waited a 
considerable time for his arrival, but not 
appearing according to orders, the ad miral 
displeased, declared she should be given 
to the captain of the first sloop of war that 
should heave in sight. This proved to be 
the Bittern. Captain Corbett thus gained 
his post rank, the last step accessible by 
interest, without any other friends than 
merit and good fortune, In her he pro- 
ceeded directly for the West Indies in 
search of intelligence of the French ficet 
lately escaped, and returning off Cadiz, 
came afterwards to England without parti- 
cipating in the battle of Trafalgar, In the 
latter end of 1806, he was, appointed to the 
Nereid frigate, destined to the Cafe of 
Good Hope station. The Persian Gulph 
and much of the Indian Ocean were ex- 
plored by his active zeal in pursuit of the 
enemy, who were committing depredations 
on our commerce. In the attack on St. 
Paul’s, in the Isle of Bourbon, and the 
French frigate and captured English In- 
diamen in the bay, he distinguished him- 
self greatly. Of the frigate, afterwards 
named Bourbonnaise, he received the com- 
mand and carried her to England, leaving 
the Nereid behind. This measure was 
perhaps necessary, or at least prudent. 
Much discontent, amounting on one occa- 
sion to open mutiny, pervaded the crew on 
account of his mode of discipline. In June, 
1810, he received the command of the 
Africaine, at Plymouth. The crew, how- 
ever, refused to receive him as their cap- 
tain, on the plea of being said to be tyran- 
nical. This unprecedented conduct strik- 
ing at the root of all discipline, created some 
alarm and much surprize. Two admirals 
went on board to investigate the cause of 
dissatisfaction; cries of “no Corbett,” 
were at first heard, but after some little 
difficulty and the most spirited conduct on 
his own part, the diseontented were si- 
lenced and the ship put to sea with des- 
patches for Madras. Calling on the pas- 
sage out at the Isle of Rodriguez to wind- 
Ward of Mauritius, he heard of the expe- 
dition intended to act against the latter, 
and anxious to join it, stood down for that 
island. Arriving off Port South East, Com- 
modore Rowley’s squadron, which had 
formed the blockade, was no where to be 
seen; conjecture was busy on the occa- 
‘lon; taking a survey himself of the ene- 


Pe shipping from the mast head, he pro- 
aa With the unerring judgment of a 
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ing in-shore near Canoniere Point, he dis- 
patched the boats to cut her out, in which, 
after a desperate contest and the loss of 
several men killed and wounded, they 
failed, from a body of riflemen being placed 
under cover, whose aim could not be 
evaded. Not more successful in discover- 
ing the commodore off Port Louis, the lee- 
ward harbour of the island, he directed his 
course for the Isle of Bourbon, lately re- 
duced by the English forces, where the 
unwelcome intelligence was communicated 
of the destruction of our squadron at Port 
South East, in Mauritius, with the single 
exception of the Boadicea, besides the 
capture of the Ceylon frigate, several In- 
diamen, transports, and traders, leaving 
the enemy masters of the sea for the time. 
While listening to the narration at the 
table of Governor Farquhar, at St. Dennis, 
two French frigates, L’Iphigenie and 
L’Astré, appeared in sight. Signals were 
made to the Boadicea, then lying at St. 
Paul’s to the leeward, to join the Africaine, 
which ship put to sea to hang on the rear 
of the enemy, and by her superior sailing, 
to prevent their escape. This manceuvre 
Captain Corbett very ably performed. Im- 
patient at length of inaction with an enemy 
nearly under his guns, impetuous courage 
got the better of prudence, and about three 
o’clock in the morning he determined, un- 
supported and alone, to bring his opponents 
to action, which he effected by pushing 
between them under a heavy fire of grape. 
No courage or conduct could compensate 
the inequality of two to one. We may beat 
the French, but must not despise them. 
No enemy, however feeble, should be held 
too cheaply. In about forty minutes nearly 
half the crew of the Africaine were killed 
er wounded, several guns disabled, and 
the ship fina!ly compelled to submit, a calm 
and total wreck, rendering escape imprac- 
ticable. Among several other officers 
wounded, Captain Corbett had one of his 
legs shattered by a shot, so as to require 
it to be amputated ; and, partly from cha- 
grin, died the succeeding day, a little be- 
fore Commodore Rowley by his able dis- 
positions, retook his ship in the face of the 
enemy. He was unquestionably an able, 
zealous and gallant officer, with a strong 
spice of that chivalrous daring character- 
istic of the navy: His whole soul seemed 
devoted to the interests of the service. It 
was the unceasing object of his adoration; 
but he could make no allowances for those, 
who having less prospect of personal fame, 
were less zealous in their exertions. His 
zeal indeed required to be restrained. Few 
officers in the service have been more 
praised or censured. Much of the latter 
however, arose from prejudice and ex- 
aggeration ; but his merits were une 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


The Rev. James Henry Monk, B.D. to 
the Deanery of Peterborough. 

Rev. H. Plumley, M.A. to be Chan- 
cellor of Chichester. 

Rev. Richard Greeves, to the Vicarge of 
Deddington, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. S. King, M.A. to the Rectory of 
the Free Chapel of Eastmanstead Latimer. 

Rev. T.C. Adams, M.A. to the Living 
of Foleshill, near Coventry. 

Rev.J.H. Randolph, to the Rectory of 
Fobbing Essex. 

Rev. Joseph Worgan, to the Vicarage of 
Pebworth. 

Rev. R. S. Barton, to the Vicarage of 
Alconborough cum Weston, Hunts. 

Rev. J. W. Whittaker, M.A. to the Vi- 
carage of Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Rev. Robert Hales, M.A. to the Rectory 
of Hillington, Norfolk. 

Rev. M. Irving, B.D. to the Vicarage of 
Sturminster Marshall, Dorsct. 
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Rev. G. Bethell, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Burnham, Bucks, 

Rev. J. Briggs, to be Fellow of Eton 
Coilege. 

Rev. J. F. Plumtree, to be Fellow of 
Eton College. 

Rev. Charles Collier, to the Vicarage of 
Riby, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. T. Willings, to hold with the Ree. 
tory of Church Lench, Worcestershire, the 
Vicarage of Bromfield, Salop. 

Rev. W. E. Coldwell, M.A. to be Do. 
mestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. 

Rev. Henry Bristowe Benson, M.A. to 
the Vicarage of Heckington, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. John Jones, to the Living of Card. 
ley, Worcestershire. 

The Hon. and Rev. R. Bagot, M.A. 
a Prebendary of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. 

The Rey. C. B. Sumner, M.A. Canon 
of Worcester Cathedral. 


Rev. H. Barnes, to the Vicarage of Mon. 
mouth. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
T the late Northumberland assizes, 
five -prisoners received sentence of 
death. At Durham, two were sentenced : 
one was left for execution. 

The merchants of Newcastle have lately 
petitioned parliament for relief from the 
injurious effects of the altered currency. 

The inhabitants of North Shields latel 
agreed to petition both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for a revision of the Penal Code. 

Married.| Mr. J. Routledge, to Miss M. 
Preston, both of Newcastle —Mr. T. Reay, 
of Gosforth, to Miss E. Winter, of New- 
castle—Rev. R. Gibbs, of Newcastle, to 
Miss A. Rose, of Leith—Mr. J. Holmes, 
of Sunderland, to Miss M. Richardson, of 
Bishopwearmouth—Mr. Swan, to Miss 
Crone,of Monkwearmouth—Mr. R. Crake 
of Hallowell, to Miss M. Rowell, of Wid- 
drington.—Mr. G. Askless, to Miss A. 
alg both ig Manor Wallsend Colliery. 

- Harwood, esq. R.N. iss ] 
tie q- R.N. to Miss M. Hall, 

Died.| At Newcastle, in St. Nicholas’ 
Church-yard, 74, Mrs. Armstrong.—In 
Sandgate, 77, Mr. W. Cox.—At the High 
Bridge, 72, Mr. H. Angus.—In Newgate- 
street, 80, Mrs. E. Berkley. —70, Mr. T. 
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At South Shields, 76, Mr. T. Robson — 
65, Mrs. J. Anderson. — Mrs. Laws, of 
Bishopwearmouth, suddenly. 

At Sunderland, Mr. W. Anderson— 
Mrs. J. Johnson.—22, Mr. D. Mackenzie, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 49, Mr. J. Ranson. 
—76, Mrs. Crosby. 

At Tritlington, P. H. Naters, esq—At 
Collingwood Main, 57, Mr. R. Hall.—At 
Blaydon, 104, Mr. J. Morrison.—At Lan- 
chester, Miss Ornsby.—At Belford, Mr. 
Henderson.—At Streatlam, 85, Mrs. Dods- 
worth, of Hartley. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

A meeting was lately held at White- 
haven, of shop-keepers and tradesmen, t 
petition Parliament for a redaction of tax- 
ation on articles of consumption, and “ 
make up the deficiency by a moderate a0 
equitable tax upon real property. ' 

A numerously signed petition was lately 
forwarded to the House of Commons by 
the occupiers of land at Workington, com- 
plaining of distress. al 

The inhabitants of Wigton lately agr 
to petition Parliament for a revision of the 
criminal code. oa 

Married.| Mr. D. Stone, to Miss ; 
Monkhouse; Mr, J. Barton, to Mrs. 
Trimble; Mr. F. Story, to Miss Jobson: 
all of Carlisle—Mr. R. Holmes, of Cat- 
lisle, to Mrs. Richardson, of Whitehaven. 
—Mr. R. Kennedy, to Miss A. Ghee; 
Mr. W. Sullivan, to Miss T. Nuetey< 3 
of Whitehaven.—Mr. Bacon, to Miss 
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ter, to Miss A. Rigg, both of Kendal.— 
Mr. W. Gill, to Miss A. Dobson, both of 
Strickland Kettle—Mr. J. Rickerby, of 
Wigton, to Miss Wilson, of Brigham.— 
Mr. R. Longrigg, of Burnthwaite, to Miss 
\M. Emmerson, of Black well-hall. 

Died. At Carlisle, 21, Mr. J. Raper — 
75, Mrs. B. Glaister —Iu Caldewgate, 48, 
Mr. J. Ferguson.—27, Mrs. M. Wilson.— 
Mr. J. Forster, late of Ware—20, Miss 
M. Wartz.—78, Mrs. M. Matthews. 

At Whitehaven, Miss S. A. Kirby, much 
respected.—75, Mrs. E. Fisher. 

At Workington, 71, Mr. J. Cameron. 

At Maryport, 22, Miss M. A. Rochford. 
—73, Mr. J. Wilson—Mary Irvine, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Kendal, 36, Mrs. M. Stevenson.—31, 
Mrs. M. Masou.—35, Mr. R. Woof. 

At Scotby, 80, John Irwin, one of the So- 
ciety of Friends——At Low Cummersdale, 
Mr. T. Hetherington—At Upperby, 25, 
Miss E. Charters —At Wetheral, 86, Mrs. 
M. Hall. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A respectable meeting was lately held at 
Knaresborough, Mr. John Foster in the 
chair, when a petition to Parliament was 
unanimously agreed to, praying for relief 
in the recovery of debts under 15!. An 
adjourned meeting then took iuto consider- 
ation the propriety of immediately taking 
measures respecting the medicinal spring 
lately discovered, adjoining the town; 
which, after being analysed, closely re- 
sembles the famous Seidlitz Water. A 
committee was appointed to investigate the 
subject farther. 

Geological phenomena have lately been 
discovered in Yorkshire. The bones of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, hye- 
nas, elks, &c. have been found in a cave 
of limestone. 

Married.) Mr. T. England, to Miss S. 
Whitaker; Mr. R. Boler, to Mrs. M. 
Rushforth: Mr, M. Rhodes, to Miss C. 
Barstow; Mr. Todd, to Miss J Kay: all 
of Leeds.—Mr. J. Lewis, of Leeds, to Miss 
E. Cliff, of Sheffield. —Mr. H. Backhouse, 
of Leeds, to Miss J. Crosland, of Scholes’ 
hall—Mr.J. Braithwaite, of Leeds, to Miss 
Atkinson, of Garforth—Mr. M. Carr, of 
Dewsbury, to Miss Mitchell, of Leeds — 
Mr. M -Jackson,to Miss E. Wolstenholme ; 
Mr. W. Skilbeck, to Miss A.Sampson ; Mr. 
G. Timperley, to Miss E. Wilson; Mr T. 
Rhodes, to Miss A, Mosley : all of Shef- 
field—Mr. T. Tyes, of Halifax, to Miss 
N. Hartley, of Keighley —Mr. R. Wilkin- 
‘on, to Miss E. Ponsonby, both of Barn- 
by—Mr. W. Pickering,of Acaster Malbis, 
to Miss S. Kemp, of Catton.—Mr. G. Wrig- 
glcaworth, of Swillington, to Miss H. Kim- 
ray of Leeds —Mr. S$. Kemp, of Hunslet, 
> Miss §. Milner, of Woolley —Mr. J. 

cok, of Skipton, to Miss H. Clapham, of 
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Blubber-house.—Mr. G. Shillito, of Walsh 
ford, to Miss A. Smith, of Wetherby. 

Died.| At York, Mr. J. Threapland.— 
74, Mr. J. Addeman, deservedly regretted. 

At Leeds, in Templar-street, Mrs. D. 
Lawreuce.—In School-close, Mrs. H. Brain- 
ma.—Mrs. J. Johuson, suddealy —67, Mrs. 
E. Peacock, greatly respected —24, Mr. 
B. Thompson, of the firm of Messrs. Caw- 
theray and Thompson.—Mrs. Kenworthy. 

At Sheffield, 50, Mr. G. Ingall, of the 
firm of Messrs. Roberts, Cadman and Co. 
deservedly regretted —The Rev. G. Har- 
rison —Mr. Bushe, respected. 

At Wakefield, 81, Mr. B. Spawforth, of 
Horbury.—86, Mrs. Rawlin.—Lieut. Dow- 
ling, R.N. 

At Huddersfield, in King-street, 62, Mrs. 
M. Hutton.—62, Mrs. Linley. 

At Bradford, Mr. W. Wilkinson.—Miss 
H. Salt. 

At Knaresborough, 78, Mr. Storr. 

At Selbv, 70, Mr. J. Armitage, of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and estimable for many 
virtues 

At the Spring Grove, near Huddersfield, 
84, William Fenton, esq. deservedly re- 
gretted.—At Kettlethorp-hall, 72, James 
Charlesworth, esg.—At Sturling, 93, Mr. 
J. Oldfield—At Horsforth, 91, Mr. R. 
Arton. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Great distress has lately been occasioned 
at Lancaster by the failure of Messrs. 
Warwicks’ bank. The poorer manufac- 
turers, mechanics, &c. are deeply in- 
volved, and many totally ruined. 

A Dorcas and Spinning Society has 
lately been formed at Liverpool, the object 
of which is to find employment for the 
aged and destitute. 

The inhabitants of Blackburn lately 
petitioned the House of Commons against 
the inhuman treatment of Mr. Hunt in 
Iichester gaol, and his unconstitutional 
punishment. Twenty other places have 
petitioned to the same effect. 

Married.) Mr. J. Mort, to Miss E. Pal- 
phreyman ; Mr. T. Butcher, to Miss E. 
Jones; Mr. R. Evans, to Miss E. Smith ; 
Mr. W., Warren, to Miss E. Sykes; Mr. T. 
Longshaw, to Miss M. Miller; Mr. Jas. 
Brandreth, to Miss M. Nicholson; all of 
Manchester.—Mr. J. Wright, to Miss J. 
Holland ; Mr, H. Moss, to Mrs. Garner ; 
Mr. C. Jones, to Miss Pettigrew, of Pitt- 
street; Mr. Irving, to Miss J. Stockdale ; 
Mr. T. Butler, to Mrs. E. Bond; Mr. J. 
Robinson, to Miss K. Abram; Mr. J. 
Kerkham, to Miss A. Garbitt; Mr. E. 
Finch, to Miss M, Butterworth; Mr. J. 
Armstrong, to Miss A. Matthewson : all of 
Liverpool.—Mr. J. Dixon, of Liverpool, to 
Miss J. Wignali, of West Derby.—Mr. 
J. Hall, of Withington, to Miss A. Orm- 
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Died.) At Lancaster, 72, John Brock- 
bank, esq. 

At Manchester, 32, Mr. E. Buxton, of 
the firm of Messrs. Buxton and Sons.—In 
St. John’s-sirect, Mrs. Harper.—In Hang- 
ing Ditch, Mr. J. Meredith, deservedly 
regretted —50, Mr. T. Lenrick, much re- 
spected. 

At Salford, 38, Mr. R. Marsden, greatly 
respected. 

At Liverpool, Mrs. M. A. Bramwell — 
62, Mr. W. Knowles.—Mr. R. Aspinwall. 
—46, Mr. J. Cardwell —Mr. W. Williams. 
—72, Mr. R. Pyke. —66, Mrs. B. B. Glen- 
ton.—Mr. J. R. Davis —87, Mr. J. Mun- 
dell—In Whitechapel, 56, Mr. Hatch— 
At an advanced age, Mrs. S. Portees—On 
Edge-hill, 57, Mrs.S. Jones. 

At Ormskirk, 88, the Rev. W. Naylor. 

At Huntroyd, 31, Le Gendre Starkie, 
esq. a justice of the peace for this county, 
and deservecly regretted —At Oldham, 
Bank Side, 66, Mr. D. Lees. 

CHESHIRE. 

The respectable tradesmen of Chester 
lately agreed to petition the House Com- 
mons for a more ready and less expensive 
mode of recovering small debts under 15]. 

Married.| Mr. T. Draycott, to Mrs. E. 
Purcell; Mr. R. Dean, to Miss M. Cawley; 

Mr. F. Rowderry, to Mrs. E. Truss: all of 
Chester—Mr. Dillon, of Wrexham, to 
Miss Davies, of Eastgate-street, Chester. 
—Mr. Baugh, of Baschurch, to Miss Booth, 
of Cougleton—Mr. J. Day, of Newton, to 
Miss M. Smith, of Gayton. 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. Dodd, deserved- 
ly respected.—In Foregate-street, Mr. J. 
Billington —Mr. Emmett. 

At Nantwich, 72, Mrs. E. Eaton. 

At Malpas, 36, Mr. Reeves, 

At Birkenhead priory, Miss Louisa 
Koster—At Kiugsley, Mr. J. Manifold, 
much respected. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. Smith, to Miss H. 
Wheeldon ; Mr. Robert Mellor, to Miss 
Welch: all of Derby.—Mr. T. Hartwell, 
of Ashborne, to Miss M. Madcley, of Ut- 
toxeter.—-Mr. Somers, of Repton, to Miss 
Brown, of Milton. 

Died.) At Derby, 63, Mrs. Winster. 

At Chesterfield, Mrs. Heaton. 

At Belper, Mrs. Cock, late of Derby. 

At Hartingland, 84, Mr. C. Flint. 

At Chelmorton, 95, Mr. J. Ollereshaw.— 
At Frichley, 31, Mr. J. Bowmer, greatly 
respected, 

_ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A piece of beef Weighing about 14lbs. 
roasted on the lith of October, 1814, and 
which had been in a case, made air-tight 
and conveyed twice to the East indies and 
back, was partaken of at the Library in 
Nottingham, by several gentlemen, and 
found to be perfectly good. ; 


Married.) Mr. J. Hallams, to Miss E. 
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Hall; Mr. C. Dumont, to Miss §. Sparks: 
Mr T. Salisbury, to Miss E. Taylor: u, 
T. Cragg, to Mrs. J. Cragg: all of Not 
tingham.—Mr. J. Simpson, of N ottingham 
to Miss A. Thorpe, of Newark.—Mr. T 
Harvey, to Miss E. Hawkins; Mr, T 
Smith, to Miss M. A. Footett; Mr, R 
Lamb, to Miss A. Barker: all of Newark. 
—Mr. W. Parsons, of Skegby, to Miss( 
Slack, of Old Radford.—Mr. W. Musson to 
Miss Jackson, both ef Radford. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 26, Mr. §. 
Hatchett—In Goosegate, 62, Mr. J. Ia. 
tham.—69, Mr. Crane —51, Mr.C. Heald, 
—In Red Lion-square, 66, Mr. T. Morton. 
—In Park-row, Miss M. E. Heath. 

At Newark, 67, Mrs. A. Walker—19, 
Miss M. A. Hurry.—Mrs. Selby. 

At Mansfield, 78, Mr. G. Barratt. 

At Worksop, 88, Mr. R. Cowley. 

At New Retford, 36, Mr. T. Richards. 
—At Snenton, 38, Mr. C. Anderson, 
respected —At Marnham, Ellen, wife of 
the Rev. Geo. Almond.—At Southwell, 70, 
Mrs. Aram.—At Wollaton, 84, Mr. R. 
Walker, one of the Society of Friends. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Great distress prevails among the agri- 
culturists of this county; in the south 
part a sheriff’s officer had lately no less 
than sixty executions by him. Thenun- 
ber of the poor is greatly on the increase 
for the want of employment. 

Married.| R. G. Bankes, esq. to Mrs. 
Burnes, of Stamford.—J. Trafford, esq. of 
Wragby, to Miss A French, of Holton.— 
At Wragby, G. Chambers, esq. F-.R.S. to 
Miss Espin. 

Died.| At Boston, 76, Mr. Grantham, 
suddenly. 

At Gainsborough, Mr. S. Ashford, sud- 
denly. 

At Canwick, 40, C. W. Sibthorp, ¢4 
M.P. for Lincoln, and Lieut. Col. of the 
South Lincoln militia —At Tetford, 54, 
Mr. R. Dymoke. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.) Mr. Yates, of Leizester, t 
Miss Wakerley, of Loughborough —Mr. 
A. Robins, of Loughborough, to Miss 8. 
Kirk, of Hathern——Mr. Wisher, to Miss 
M. Dewberry, both of Loughborough 
Mr. J. Hudson, to Miss H. Lochton, bot 
of Hinckley —Mr. J. Meadows, of Somer- 
by, to Miss Payne of Sleaford. 

Died). At Leicester, 73, Mr. — 
Read.—In Belgrave-gate, Mr. Swain" 
St. Nicholas’-street, Mrs. Keightley .-Mrs. 
Jarratt, regretted.—Mrs. Rawson. 

At Loughborough, 35, Mr. J. H. Kane, 
justiy regretted —Mr. J. Cockayne. 

At Oakham, 77, Mr. Maydwell. 

At Uppingham, 86, Mrs. Underwood. 

At Great Wighton, Mrs. errr 
Wartnaby, 78, Mr. J. Adams.—At Bat 
Shilton, 64, Mr. R. Wildman.—At 
Whatton, 18, Mrs. Harriman. 
STAFFORDSHIRE: 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Three respectable firms of lroumasters 
have lately failed in this county, and one 
has thrown seven hundred men out of em- 

loyment. Distress continues among the 
agricultural labourers and small farmers. 
Lord Crewe hasset lately a noble example ; 
he has cancelled leases at high priccs, and 
affixed the rent according to the price of 
, n. 

Married.) Mr. Wood, of Burton-upon- 
Trent, to Miss S. Swindell, of Egginton. 
Died.} At Walsall, Mr. Weaver. 
At Bilston, Jonathan Hartshorn, esq. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

Mr. Epmonps, of Birmingham, who 
presided at meetings of 50,000 persons, 
hasely deserted by such mock-patriots, 
is now detained in Warwick goal, after 
suffering twelve month’s imprisonment, 
for a fine of £60, imposed by the Board of 
Excise, for selling wheat after it had been 
roasted! Joe Miller tells us of a woman 
who was committed by au ignorant justice 
for frying bacon on a Sunday. 

Married.| Jouathan Mason, esq. to Miss 
Charlotte Hardman, of Birmingham.— Mr. 
Jarvice, jun. of Birmingham, to Miss A. 
Reynolds, of Bath—-The Rev. John Angell 
James, of Birmingham, to Maria Anue, wi- 
dow of Benjamin Neal, esq. London.—Mr. 
Sutton, of Sharnford, to Miss Johnson, of 
Shelton—At Leamington, the Rey. E. 
Woodyatt, A.M. to Louisa Georgiana 
Maria, daughter of the late Sir N. B. Gres- 
ley, bart—The Rev. T. Bree, to Miss H. 
M. Boultbee, of Spring field-house.- Charles 
Corbett, esq. of Hardwick Priors, to Miss 
Mary Benn, of Kensingham. 

Died.) At Birmingham, Mr. W. Turner, 
of King Edward’s Free Grammar School. 
—In Great Charles-street, 60, Mrs. S. 
Clark.—In Edgbaston-street, Miss EF. 
Bloomer —79, Mr. J. Kempson, deservedly 
respected and regretted. 

At Sutton Coldfield, 85, the Rev. John 
Rilaud, rector, and formerly a very popu- 
lar preacher in Birmingham. 

At Leamington, 71, Mrs. F. Reddall. 

SHROPSHIRE. — ania 

The High Sheriff of this county, within 
the month, refused to two separate requisi- 
tions, the second signed by one hundred 
and seventy-two names, to call a county 
meeting “on the present depressed state 
of agriculture.” Six magistrates conse- 
quently agreed to call a meeting on the 
20th, which was held, and some excel- 
lent resolutions proposed. 

Married.) Mr. G. Oliver, to Miss E. 
Prinn ; Mr, Lawrence, to Miss F. Bas- 
a Mr. J. Howell, jun. to MissS. Edger- 
* ‘ allof Shrewsbury.—Mr. T. Harring- 
. u, of Broseley, to Miss Pedley, of Bridg- 
erst W. Carden, to Miss Williams, 
2 mat Bishop’s-castle—Mr. J. Walters, 
L ei s-castle, to Miss E. Morris, of 

Wtiow.—The Rev. J. D. Lewis, to Mra. 
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Whailey, of Newtown.—Mr. J. Roberts, of 


_ Tilstock-park, to Miss M. Huxley. 


Diet.) At Shrewsbury, in Kiln-lane, 
Miss Davis, greatly regretted. —In Frank- 
well, 22, Mr. C. Cole—39, Mr. T.D. Sayer, 
—At Codogan-place, the Rev. B. Edwards, 
rector of Frodesley. 

At Ludlow, Mrs. Baugh, widow of Ben- 
jamin B. esq. town clerk.—Mr. R Small 
man.—Mrs. Underhill. 

At Wenlock, Mr. Rhoden, much re- 
spected. 

At Harnage Grange. 59, Mrs. Shuker.— 
At Whitbourne-house, 62, Mr. S. Tomlin- 
son.—At Ironbridge, the Rev. Benj. Wase, 
deservedly lamented. 

; WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The land owners and occupiers of this 
county lately agreed to petition the House 
of Commons on their general distress. 

At the late assizes sentence of death 
was passed on eleven prisoners ; three were 
transported ; two were left for execution. 

Married.| Chas. Seale, esq. of Linkead- 
house, to Miss E. Newman, of Lassington- 
court. 

Died.| At Worcester, Mr. T. Wells.— 
In College-yard, Miss M. Crane. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. Witcomb, of Hereford, 
to Miss Constable of Tetbury —Mr. B. 
Maddy, of King-street, Hereford, to Miss 
S. Hargrave, of Leeds—Lieut. Addwell 
Taylor, of the 38th foot, to Miss E. P. ‘Tay- 
lor, of Leominster.—Mr. J. Prince, of Bog- 
marsh, to Miss E. Garrold, of Morrastone. 

Died.| At Hereford, Mr. W. Crump. 

At Leominster, 26, Miss F. B. Harris.— 
33, Mr. T. Heath. 

At Ross, Mr. R. Badman, deservedly 
regretted. 

At Ledbury, Miss S. Diggs. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The owners and occupiers of land ia 
Monmouth lately agreed to a petition to 
Parliament : among other energetic obser- 
vations were the following :— 

“That your petitioners are extremely 
embarrassed in their circumstances, their 
capital nearly exhausted, penury and ruiu 
staring them in the face, in consequence of 
the depreciation of the value of their live 
stock and the produce of their farms, to- 
gether with the overwhelming burthen of 
taxation, tithes, and parochial rates far ex- 

ceeding any the country ever before la- 
boured under in time of peace, in some in- 
stances amounting to sixty-three and even 
seven-four per cent. on the rent. That 
from the numerous petitions laid before 
Parliament during the last session clear] y 
aud positively showing the excessive dis- 
tress of the agriculturists in every part of 
the kingdom, your petitioners varnly flat- 
tered themselves some relief would have 
been given them and their grievances les- 
sened; but it is with the most heartfelt 
grief 
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grief they experience a miserable disap- 
pointment in their hopes, and instead of a 
fair, reasonable reduction in our galling 
burthens, and a protection against the im- 
port of foreign grain, the country is unfeel- 
ingly told by the Ministers of the Crown, 
that it must be satisfied with the trifling 
abatement of one shilling per bushel in the 
duty on malt, and a futile visionary scheme 
of lending Exchequer Bills to parishes on 
the security of the poor rates 

Married.| Mr. Chas. Brewer, to Miss E. 
Hatch; Mr. J. Dobbins, to Mrs. Reeve : all 
of Gloucester —Mr. J. Burrup, of Gouces- 
ter, to Miss S. Dewint, of Stone.—Mr. T. 
Turton, of Gloucester, to Miss E. Blewitt, 
of Ross.—Mr. J. Howell, of Bristo!, to 
Miss M. Newton, of Bath.—Mr. G. Law, of 
Clifton, to Miss Welsh, of Bristol—At 
Chepstow, Mr. R. Davis, to Miss M. Slade, 
of Bristol —Mr. W. Morris, of Taynton, to 
Miss M. A. Hooper, of Hartpury.—At 
Shipston on Stour, Mr. Fred. Collier, to 
Miss C. Colbourne. 

Died.| At Gloucester, in College-green, 
Mrs. Baylis, deservedly regretted. —54, Mr. 
Alex. M‘Laren.—Miss Walker. 

At Bristol, the Rev. J.J. Bird.—In Park- 
street, Charles Penny, esq.—89, Mr. J. Per- 
rins—Miss M. J. Greene.—Mr. J. Long- 
ford, regretted. 

At Cirencester, 26, Mr.J. Gregory, de- 
servedly lamented. 

At Wotton Underedge, 25, Mr. James 
Cooper. 

At Westbury-hill, 75, Mr. P. Crocker, 
of the highly respectable firm of Messrs. 
Harfords, Partridze and Co. of Bristol, de- 
servedly lamented.—At Newland-house, 
64, Mrs. E. Ducarel, late of Exmouth—At 
Hanley-castle, Anne, widow of Moses 
Clarke, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Oxford assizes seven prison - 
ers were capitally convicted, eight sen- 
tenced to seven years transportation, and 
seven acquitted. 

The agriculturists in the neighourhocd 
of Witney lately agreed to petition Par- 
fiament for relief. 

Married.| Mr. J. Luker, to Miss A. Ja- 
naway, both of Oxford-—Mr. T. Zollier 
of Witney, to Miss Steely, of Minster.—T. 
Grimsley, of Middletou Stoney, to Miss R. 
Stockford, of Dunstern.—Mr. W. Badcock 
of Wootton, to Miss S. Godf rey, of Commer. 

Died.) At Oxford, 35, Mrs. E. Eaton’ 
deservedly esteemed and regretted.—In 
St.Giles’s, 75, Mr. W. Chillingworth, sud- 
denly.—In St, Aldate'’s, 60, Mr. J. Trinder 
of Henley.—In St. Ebbe’s, 47, Mrs. s 
Stone—-21, Mr. T. Shepherd.—51. Mr. J. 
Harpur.—lIn High-strect, 73. Mrs. E. Eley. 
—45, Mr. T. Webb, much respected. i 


At Chipping Norton, 26, Mrs.C. Corgan 
At Wheatley, at an advanced 
Belcher —At Launton, 65 
ord, deservedly regretted, 


age, Mrs. 


» Mr. W. Traf- 
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_ At Charlbury, on the 12th of February 
inh is 97th year, Robert Spendlove, a high. 
ly respected member of the Society of 
Friends. In his character were combined 
the several qualities which constituted the 
true christian. His long and useful life 
was marked by a vigour of intellect, which 
he retained till nearly his last moments: 
by an unremitting attention to the happi- 
ness of his domestic circle, and by those 
social virtues which render their possessor 
truly valuable. He has left a deeply 
afflicted widow with numerous relatives 
and friends to lament his loss. 
BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

At the late Reading assizes one prisoner 
for horse-stealing, and nine for house- 
breaking, reccived sentence of death, but 
were all reprieved : five were ordered to be 
transported for seven years. 

Married.) Mr. W. Miles, to Miss A. 
Gough, both of Aylesbury.—At Aylesbury, 
Mr. Kingham, of Broughton, to Miss Allen. 

Died.| At Aylesbury, 55, Mr. T. Jen- 
kins.—Mr. R. Fell.—At an advanced age, 
Mrs. M. Pipkin. 

At Newbury, 65, S. A. Lloyd, esq. 

At Windsor, 79, William Gorton, esq. of 
the establishment of Geo. IIL. at the castle, 
deservedly respected and lamented. 

At Quainton, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
S. Layton.—At Shaw-place, near Newbury, 
53, Sir Joseph Andrews, bart. deputy lieut. 
of Berks. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Herts Assizes five prisoners 
were sentenced to death, but reprieved. 

Married.| Mr. W. Poulton, to Miss 
Latter, both of Hertford.—Mr. J. Baker, 
of Braughing, to Miss Bailey, of Sandon. 

Died.| At Hertford, Mr. John Evanr, 
alderman —Mr. W. Danby, Rackstrow. 

At Ware, Mrs. Green, widow. 

At Great Munden, Mrs, Stacey. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

At the late Northamptonshire Assizes 
eleven prisoners received sentence of death, 
but were reprieved. 

A numerons meeting of the owners and 
occupiers of land in the Soke of Peterboro 
was lately held at Peterboro’, pursuant 
toa requisition, to take iato cousideration 
the distressed state of the agricultural in- 
terest, and the propriety of petitioning the 
House of Commons. The Ear! Fitzwilliam 
took the chair; and several strong resolu 
tions were passed. d 

Married.) Mr.B. Ward, of Standgroun’, 
to Miss Pine, of Duxford. ” 

Died.} At Peterborough, 64, C. White- 
head, esy. of Warrington. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDON. 

A vumerous meeting of the freeholders 
and inhabitants of Cambridgeshire 
held the 28th ult. pursuant to a requisition 
to the high sheriff, “ to take into Tae 
tion the present disastrous state of ; 
agricultura 
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agricultural interest, and the propriety of 
petitioning parliament for relief.” Mr. 
pryme moved resolutions for a petition to 
parliament for relief. The Rev. G. A. 
Browne doubted the expediency of a peti- 
tion without some mention of a reform. 
Mr. F. K. Eagle, after a short address, 
moved, as an amendment to the original 
resolutions ;—‘ That from what has taken 
place during the present and preceding 
sessions, it was the firm aud decided 
opinion of this meeting, that any petition 
to the lower House of Parliament, as at 
present constituted, for relief from the 
difficulties under which the nation is 
sinking, would be entirely vain and fruit- 
less.” Mr. Samuel Wells seconded the 
amendment. Mr. Beals read a le*ter writ- 
ten by the Duke of Bedford, in which he 
declared that it was useless to petition the 
House of Commons, for their petitions were 
year after year disregarded, and thrown 
aside as waste paper. The high sheriff 
put the amendment, which was carried by 
a considerable majority, and the resolu- 
tions for a petition was negatived. 

The subject of the Porson Prize for this 
year is the passage in Julius Ceesar, act 4, 
scene 3, beginning with—* Come Antony, 
and young Octavius,’ and ending with— 
“and leave you so.” The metre—Tragi- 
cum trimetrum acatalecticum. 

The subjects for the Members’ Prizes 
are :—Senior Bachelors— Populis diversis 
erdem instituta parum conveniant. Mid- 
Bachelors—Astronomiea laus et uti- 

itas. 

Married.| Mr. Pittingale, to Miss Eddy, 
both of Newmarket—Mr. J. Purchas, to 
Miss A. Tuffell, both of Chesterton. 

Died.) At Cambridge, 56, Mr E. Chis- 
holme-—Mrs. Smith —33, Mr. D. Collin. 
At Newmarket, 22, Miss Chapman. 

At Barnwell, 83, Mrs. Grace Hemming- 
ton, formerly of Denny Abbey.—At Ma- 
nea, 31, Mr. R. Cross. 

NORFOLK. 

Within the month the agricultural la- 
bourers of this and the adjoining county of 
Suffolk, assembled in great numbers with 
the avowed intention of destroying all ma- 
chinery which was preferred to manual 
labour. A great number of thrashing ma- 
chines were destroyed, barus pulled down, 
and ricks of corn consumed by fire. Many 
of the offeuders were apprehended and 
committed for trial. The insurrection of 
the labouring classes seems, indeed, to 
have been almost general, 

Married.) Mr. R. Alderson, of Nor- 
Wich, to Miss Rayner, of Diss.—Mr. T. 
Callow, of Norwich, to Miss 8. Howard, 


of Halvergate —Mr. J. Knights, to Mrs. E. 
Hunt ; Mr. Jas. Jay, to Miss Jay ; Mr. M. 
Mee to Miss Barber : all of Yarmouth. — 
; rR. Pooley, to Miss A. Bone; Mr. G. 

pling, to Miss S. Long: all of Lynn.— 
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Mr. Porrett, of Burnham, to Miss E. Love, 
of Bunbill-row, London.—Mr. J. May Ro- 
bison, to Miss M. Bignold, of Cromer.— 
Mr. W. I'a'mer, of Melford, to Miss D. 
Brown, of Clock-hall, Hundon. 

Died.] At Norwich, 79, Mr. Marsh, 
highly and deservedly esteemed.—In St. 
Stephen’s, 54, Mr. Wilkinson —In Tomb- 
land, 54, Mr. Batley —In Lower Close, 66, 
Mrs. Fiddyman. 

At Yarmouth, Miss S. A. R. M. Jones — 
31, Mr. G. Gunton. —19, Miss M. Brightly. 
—66, Mrs. Read.—61, Mr. W. Jickles.— 
69, Mrs. E. Curtis. 

At Lynn, Mr. Simmons —40, Mr. J. Tud 
deuham.—Miss C. Lawrence. 

At Diss, Mr. J. Rodwell. 

At Hapton, 81, Mrs. Pagett.—62, Mr. 
J. Adamson. 

At East Dereham, 68, William Castell 
esq.—At Acle, 66, Mrs. A. Neave. 

SUFFOLK. 

A numerous meeting of occupiers of land 
was lately held at Ipswich, to take the state 
of public affairs into consideration. A pe- 
tition was resolved on to the House of 
Commons, in which they said that unless 
adequate protection be afforded them 
against the foreign grower, they “ have 
nothing left but to give up in despair.” 

A numerous party of Parliamentary re- 
formers, lately dined together at Bungay, 
several gentlemen of rank attended. Many 
excellent speeches followed ; the general 
distress was described, and reduction of 
taxes asserted to be the only remedy. 

Married.| Mr. C. Grimwood, of Ips- 
wich, to Miss S. Barker, of Coddenham.— 
Mr. Rowe, of Woodbridge, to Miss Haw- 
kins, of Campsey Ash.—W. Clark King, 
esq. of Lowestoft, to Miss M. E. Clark, 
of Benton-house, Northumberland.—Mr. 
S. Crisp, to Miss M. Briant, both of Soham. 
—Mr. N. P. Weeding, to Miss Last, both 
of Trimbey St. Martin.—H. J. Wilkinson, 
esq. to Miss A. Howlett, of Yoxford. 

Died.\ At Bury, in Northgate-street, 
Mrs. Wells.—75, Mrs. Bowle. 

At Ipswich, 70, Mr. J. Wake.—77, Mrs. 
Meadows.—Miss M. Cock.—38. Mrs. 
Newson.—Mr. Hamblin, suddenly. 

At Framlingham, 65, Mr. T. Barker.— 
75, Mrs. Pain. 

At Beccles, 59, Mrs. Crickmore, sud- 
denly. 

At Whepstead, 85, Mrs. Clarke, much 
respected —At Dedham, Mr. Ellis.—At 
Bramford, 24, Mr. H. Edwards.—At Wor- 
lingham-hill, 80, Robert Sparrow, esq. an 
active magistrate for this county, and 
chairman of the Beccles Bench of magis- 
trates. 

ESSEX. 

Varried 1 Mr. S. Savall, to Miss S. 
Clough, of Colchester —At Colchester, 
Mr.J.G. Chamberlain, to Catherine, wi- 


dow of Capt. H. H. Stammers.—Lient. J. 
Cooke, 
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Cooke, R.N. to Miss C. Pulham, of Har- 
wich.—Mr. R. Paul, of Saffron Walden, to 
Miss M. Wedd, of Foulmire—T. West, 
esq. to Miss M.Spence, of Upton. 

Died.| At Chelmsford, Elizabeth Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Williams. 

At Maldon, 82, Mr. E. Hunsdon. 

At Great Dunmow, 81, B. Foakes, esq. 
senior Alderman of that corporation. 

At Broomfield, 56, Elizabeth, wife of 
Charles Porter, esq. 

At Rayleigh, Mrs. Murdoch. 

KENT. 

At the late assizes, there were 180 pri- 
soners for trial. 

Agricultural labourers lately assembled 
in different bodies in this county, and 
caused considerable alarm; but their objects 
appeared simply to be to procure work, at 
an increase of wages. 

Married.| Mr. W. Mutton, of Canter- 
bury, to Miss M.A. Foreman, of Deal.— 
Francis Patten, esq. of Rochester, to Mrs. 
Earrett, of Strood—Mr. J. Patten, of 
Holingbourne, to Miss E. Earrett, of 
Strood.—Mr. Jas. Connor, to Miss E. Dar- 
nil; Mr. Jas. Hunt, to Miss C. Clark: all 
of Folkestone—At Biddenden, Mr. J. 
Shoesmith, to Miss M. Bourne.—At Brook- 
land, Mr. E. Baker, to Miss A. King. 

Died.| At Canterbury, in King-street, 
69, Mrs. Dernacour.—In Wincheap-street, 
Mrs. Porter.—1n St. George’s-lane, Mr. G. 
Quested. 

At Rochester. Mr. W. Clarke.—In Troy- 
town, Mrs. Lathbury, of Stoke. 

At Chatham, Mr. E. Acworth—82, 
Mr. W.B. Mitchell —50, Mr. J. Nagle — 
50, Mr. J. Mark.—25, Mr. H. Chary. 

At Sheerness, T. T. Folds, esq. M.D. 
much respected.—Mrs. Field. 

At Riverhead, 91, Mrs. Petley, widow 
of Charles P. esq—At Milton, 94, Mr. 
Wildash.—At Selling, 62, Mr. A. Amos, 
deservedly regretted.—At Sittingbourne, 
71, Mr. J. Hubble.—At Seasalter, 69, Mr. 
J. Hopper—At Hoborough, 82, Mrs. E. 
Goodhugh. 

SUSSEX. 

Several landlords in this county are 
adopting the good old fashioned mode of 
letting their land in small portions of 20, 
25, and 30 acres. 

Iu the parish of Seaford, in this count y, 
a farm of 1000 acres, now pays no less than 
nine hundred pounds for poor rates, 

Married.| Mr. Orton, of Chichester, to 
Miss Crawford, of London—At Arundel 
T. Eames, esq. to Mrs. Osborne. ; 
ge ng 5 x7 Chichester, in East-street, 

» Mr. W. Burnett.—In the Eas 
84, Mr. H. Smith. iat 

At Horsham, Mr. G. Pearman suddenly 

At New Fishbourne, 51, Mrs. yi ceest” 
thwaite. 

Alt Ticehurst, Mrs. Barren, late of Tro s 
town, Rochester—At Rodmill, Miss Ra- 


[April |, 


Jupp—At 
- Susan.—At Week, 


son.—At Angmering, 87, Mrs. 

Alfriston, 74, Mr. T 

88, Mrs. Shotter. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

At the Lent assizes for this county six. 
teen prisoners were sentenced to death 
but two only, (poachers) left for execution. 

Married.| Mr. J. Follett, to Miss §. 4. 
Thatcher, both of Southampton. —Wiblliam 
Lomer, esq. of Southampton, to Miss M. 
P. Taylor, of Plymouth—tLieut. Bradley, 
R.N. to Miss M. Pratt, both of Portsea— 
Mr. Jas. Grey, of Lymington, to Miss Mil- 
ler, of Bosham.—A. R. Drummond, esq. 
of Cadlands, to Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland. 

Died.| At Southampton, in Hanover- 
builcings, General Richardson.— Mrs. 
Avery.—65, Mrs. Sutton—Mr. Downs, 

At Winchester, 90, Mr. J. Feacham— 
In Colebrook-street, 78, Mrs. Newlyn. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Bell. 

At Portsea, Mr. T. Knott, suddenly — 
79, Mr. T. Woolford. 

At Lymington, 85, Mrs. B. Pardley. 

At Portchester; Catherine, wife of Rear 
Adm. Cooke, deservedly lamented. 

At Swathling, 62, Dorothea, widow of 
the Rev. Chas. Warre, of Rugby.—At 
Crawley, 72, Mr. Pickering. 

WILTSHIRE. 

At the late assizes for this county, nine- 
teen prisoners received sentence of death, 
one to transportation for seven years, and 
nine to various periods of imprisonment. 

Married.) Mr. Hole, to Miss Smart, 
both of Bradford.—Mr. Fielder, of New- 
bury, to Miss Furnell, of Marlborough— 
Mr.J. Helps, of Chapplenapp, to Miss M. 
Barton, of Atworth. 

Died.) At Salisbury, Mr. P. Hebbert. 

At Trowbridge, Mrs. S. Mayell.—Mr. 
W. Frame. 

At Market Lavington, Mrs. Garratt, wife 
of John G. esq.suddenly. 

At Ivy Cottage, near Chippenham, Har- 
riet, wife of Thomas Parker, esq. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Taunton and Ilchester, 
have lately petitioned parliament to alle- 
viate the unconstitutional sufferings of Mr. 
Hunt, confined in. Ichester goal. A aaa 
sition, signed by 2370 names was presente 
to the High Sheriff, to calla county meeting 
on the subject, but he refused. —We are 
happy to observe that the case of Mr. Hunt, 
as well in regard to his sentence as to = 
mode of imprisonment, has excited aaa 
sympathy of just men over the whole 
empire, 

The inhabitants of Wells have rd 
agreed to petition both houses of Par a 
ment for the enactment of a more speedy 
and effectual mode of recovering debls 
under £15. . ’ 

Marvied,| Mr. Child, to Miss Ballimger 5 


Arch. M‘Adam, esq. of St. James's Parades 








1822.] 
to Miss E. Thompson ; all of Bath.—Capt. 
Fenton, of the 13th infantry, to Miss 
Leonora Anderson, late of Seymour-street, 
Rath—Mr. S. Davis, of Wells, to Miss 
Cnapman, of Rodney Stoke-—Mr. J. Bart- 
lett, to Miss S. Murray, both of Shepton 
Mallet—Mr. W. Herbert, to Mrs. Patti- 
sor, both of Taunton—Mr. M. Perry, to 
Miss S. Smith, of Wick.—Mr. J. Shield, to 
Miss H. Ford, both of Keynsham. 

Died.] At Bath, in Bennett-street, Eli- 
gabeth, wife of J. G. Ravenshaw, esq. 
deservedly esteemed and regretted.—In 
Pierrepont-street, R. Clark, esq.—Mrs. 
Selina Bathurst, sister of the Bishop of 
Norwich—In London-street, Mr. J. Smith. 
—Mrs. C. Holdstock.—William Murray, 
esq.—In Seymour-street, Mrs. Turner, 
widow of Dutton Smith T. esq. of Claren- 
don, Jamaica. 

At East Harnham, 88, Mr. T. Brewer.— 
AtSaltford, Miss Hill—At Weston, Mrs. 
Compton, much esteemed and regretted. — 
At Marksbury, 93, Mrs. Weaver.—At 
Langport, Mr. R. Cook. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

At a late meeting of the inhabitants of 
Sherborne and its vicinity, it was resolved 
to petition Parliament to revise the Cri- 
minal Laws. 

Married.| Mr.J. Rolls, of Weymouth, to 
Miss Townsend, of Exeter —Mr. Squire, 
to Miss S. Randall, both of Bridport —Mr. 
De Lano, to Miss Case, of Bothenhampton. 

Died.) At Weymouth, 83, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Hanbury Davies, rector of 
Pantague, Monmouthshire. 

At Bridport, Robert Perham, esq. of 
Crewkerne, greatly regretted. —Mr. Hart. 

At Wimborne, 68, Mr. W. Knott. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The foundation stone of a classical sub- 
scription school for 100 boys, was lately 
laid at Plymouth. 

Nearly one thousand persons employed 
on the Breakwater at Plymouth, have been 
recently discharged. 

A great mortality lately prevailed among 
the children of Plymouth, and the adjoin- 
ig towns, many hundreds having been 
swept off by internal inflammations. 

A humerous meeting lately took place at 

Tavistock, to obtain “ a reform in the re- 
presentation of the people, and for relief of 
the agricultural interest from the present 
oppressive tithe system, and unreasonable 
taxation.” William Bray, esq. in the chair. 
A petition was agreed to. 
. Married.) Mr. T. Hatch, to Miss E. 
Meade. Mr. R. Greenslade, to Miss E. 
epee all of Exeter—Mr. R. W. Mar- 
‘ » Of Exeter, to Mrs. S. Roberts, of Lon- 

N—Mr. J. Litton, of Teigumouth, to 


Bas, Potbury, Strand, Topsham.—Mr. W. 
daa »to Miss A. Knight, both of Honiton. 
'. W. Hernaman, to Miss G. Beer, both 
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of Totnes.—Mr. J. Gabbicomb, to Miss E. 
Harris, of Totnes. 

Died.| At Exeter, 25, Miss M. A. Pooke. 
—23, Mr. F. H. Forrord, deservedly re- 
gretted.—71, Mr. R. Gove.—53, Mrs. J. E. 
Piper, greatly esteemed and lamented. 

At Plymouth, in George-street, Capt. E. 
Archdall, R.N.—In Market-street, Mrs. 
Levy: Mr. Levy, jun—In James-street, 
22, Miss S. Fry. greatly lamented. 

At Tiverton, at an advanced age, Richard 
Blundell, the last surviving descendant of 
Peter Blundell, the founder of Tiverton 
Grammar School. 

At Totnes, 72, G. Farwell, esq.—36, Mr. 
T.Cloud.—57, Mr. T. Abel. 

At Dawlish, 77, Peter Churchill, esq. 
generaliy regretted —60, Mrs. Tripe, just- 
ly lamented. 

At Stonehouse, Mr. P. Ellery, R.N.— 
Mrs. Anderson.—At Cawsand, 80, Mrs. 
Parkin, deservedly lamented —At Willand, 
85, Mrs. Tanner, much respected. 

CORNWALL. 

Married) At Liskeard, Mr. Tuckett, to 
Miss S. Barrett —Mr. R. Avery, to Miss B. 
Peter, of Padstow—At Launceston, Mr. 
Orchard, to Miss Grylls—At St. Clement, 
Mr. W. Trennery, to Miss Eastmead. 

Died.) At Falmouth, Ensign J.G. New- 
man, late of the 40th regt.—Mr. N. Beals, 
much respected. 

At Truro, 81, James Kempe, esq. senior 
alderman of the borough, deservedly la- 
mented. 

At Bodmin, Miss A. Chapple, highly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Launceston, 87, Mr. J. Paul, much 
respected. 

At St. Dennis, 22, Mrs. S. Best, late of 
Plymouth—At Trekenning, 74, Francis 
Paynter, esq. deservedly esteemed. 

WALES. 

A steam-packet is about to sail between 
Swansea and Bristol. 

Married.| The Rev. M. Moses, of Swan- 
sea, to Miss H. Myers, of Bethnal Green, 
London.—Capt. B. Evans, to Miss E. Pere- 
grine, of Milford Haven.—Capt. J. Nuttall, 
of Milford, to Miss Griffiths, of Hubber- 
stone.—John Philps, esq. of Haverford- 
west, to Miss M. A. Williams, of Milford.— 
Richard Hoare Byers, esq. to Miss E. Dob- 
bin, both of Milford.—John Bamford Hes- 
keth, esq. of Brynddulas, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Ford, of Chester. 

Died.) At Swansea, in High-street, 35, 
Mrs. Francis, deservedly regretted. 

At Haverfordwest, Thomas Scowcroft, 
esq. 

‘At Brecon, Mr. T. E. Hull, highly and 
deservedly respected. 

At Montgomery, 25, Mr. J. Maddox. 

At Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, sud- 
denly, 55, Mr. S. Price—At Llanfyllin, 
Montgomeryshire, 85, Richard Griffithes, 

* esq. 
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esq. much respected.—At Treban, 68, John 
Jones, esq. deservedly regretted. 

At his seat near Montgomery, Whitshead 
Keene, esq. at the great age of ninety. 
Mr. Keene was a native of Ireland and 
born toasmall fortune. He came to Eng- 
land early in life and mariied Miss Eliza- 
beth Legg, daughter of Viscount Lewisham 
aud sister to William, Earl of Dartmouth. 
By the interest of this family he was first 
elected M.P. for Wareham in Dorsetshire, 
but afterwards for the town of Montgo- 
mery, and has sat for both places nearly 
forty years. He was for one parliament 
the father of the House of Commons. As 
early as 1770, he was appointed secretary 
to the Lord Chamberlaiv of his Majesty’s 
household, and for some years was one 
of the lords of Trade and Plantations, 
but from this he retired on a change 
of administration. From the office of se- 
cretary he was promoted to be surveyor- 
general of the board of works. He often 
spoke in parliament, particularly on India 
atfairs. Mr. Keene has had several chil- 
dren by his lady. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.) Spencer Boyd, esq. of Penhill, 
Ayrshire, to Miss Margaret Loth, of Point 
Pleasant, Newcastle—Alexander Sharp, 
esq. of Dunbartonshire, to Miss M. Barclay, 
of Brompton. 

Died.) At Edinburgh, 79, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Thomson. 

At Dumfries, 77, the Rev. James Kirk- 
patrick. 

At Dumbarton, 58, John Dixon, esq. pro- 
prietor of the extensive glass works there. 
IRELAND. 

The riotous transactions of the south in 
the last month have been appalling: ri- 
gour on the unfortunate people seems 
to have acted but as fuel to fire. The 
lusurrection Act has been put in force. 
The special commission, under this act, 
commenced at Limerick, on the Ist inst. ; 
and, out of seventeen individuals arraigued 
fur ** unlawfully and tumultuously assem- 
bling,” and “ being idle and disorderly,” 
thirteen were found guilty. Some of them 
had strong circumstances against them; 
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and several were forthwith sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation, and immedi. 
ately sent to the hulks. The severity and 
promptitude of these proceedings made a 
strong impression upon the populace. 

In the county of Cork, several execu. 
tious have taken place, under circu. 
stances which present a strikiug picture 
of public feeling: scarcely a man ap- 
peared as a spectator. 

A late wumber of “ the Irishman” has 
the following sensible paragraph, which 
places the cause of the evil in its true 
light. “ However it is, we may,” says the 
intelligent editor ; * in common with every 
friend to humanity, deplore the dreadful 
merciless devastatious and outrages which 
the journals of the south are almost daily 
presenting to our view, yet we do now 
conceive it the first duty of an honest press 
to place before a wise and parental goverv- 
ment the real causes which have thus 
driven Ireland to madness. All the civil 
authorities of our country, from the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley to the humblest retainer 
in power, seem now inclined to place to 
the true account all the miseries of the 
present times. Thank God, the dreadful 
scenes we have read are not aggravated 
by the painful consideration that there is 
any thing of a political or religious na- 
ture mingled in their disgusting features. 
Great privations, almost bordering on 
actual want, have been the fruitful parent 
of mischief.” ; 

The latest accounts accounts describe 
the continuance of murders, burnings, 
floggings, and outrages; while General 
Rock, asthe desperate people are called, 
seems unappalled by the vengeance of the 
law. 

Married | Hugh Massy Ryves, esq. of 
Limerick, to Mrs. Lane, of the Grange Ley- 
ton, Essex.—Henry Lloyd, esq. of Castle- 
ing, county of Tipperary, to Harriet Ame- 
lia, daughter of the late Sir J.C. Carden. 

Died.) At Dublin, H. Metcalf, esq. MP. 
for Drogheda.—Mary, wife of Major G. 
Wulff, of the Artillery —Mr. D. Graisberry, 
printer to the University. 
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